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MANCHESTER   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


A  Comparison  of  some  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Con- 
ditions of  Manchester  and  the  Surrounding  District 
in  1834  and  1884. 

By  the  President,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery. 


[Read  November  19th,  1884.] 


I  ask  your  attention  to-night  to  a  few  considerations  which  I  shall 
address  to  you  upon  some  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
our  people  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  a  comparison  which  I  shall  make 
of  their  conditions  with  our  own.  The  space  of  half  a  century 
which  lies  between  the  years  into  which  I  purpose  to  inquire  is 
about  the  span  of  our  Society's  life,  and  by  concurrent  testimony, 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  has  had  no  slight  share  in  the 
beneficent  changes  which  during  that  period  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  space  is  not  so  wide  but  that  many  will  recollect  how 
men  and  women  were  housed  and  fed  fifty  years  ago,  how  long 
they  worked,  what  pleasures  they  took,  and  what  vices  or  virtues 
they  displayed ;  and  will  have  watched  throughout  their  progress 
the  great  movements  which  have  occurred  in  the  circumstances 
and  habits  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  as  I  cannot  remember 
that  distant  time,  my  story  is  not  suffused  with  the  colour  of  a 
personal  experience ;  blue  books  and  wages  books  are  the  sources 
of  whatever  vitality  it  possesses. 

Let  me  first  set  together  a  few  general  statistics  of  population, 
pauperism,  education,  and  trade  at  the  two  periods  we  are  com- 
paring.    They  will  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  movement  over  the 
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-whole  country  between  1834  and  1884,  or  between  the  nearest 
years  for  which  the  figures  are  available. 

Expenditure  on  Relief  of  the  Population, 

Poor,  England  and  Wales.  England  and  Wales. 

1833     £6,791,000      14.317,000 

1883     £8,353,000      26,771,000 

Estimated  Value  of  Personal 
National  Debt.  Property  in  Great  Britain. 

1834     £773,234,000     £1,800,000,000 

1884     £746,424,000     £5,500,000,000 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Total  Imports  and 

Produce  and  Manufactures.  Exports. 

1834     £41,649,000      £90,651,000 

1883     £239,799,000      £732,329,000 

Production  of  Pig  Iron.  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

1830—    678,000  tons.  ......  1834-    13S,000  ton3. 

1882—8,500,000     „  1883—4,043,000     „ 

Steamships  belonging  to  Ships  cleared  outwards  from 

Great  Britain.  British  Ports  with  Cargoes. 

1834  50,735  tons    2,168,000  tons. 

1883  3,728,000     „       29,373,000     ,. 

Before  1833  the  State  had  been  contented  with  making  a  few 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  common  schools,  but  in  that  year 
the  principle  was  established  that  some  part  of  the  public  means 
may  wisely  be  expended  upon  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
£20,000  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  private  subscriptions 
for  erecting  schools  for  the  poor.  In  the  year  1883-4,  £i,  139,000 
was  expended  from  Parliamentary  grants  for  primary  schools  in 
<  U-eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  average  number  of  children 
attending  them  was  4,028,000.  The  State  thus  contributes  now 
more  than  £1  per  head  for  every  working  scholar. 

In  the  second  half  of  1833  the  receipts  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,   which   was   then   almost   the   only   one  in 
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operation,  were   £97,234,  and  in   1834  it  only  carried  437,000 
passengers. 

Railways  in  United  Kingdom. 

In  Operation.  Paid-up  Capital.  Passengers.  Traffic  Receipts. 

18S8... 18,668  miles  ...  £784,921,000   ...    683,718,000     ...  £68,210,000 

One  interesting  financial  transaction  was  successfully  completed 
in  1834,  which  has  had  its  counterpart  this  year.  Government 
4  per  cents,  amounting  to  £11,000,000,  were  then  converted  into 
a  31  per  cent  stock.  All  who  by  a  certain  date  expressed  dissent 
from  the  proposal  were  paid  off,  but  if  no  dissent  was  received 
the  transfer  was  made.  The  formal  and  elaborate  assent  which 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wTas  compelled  to  ask  before 
completing  the  recent  conversions,  was  doubtless  one  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  entire  success.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  1834  the 
Government  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  upon  a  large  part  of  the 
public  debt  to  3|  per  cent,  in  1844  to  3  per  cent,  and  in  1884 
they  have  sought  to  reduce  the  rate  to  2h  per  cent.  During 
the  last  50  years,  owing  to  the  growth  of  savings,  the  interest  on 
the  highest  security  has  thus  fallen  one  per  cent. 

In  1834  the  New  Poor  Law  came  into  operation.  "The  lax 
administration  of  the  old  law,  the  power  of  relief  in  the  houses  of 
paupers,  the  system  of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  relief  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  had  with- 
drawn the  chief  restraints  on  early  and  imprudent  marriages,  had 
fostered  immorality,  and  increased  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate. 
The  introduction  of  the  New  Act  was  speedily  followed  by  dimi- 
nished rates,  higher  wages,  good  employment,  a  cessation  of  riots, 
and  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  births. 
In  1S3G  the  Act  was  in  operation  in  22  counties,  and  the  average 
reduction  of  rates  in  those  counties  was  43^  per  cent." 

Charles  Greville  wrote  in  1833,  "trade  flourishes,  running 
in  a  deep  and  steady  stream ;  there  are  improvement  and  employ- 
ment in  all  its  branches."  This  improvement  continued  through 
1834.     The  railways  were  giving  new  occupation  to  labour,  and, 
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owing  to  abundant  harvests,  corn  was  gradually  falling ;  at  the 
end  of  1835  its  price  was  lower  than  at  any  time  within  the 
previous  70  years. 

Let  me  next  place  together  a  few  figures  which  will  indicate 
the  growth  of  this  district  and  its  special  trade,  between  the  two 
years  which  I  have  chosen  for  inquiry. 

Population  of  Net  Annual  Value  Rateable  Value  of 

Lancashire.  of  Manchester.  Lancashire. 

1831—1,331,000  ...      1839—   £670,000  ...      1829—  £4,215,000 

1881—3,454,000  ...      1883— £2,293,000  ...      1884— £18,624,000 

Population  of  Manchester  Savings' 
Manchester  and  Salford.  Bank  Deposits. 

1831—238,000     1834—    £250,000 

1881— 51S,000     18S3— £2,058,000 

Cotton  retained  for  Cotton  Cloth  and 

Consumption  in  England.  Yarn  Exported. 

1834—    303,000,0001bs £18,486,000 

1883—1,487,000,000  „       £76,446,000 

Average  price  of  cotton — middling  uplands.         Average  price  yarn  exported. 

1834 8|d.  per  lb 16T\d  per  lb. 

1883 5|d.      „  12£d.      „ 

Estimated  Number  of  Spindles  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1832 9,000,000 

1884  43,000,000 

Mr.  McCulloch  computed  that  in  1833  the  capital  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  £34,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  operatives  employed  220,000.  In  1884 
the  capital  represented  by  spindles  alone  may  be  taken 
at  £43,000,000,  and  there  are  probably  500,000  operatives 
employed.  The  extent  to  which  machinery  has  been  used  for 
saving  labour,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  number  of 
spindles,  and  the  weight  of  cotton  consumed,  have  increased  five- 
fold, the  increase  in  the  number  of  operatives  is  not  nearly  three- 
fold. The  remarkable  expansion  of  our  trade,  exhibited  in  these 
figures,  still  proceeds.     During   the  last  three   years  2,400,000 
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spindles  are  believed  to  have  been  added  to  our  producing  power, 
and  in  1883  we  consumed  28  per  cent  more  cotton  than  in  1879. 

Quantity  of  raw  cotton  used.  Quantity  of  cotton  piece  goods  exported. 

1379 1,173,326,000  lbs 3,724,649,000  yds. 

1883 1,510,600,000  „        4,538,889,000    „ 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Factory  Act,  which  the  operatives  regard 
as  the  charter  of  their  liberties,  had  just  been  passed.  Before  its 
provisions  became  law  there  were  few  legal  restraints  upon  the 
labour  of  women  and  children,  and  the  authorities  took  little 
pains  to  have  even  these  enforced.  In  1831  the  hours  of  work  for 
young  persons  under  18  had  been  reduced  from  72  to  69  per 
week,  but  there  were  then  no  factory  inspectors.  Attempts  had 
earlier  been  made  to  protect  the  morals  of  apprentices  belonging 
to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  They  were  to  be 
taken  once  a  month  to  church,  examined  by  the  minister,  and 
prepared  for  confirmation  and  the  sacrament ;  but  the  morals  of 
those  apprentices  who  were  not  members  of  one  of  the  established 
churches  were  left  uncai-ed  for,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  all 
were  disregarded.  The  lads  lived  in  apprentice  houses,  and  as 
they  often  worked  day  and  night  by  shifts  it  was  frequently  true 
that  their  beds  never  got  cold.  In  1832  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  take  evidence  on  the  condition  of  the  factory 
operatives.  The  Commissioners  found  that  the  severity  of  their 
tasks,  and  the  long  hours  of  labour,  were  injuring  the  workpeople, 
often  even  deforming  and  crippling  them,  and  that  the  women 
and  children  employed  were  suffering  permanent  physical  deteriora- 
tion. The  factory  boy  whom  Wordsworth  described  in  the 
"  Excursion,"  was  one  of  these  : — 

''  His  raiment  whitened  o'er  with  cotton  flakes 
Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 
Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering — his  lip  pale — 
His  respiration  quick  and  audible  ; 
And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 
From  out  those  languid  eyes,  could  break,  or  blush 
Mantle  upon  his  cheek." 
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Children  were  sometimes  sent  to  the  mill  at  six  years  old. 
It  was  in  evidence  that  one  lad  of  eleven  years  old,  earning 
3s.  9d.  a  week,  worked,  when  the  mill  was  busy,  from  half-past 
three  in  the  morning  till  half-past  nine  at  night.  The  poor  fellow 
begged  his  father  to  put  him  to  a  place  where  they  never  gave 
over  at  all,  for  there  seemed,  he  said,  to  be  little  use  and  a  great 
deal  of  worry  in  going  to  bed  for  that  short  time.  The  very 
interesting  analysis  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners, 
which  was  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  in 
March,  1834,  proves,  I  think,  that  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
cotton  operatives  of  this  district  were  equal  to  those  of  people 
employed  in  other  trades ;  and  that  the  general  charge  of 
cruelty  made  against  the  masters  was  not  established.  It 
was  in  collieries  and  in  outside  and  smaller  trades — like 
that  of  Hatton,  the  Woodgate  lock-maker,  depicted  in  Disraeli's 
novel  of  "Sibyl,"  that  the  grosser  abuses  prevailed.  Even 
Hatton  had  some  human  weakness  left  in  him.  '  He's 
very  liberal,'  says  one  of  his  apprentices,  'in  the  wittals; 
never  had  horse  flesh  the  whole  time  I  was  with  him  ;  never  had  no 
sick  cow  except  when  meat  was  very  dear.  He  always  put  his  face 
agin  still-bom  calves.  .  .  .  And  then  sometimes  he  would  give 
us  a  treat  of  fish,  when  it  had  been  four  or  five  days  in  town  and 
not  sold.  No  !  give  the  Devil  his  due,  say  I,  there  never  w: 
want  for  anything  at  meals  with  Hatton  except  time  to  eat  them 
in.'  In  coal  mines,  most  of  the  labour  was — in  1834 — done  by 
women  and  children  under  hard  conditions.  "Naked  to  the  waist, 
an  iron  chain  fastened  to  a  belt  of  leather  running  between  their 
legs,  clad  in  canvas  trousers,  on  hands  and  feet,  English  girls 
for  twelve,  sometimes  sixteen,  hours  a  day,  haul  and  hurry  tubs  i  I 
coal  up  subterranean  roads — dark,  precipitous,  and  plashy."  It 
was  not  until  1842  that  a  Mining  Act  was  passed  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  colliery  labour. 

The  Commissioners  of  1832  reported  their  evidence,  and  made 
suggestions  for  protecting  the  young  employed  in  factories  against 
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the  greed  of  their  masters  and  parents.     Upon  these  suggestions 
the   Factory  Act  of   1833  was  based.     This  Act  prohibited  the 
the  labour  of  young  persons  under  eighteen  from  8-30  p.m.  to  5-30 
a.m.,  while  it  limited    their  employment  to  sixty -nine  hours  per 
week,  and  that  of  children  under  eleven  to  forty-eight  hours  per 
week.     It  also  i-equired  that  children  under  eleven  should  spend 
two  hours  a  day  in  school,  and  for  the  first  time  appointed  Inspec- 
tors.    The  New  Act,  and,  the  extension  of  its  powers  which  was 
soon  after  proposed,  was  the  subject  of  keen  controversy  during 
several  years.     It  was  contended  that  reduction  of  hours  meant 
destruction  of  profits,  and  that  the  period  was  approaching  when 
the  markets  of  Europe  and  America  would  be  closed  to  us  and  our 
customers   become   our   rivals.     la  all  the  defences   of  the    old 
factory  system  the  same  fear  of  foreign  competition  was  apparent 
that  we  see  in  Lord  Dunraven's  speeches  to-day.     As  the  Byzan- 
tines lost  their  traffic   in  silks,  the  Venetians  their  manufacture 
of  glass,  the  Flemings  their  woollen  industry,  so  surely  it  was  said 
would  the  cotton   trade  of  Lancashire  decay.     Further  restraints 
were  afterwards  imposed,  and  stricter  limits  were  set  to  the  hours 
of  labour,  but  the  trade  has  continued  to  expand  and  our  pre- 
eminence is  still  maintained.    The  Act  of  1847  cut  down  the  hours 
of  labour  from   69  to  60,  and  the  Act  of  1874  from  60  to  56£. 
All  the  various  laws  were  consolidated  in  the  Act  of  1878,  which 
now  regulates  our  factory  system. 

Between  1833  and  1884  successive  Factory  Acts  have  reduced 
the  hours  of  labour  from  69  to  56| ;  have  restricted  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  of  young  persons  under  eighteen ;  have  secured 
a  fair  measure  of  education  for  children ;  and  have  carefully 
provided  for  the  health  and  safety  of  all  the  workpeople.  Cotton 
operatives  now  work  I2h  hours  less  per  week  than  in  1834,  and 
even  in  the  trades  where  no  women  or  young  persons  are  employed, 
and  where  the  law  has  not  intervened,  the  power  of  an  im- 
plied legal  sanction  has  been  effective.  In  bleachworks,  for 
example,  the  usual  hours  are  now  about  55  per  week,  but  in  1834 
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the  machines  were  often  kept  going  all  night.  The  men  then  got 
what  sleep  they  could  at  the  works,  and  only  went  home  at  the 
week  end.  Factory  operatives  and  their  comrades  in  allied  trades 
have  also  been  relieved  of  most  of  their  rough  and  heavy  work, 
which  is  now  done  by  machinery ;  and,  by  common  testimony, 
labour  is  everywhere  lighter,  less  irksome,  cleaner,  and  healthier 
than  it  used  to  be.  A  modern  weaving  shed  has  three  times 
more  cubic  feet  per  weaver  than  the  old  cellar,  and  is 
ventilated  in  every  part ;  and  similar  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  spinning  mill.*  The  changes  of  fifty  years 
have  made  the  lives  of  our  workpeople  healthier,  happier,  and 
longer.  In  all  England  there  has  been  a  fall  of  the  death-rate 
from  22i  per  thousand  in  183S  to  19J  in  1S82  ;  and  in  Lanca- 
shire alone  since  1872  there  has  been  a  decline  from  25 '1  to  22'8. 
Sanitary  regulations  have  doubtless  contributed  to  this  great 
improvement ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  legislative  enact- 
ments which  I  have  described,  and  those  affecting  other  works  and 
mines,  have  had  a  large  share  in  producing  it. 

The  working  classes  have  obtained  shorter  hours  and  easier 
labour.  What  has  been  the  movement  in  their  wages  over  the 
fifty  years  in  which  these  other  changes  have  been  in  progress  l 
The  following  tables,  chiefly  collected  from  private  records,  and 
which  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  friends,  whose  kindness  I  here 
warmly  acknowledge,  will  help  us  to  estimate  its  nature  and 
extent.     They  do  not  all  refer  back  to  the   same  year;  but  the 

A  friend  of  large  experience  writes  to  me  on  this  subject  as  follows :  "  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  speed  and  turn  out  of  the  machines  has  so  much  increased  as  to  necessitate 
extra  care.  But  this  is  not  quite  true,  as  I  think  such  important  improvements  have 
been  made  as  to  nullify  the  extra  speed  and  turn  over.  It  was  necessary,  40  years  age* 
to  have  to  keep  constant  watch  for  the  breaking  of  a  sliver  in  the  card-room  machines,  i  >r 
of  a  single  thread  in  warping  and  winding,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  weft  while  the 
loom  was  working  away.  Now  there  is  no  such  strain  upon  the  eyes,  or  close  attention 
of  the  mind,  since  all  the  machines  have  been  supplied  with  a  stop  motion,  and  it  oni 
sliver  in  the  carding-room,  or  one  thread  in  the  other  processes  now  breaks,  the  opera- 
tive's attention  is  at  once  called  to  it  by  the  stoppage  of  the  machines  before  further 
mischief  i*  done.' 
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difference  between  them  in  this  respect  will  not  materially  affect 
the  issue.  They  are  divided  among  the  various  trades  carried 
on  in  this  district,  of  cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  calico  printing, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  calendering,  packing,  engineering,  building, 
glassmaking,  and  tailoring. 

SPINNING  MILLS. 

Sex.  1834.  1S84.  Percentage  of 

A  s.    d.  s.    d.            Increase. 

Strippers  and  Grinders    M     ...  15     6  ...  20     6  ...       32 

Tenters  W     ...  9     6  ...15     3  ...       60 

Average 46 

B 

Piecers    M  ...  4  9  ...  12  0  ...  152 

Strippers  and  Grinders    M  ...  13  0  ...  22  0  ...  69 

Tenters W  ...  8  9  ...16  6  ...  SS 

Spinners     M  ...  17  6  ...  30  0  ...  71 

Reelers  W  ...  9  0  ...  18  0  ...  100 

Average 96 

C 

Mule  Spinners  per  pair    M  ...  34  0  ...  53  0  ...  55 

Throstle  Overlookers    M  ...25  0  ...34  0  ...  36 

„       Jobbers    M  ...  10  0  ...  17  0  ...  70 

„      Doffers M  ...     8  0  ...  10  6  ...  31 

„       Spinners  W  ...     9  6  ...11  0  ...  16 

Cardroom  Overlookers M  ...28  0  ...36  0  ...  28 

Strippers  and  Grinders    M  ...  12  6  ...  18  0  ...  44 

Tenters  W  ...     9  5  ...13  4  ...  41 

Scutching-room  hands M  ...     7  8  ...  12  9  ...  66 

Winders W  ...     9  0  ...11  3  ...  25 

Average 41 

D 

Scutching-room  hands     M     ...  10     0     ...  14     0     ...       40 

Tenters W     ...     8     0      ..14     0     ...       75 

Strippers  and  Grinders    M     ...     9     9     ...20     6     ...     110 

(    Self-    ) 

Mule  Spinners  M     ...  40     0     ...  37     6-,    actor    -Decrease,6% 

r  (.Minder.) 

Average 55 
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Sex. 
E 

Scutching-room  Hands    M 

CardrooiQ  Overlookers . .   M 

Strippers  and  Grinders    M 

Tenters  W 

Throstle  Overlookers    M 

„        Spinners    W 

F 

Tenters  W 

Strippers  and  Grinders    M 

Cardroom  Overlookers M 

Mule  Spinners  M 

Big  Piecers    M 

Little  „  M 

Peelers   W 

G 

Middle  Piecers M 

Big  „        W 

Spinners     M 

H 

Strippers  and  Grinders    M 

Cardroom  Overlookers M 

„         Tenters    W 

Spinners  (Handloom)  ^,  M 

Big  Piecers  (1838)    M 


Piecers   M 

Tenters W 

Rovers  and  Slubbers    W 

"Warpers W 


1835. 

1884. 

Percentage  of 

s.    d. 

s. 

d. 

Increase. 

11     6 

...  13 

0 

13 

20     0 

...  32 

0 

...       60 

9     0 

...  16 

0 

...       77 

6     6 

...  11 

0 

...       69 

26     0 

,..  28 

0 

7 

6     6 

...  11 

0 

69 

Average .... 

49 

1834. 

6     6 

...   10 

6 

...       61 

10     0 

...  20 

0 

...     100 

22     0 

..  30 

0 

...       36 

29     0 

...  35 

0 

...       20 

8     0 

...  11 

0 

37 

3     6 

...     S 

0 

...     12S 

7     6 

...  13 

0 

...       73 

Average,,. 

65 

5     0 

...     8 

9 

...       75 

6     9 

...   13 

9 

...     104 

32     6 

...  37 

6 

...       15 

Average , . . 

65 

15     0 

...  21 

0 

...       40 

30     0 

...  32 

0 

6 

9     0 

...   12 

6 

...       39 

35     0 

..    52 

oJ 

Self-  i  4- 
actor  T43 

14     0 

...   16 

0 

14 

Average , , 

29 

1839. 

1884. 

8     0 

...  13 

0 

...       62 

7     6 

...   15 

0 

...     100 

8     0 

...    1  1 

0 

...       75 

17     6 

...  35 

6( 

men)  103 

A  vera 

re., 

85 
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WEAVING    MILLS. 

A 

_         1840. 
Sex-  s.    d. 
M     25     0       .., 

1884. 
s.    d. 

28     0 

Percentage 
of  Increase. 
...       12 

B 

|S|*  «  ... 

1S34. 

16 

6 

...       32 

C 

|S|»   o     ... 

1842. 

20 

0 

...       SI 

D 

iwh    °     .. 

22 

6 

...       40 

|*|l4     3       .. 

18 

n 

26 

E 

\  w  s 

Weavers  (Handloom) 

j^ju   °     •• 

.       15 

0 

...       36 

Spinning  : — 

Spinners   

Piecers 

Tenters    

Winders  and  Reelers 


SPINNING    AND  WEAVING. 

Average  Percentage 

of  Increase.  Weaving  : — 
36             Weavers  

82  

67  Spinning     ., 

66  Weaving.... 


Average  Percentage 
of  Increase. 
43 


63 
43 


CALICO   PRINTING. 


1833. 
s.    d. 
Skilled    ordinary    labour )  ,q     q 
workingwitk  machinery  \ 

Purely  manual  labour  (out )  ,  ■     ~ 
door  work) \ 

Carter's  work 15     0  (2  horses). 

Skilled  labour,  working  by  ) 

hand  alone,  without  ma-  >  22     0 
chinery,  paid  by  piece . . .  ) 

(This  is  a  rapidly  decaying  class). 

Foreman,    in  responsible  )  0~     Q 
position    \ 


1884. 
s.  d. 
45     0 

17     6 

28     0  (4  horses). 

33     0 


Percentage 
of  Increase- 
r.O 

25 
86 

50 


!  Twiceasmany'j 

40     o|PiecesP,ass^   33 
I  through     his  I 

L        hands 
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1833. 

s.  d. 

Foreman  over  4  men 30  0 

Foreman,  Finishing  24  6 

Manual  labour,  requiring  ) 

a    certain    amount    of  >  16  0 

care;  firemen,  &c ) 


1884.  Percentage- 

s.    d.  of  Increase. 

0  (over  12  men).  40 

rTwiceasmanyl 
0<  pieces  to  look  j-47 


12 


36 


after 


22     0 


Average. 
Hours  :  1833,  61  to  week  ;  1884,  57  to  week. 

BLEACH    WORKS. 

, 'Wages  per  day. v 


37 


16 


1834. 
s.    d. 

3  1 

4  9 

5  3 


Crofters  

Manglers 

Stovers     

Makers-up  4  10 

Mechanics   3     6 

Carters    2     0 


DYE  WORKS. 
1834. 
s.     d. 

Dyers 21     0 

Finishers   23     0 

Dressers 22     0 

Labourers 16     0 


The  hours  are  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.     Youths  and  women,  three  hours  less.     The 
work  is  lighter  now,  and  in  great  part  done  by  machinery. 

CALENDERING  WORKS. 

1842. 

s. 

Calenderers  18 

Makers  Up    22 

Packers      18 

Labourers      12 


18! 

54. 

Percentage 

s. 

d. 

of  Increase. 

4 

3 

38 

5 

7 

17 

5 

5 

3 

5 

7 

15 

5 

0 

43 

3 

6 

75 

Average 

32 

1884. 

Percentage  of 

s. 

d. 

Increase. 

25 

0 

...       19 

28 

0 

22 

24 

6 

...       11 

18 

0 

12 

A 

veraee 

16 

j# 

1884. 

Percentage  of 

d. 

s.     d. 

Increase. 

0 

26     0 

...       44 

0 

30     0 

...       36 

0 

26     0 

...       44 

0 

20     0 

66 

Av 

47 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

1834. 


1884. 

Average  of  Seven 

Percentage  of 

Leading  Shops. 

Increase. 

s.     d. 

35     0 

17 

36     0 

28 

19     0 

19 

34     0 

21 

19     6 

8 

Average 

184 

s.  d. 

Fitters  and  Turners 30  0 

Smiths  28  0 

Labourers 16  0 

Moulders  28  0 

Hammermen     18  0 


This  statement  is  confirmed  by  another  interesting  and  elaborate  table  which 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

In  1834,  lathes  and  a  few  simple  drills  were  all  the  tools  used  by  mechanics. 
The  first  slotting  machine,  I  believe,  was  made  in  1836  by  Sharp,  Roberts, 
and  Co.  About  57^  hours  to  the  week  was  the  usual  working  time.  In  1872, 
54  hours  per  week  became  the  rule.  In  1840,  piecework  was  first  intro 
duced,  and  from  10  to  50  per  cent  is  made  by  this  mode  over  the  standard 
wages. 

WAGES  OF  ENGINEERS  EMPLOYED  IN  MILLWORK. 


1795 18 

1800 21 

1808 24 


d. 
0  per  week. 

0 
0 


1824 28  0  per  week. 

1834 30  0 

1884 34  0 


MACCLESFIELD  SILK  TRADE. 

1834—1884. 

Throwing  Department,  including  Winding,  ) 

Doubling,      Cleaning,      Spinning,      and  !•  Average  Advance,  50  per  cent. 
Throwing    ) 

Power  Loom  Weavers  ,,  ,,         25 


Average 37i, 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  restriction  in  hours  of  labour,  women  and 
children  used  to  work  for  weeks  together  f  •om  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m  — oy  m  tic 
means  the  overtime  wages  raised  the  so-callsd  standing  wages  pretty  largely, 
but  it  was  a  grinding  life. 
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GLASS-MAKERS. 

1834.  1884. 

s.    d.  s.    d. 

Workman    38     6  ..  48     0 

Servitor  26     9  ...  34  10 

Boys     5     2  ...  8     6 


Percentage 
of  Increase. 

25 

31 

64 


Average 40 

In  each  case  the  number  of  working  hours  is  44.     The  labour  is  all  piece- 
work, and  usually  three  men  and  two  boys  work  together. 

BUILDING    TRADES. 


1834. 
s.    d. 

1884. 
s.    d. 

Percentage 
of  Increase. 

Stonemasons 

..     24 

0 

32 

0 

33 

..     24 

0 

36 

0 

50 

Bricklayers  . , 

23 

0 
TAILORS. 

36 

0 
Average  . . 

56 
46 

1834. 
B.    d. 

1884. 
s.    d. 

Percentage 
of  Increase. 

24 

0 

35     0 
POLICEMEN. 

46 

1834. 
s.    d. 

1884. 
s.    d. 

Percentage 
of  Increase. 

17 

0 

26     0 

53 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Percentage  of  Increase. 

Spinning 63 

Weaving    43 

Dyeing  16 

Calico  Printing    46 

Calendering  47 

Bleaching 32 

Mechanical  Engineering 18 

Glass-making 40 

Macclesfield  Silk  Trade   37 

Building  Trades   46 

Tailoring  53 

Police    46 

Average  percentage  of  increase  for  all  trades,  1834-18S4,  40,'j. 

On   reviewing  the   movement  of  wages  which  is  shown  in  the 

tables,  boys  and  the  younger"  men  and  women  appeal"  to    have 
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gained  the  largest  percentage  of  increase.  Their  actual  money- 
advance  may  be  less  than  is  received  by  other  classes,  but  they 
started  with  small  earnings  in  1834,  and  the  proportionate  advance 
is  therefore  greater.  In  factories  and  among  calenderers,  I  believe 
there  is  an  increasing  employment  of  women,  because  their  lower 
wages  and  regular  habits  make  their  labour  more  profitable.  In 
bleach  works,  the  labour  of  women  and  children  has  been  disused 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  utilising  it  along  with  that  of 
men,  and  yet  complying  with  the  Acts  which  regulate  their 
employment.  The  earnings  of  engineers,  a  skilled  class,  have 
advanced  comparatively  little  ;  but  they  have  an  advantage  over 
some  other  workmen  in  being  able  by  piecework  to  add  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent  to  their  standard  wages. 

With  Mr.  Lord's  permission  I  print,  for  comparison,  the  sum- 
mary of  the  percentage  increase  in  wages  of  various  trades  between 
1850  and  1883,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  year. 

Summary. 


Percentage  Increase  in*  Wtages  Earned  in  the 
l  ndernoted  years  on  those  earned  in  1850. 

1S60. 

1870.            1877. 

1883. 

Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving,  ) 

Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving,  \ 

Fine — Bolton  ) 

Ditto         No.  150  Weft    

16-85 

Unchanged 

Ditto 

No  returns. 

32-06 
8-00 

15-46 
Unchanged 

22-78 

10-12 

43-59 

9-68 

15-13 

No  returns. 
31-40 

64-47 

30-21 

37-72 

No  returns. 
56-60 

74-72 

16-27 

35-16 

37-00 
50-CO 

25-00             50-00 
25-77             31-44 
■2-42             1273 
24-64            55-64 
2311             48-21 

50-00 

35-05 

10-80 

4353 

3976 

11-70 

22-30      i       43-00 

39-18 

9  Trades. 

9  Trades. 

9  Trades. 

10  Trades. 

Iron  Manufacture — Decrease.. 

8-71 

11-98 

1016 

14-88 

16  MR.    ROBERT    MONTGOMERY    UN 

My  average  of  40  per  cent  compares  with  Mr.  Lord's  net  average 
of  25  per  cent.  We  begin  and  end  with  different  years.  My  list 
of  trades  does  not  precisely  agree  with  his,  and  there  are  many 
variations  of  detail  between  us.  He  includes,  for  instance,  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  which  was  a  very  small  trade  here  in  1834, 
and  between  then  and  now  would  show  a  different  movement 
Seeing  that  I  refer  back  to  a  time  sixteen  years  before  the  date 
of  his  inquiry,  when  lower  wages  prevailed  than  in  1850,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
fifty  years.  My  estimate  of  40  per  cent  for  this  district  may  also 
be  compared  with  Professor  Leone  Levi's  of  59  per  cent  for  the 
working  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  1851  and  1883, 
and  with  Mr.  Giffen's  of  nearly  100  per  cent  for  the  whole 
country,  in  the  last  fifty  years.  In  my  opinion  Mr.  Giffen's 
estimate  is  too  high ;  and  he  certainly  produces  no  evidence  that 
so  large  a  rise  has  been  attained  in  Lancashire. 

The  question  which,  in  natural  order,  follows  an  inquiry  into 
the  money  wages  paid  to  the  workpeople,  is  that  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  their  wages  will  buy.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  true 
comparison  of  economic  conditions  without  considering  the  costs 
of  living  in  1834  and  1884.  The  Gazette  average  price  of  wheat 
was  in  1834,  46s.  2d.,  and  in  1883,  41s.  7d.  Mr.  Saunder,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  has  kindly  prepared 
for  me,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  the  Treasurer,  a 
table,  which  is  summarised  below,  of  the  prices  paid  by  that  Insti- 
tution in  1833-4,  and  beside  these  are  set  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Infirmary  for  similar  articles  in  1883-4.  These  figures,  which  are 
beyond  challenge,  and  represent  the  actual  cost  in  this  district, 
are,  I  think,  a  fairer  basis  of  comparison  than  corresponding 
London  prices. 
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Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 


Article. 

Prices. 

Percentage 

of 

1S33-4. 

1833-4 

Increase.  1  Decrease. 

s.      d. 

.s. 

d. 

Flour  ... 

38     0 

Est.  35 

0 

— 

8 

Meat    . . . 

„    lb. 

Est.     0     5 

0 

7f 

48 

— 

Milk 

2     2 

2 

6 

15 

— 

Butter... 

„   lb. 

0  10 

1 

■2 

40 

— 

60     0 

66 

4 

11 

— 

Coffee  ... 

„    lb. 

1  10 

1 

0 

—             46 

Tea  

„   lb. 

5     0 

1 

9* 

— 

65 

Potatoes 

7     6 

9 

8* 

29 

— 

Coals    . . . 

„   ton 

11     8 

9 

04 

— 

23 

Soap    . . . 

Est.  50     6 

Est.  30 

0 



40 

72     0 

26 

0 

— 

64 

„    1,000  ft. 

10     3 

2 

8J 

— ■ 

74 

Assuming  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Infirmary  had  this  year 
paid  for  the  articles  detailed  in  the  list  the  same  prices  as  in  1833-4, 
he  would  have  expended  upon  them  £7,267  instead  of  =£6,144,  an 
excess  of  £1,123,  or  18  per  cent.  Excluding  the  charge  for  gas, 
the  difference  would  have  been  £131,  or  2|  per  cent.  At  this 
moment  the  cost  of  flour,  potatoes,  and  butcher's  meat  is  less  than 
is  quoted  in  the  last  report.  The  highest  retail  price  for 
the  best  cuts  of  American  or  New  Zealand  meat  is  now 
8d.  per  lb.,  while  the  41b.  loaf  is  selling  for  4|d.  or  5d., 
wheat  at  31s.  5d.  per  quarter,  and  potatoes  at  6s.  a  load.  T  am, 
therefore,  well  within  the  mark  in  concluding  that  prices  of  house- 
hold commodities  in  this  district  are  not  higher  but  rather  lower 
than  in  1834,  and  that  with  the  same  wages  a  man  can  now  buy 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  he  could  fifty  years  ago,  and  some 
of  the  luxuries  which  were  then  beyond  his  means.  I  am  also 
permitted  to  print  the  following  comparative  table  of  prices  paid 
at  the  Manchester  Workhouse  in  1841  and  1884,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians. 
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Township  of  Manchester. 

Prices  paid  for  the  undermentioned  articles  supplied  to  the  Workhouse  at 
the  dates  named  : — 


Article 

Prices. 

Percentage 
of 

1841. 

1SS4. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Butcher's  Meat, 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

Coarse... 

per  lb. 

0     4 

o    54 

37 

— 

„   lb. 

0     5| 

0     8 

39 

— 

„   lb- 

0  10 

0     7f 
(Butterine) 

— 

26 

„   lb. 

0     6g 

0     54 

— 

17 

„    load 

6     0 

5     1 

— 

15 

„    load 

28     0 

23     8 

— 

16 

„   lb. 

0     61 

0     4| 

— 

14 

„   lb. 

0     4i 

0     3 

— 

33 

House  Coals    ... 

„   ton 

11     8 

8     8 

— 

26 

Burgy     do.     ... 

„   ton 

7     6 

7     0 

— 

7 

Flour   

„   sack 

46     6 

25     9 

— 

4r 

Milk     

„    doz.  qts. 

1     6 
(Probably 
Skim  Milk) 

2     2| 
(Sew  Milk) 

Tea  

„   lb. 

4     2 

1     54 

— 

65 

„   lb. 

0     7 

0    2£ 



70 

„   lb. 

0    54 

0     5J 
(American) 

5 

The  workhouse  was  under  the  charge  of  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  until  1840,  and  as  the  figures  in  the  first  column  relate 
to  the  year  1841  they  are  not  concurrent  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding list.  The  articles  also  are  of  a  lower  grade,  but  the 
figures  prove  that  living  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  43  years 
since,  and  they  strikingly  confirm  the  conclusion  which  I  have 
just  expressed.  We  could  live  even  more  cheaply  than  our 
fathers  did  if  we  lived  as  plainly,  but  we  spend  more  because  we 
prefer  to  live  better.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  period  from 
1833  to  1835  was  exceptional,  and  therefore  unsuited  for  comparison 
with  1 884.  Mr.  Tooke's  testimony  on  this  point  is  decisive.  He  says, 
in  his  "  History  of  Prices,"  that  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests  were  then  experiencing  a  degree  of  prosperity  perfectly 
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unparalleled.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  very  general  employ- 
ment of  the  working  population  at  full  wages,  and  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  at  the  same  time  steadily  falling.  If  it  is 
remembered  then,  that  I  am  contrasting  1884  with  a  year  of  plenty, 
the  increase  in  wages,  and  in  their  purchasing  power,  will  appear 
the  more  remarkable. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  a  list  of  the  prices  of  clothing 
like  those  relating  to  food.  Changes  in  shape  and  material,  and 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  taste,  have  made  it  difficult  to 
arrange  any  corresponding  figures.  For  example,  fifty  years  ago  the 
dress  of  factory  women  was  skimped,  compared  to  what  it  is  now. 
Five  yards  of  print  was  the  ordinary  allowance  ;  but  oftener,  a  couple 
of  yards  were  made  into  a  bedgown,  and  eked  out  by  a  linsey 
woolsey  petticoat.  I  have  it  on  authority,  that  a  soldier's  kit  of 
necessaries  costs  about  the  same  in  1884  as  it  did  in  1834,  but 
the  goods  are  better,  which  is  evidence  of  a  fall  in  price. 
Staffordshire  bars  of  the  iron  which  enters  a  household  in  so  many 
forms  was  in  1834,  140s.  to  150s.  per  ton  ;  in  1884  (October),  120s. 
In  1834,  West  of  England  cloth,  which  is  now  lis.  to  12s.  per  yard, 
used  to  be  sold  for  25s.,  and  other  woollen  cloths  which  cost  10s. 
per  yard,  now  cost  5s.  In  1839-40  the  average  price  of  cotton 
cloth  exported  was  5fd.  per  yard;  in  1883  it  was  only  3^d. 
Wages  have  risen  in  the  interval,  but  human  labour  has  so  widely 
been  supplanted  by  machines  that  it  is  now  a  smaller  element  of 
cost,  and  the  whole  expense  of  manufacture  has  declined. 

The  following  short  table  shows  a  few  other  changes  in  the  price 
of  material  and  manufacture  : — 

Prices  of  Material,  Spinning,  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

1803.— 21's  Warp 2  9    per  lb.  To-day 0  S    per  lb. 

Bleaching 0  3         „  „       0     0|      „ 

40's  Fine  Cop  Weft  3  0         „  „       0  8|      „ 

32's     Turkey     Red 

Warp  9  0.,  „       1  10        „ 
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S.  d.  3.  d. 

1833.— 18's  Warp 0  Hi  per  lb.  „       0  8    per  lb. 

Dyeing  Turkey  Red  2  2  „                              ...  6d.  to  1  0 

Bleaching 0  1J      „  „       0  0£      „ 

1831. — Cost    of    spinning 
40's  Twist,  for 

wages  alone  ...  0  2         „  „       0  0£      „ 

Special  articles,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  skilled  labour  is 
expended,  may  be  more  costly  now.  If  you  employ  a  St.  Ann's 
Street  dressmaker  you  pay  dear  for  a  costume,  because  it  is  chiefly 
composed  of  delicate  workmanship  and  fashionable  taste ;  but  in 
respect  of  the  great  mass  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  people,  when 
the  raw  material  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  both 
cheaper,  the  finished  product  will  be  cheaper  also.  I  conclude, 
then,  that  for  the  same  clothing  as  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers wore  in  1834  we  should  now  pay  less  than  they  did,  and 
for  the  same  money  we  might  have  a  better  article.  Our  expendi- 
ture is  larger  than  theirs,  because  we  dress  up  to  the  standard  of 
a  more  luxurious  or  dainty  taste,  and  wear  finer  raiment  in  ever- 
changing  profusion. 

Rent  is  probably  a  larger  item  in  the  expenditure  of  a  house- 
holder, living  in  a  town,  than  it  was  about  1834.  The  price  of 
land  affects  the  rent,  and  has  increased  manifold  ;  but  in  this 
matter,  as  in  those  of  food  and  clothing,  our  standard  of  comfort  is 
higher,  and  if  we  pay  more  rent  we  get  a  better  house.  In  the 
report  of  a  committee  which  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  working  population, 
in  the  years  1834  to  1836,  I  read  that  nearly  12  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Manchester — or  about  25,000  people, 
and  in  Liverpool  nearly  40,000  people — then  lived  in  cellars,  a  class 
of  dwelling  which  is  now  almost  extinct.  The  average  rent  of 
workmen's  dwellings  in  Manchester  was  then  about  3s.  per  week. 
Mr.  Giffen's  estimate  for  the  whole  working  population  of  the  country 
is  now  £7  per  family,  or  rather  less  than  3s.  per  week,  and   he 
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assumes  that  iu  the  last  50  years  rents  have  risen  150  per  cent. 
If  his  estimate  were  accurate,  for  Manchester  7s.  6d.  per  week 
would  be  an  average  rent ;  but  it  cannot  be  true  that  our  working 
people  pay  all  round  nearly  =£20  a  year  for  their  houses,  or  that 
such  an  advance  as  150  per  cent  has  here  been  made  in  rents. 
One  large  house  agent  assures  me  that  he  has  upon  his  books 
blocks  of  property,  let  to  working  men,  which  have  not  varied  3d. 
a  week  for  the  last  30  years.  The  report  of  another  agent  is  that 
50  years  ago  his  firm  collected  2s.  6d.  per  week  from  tenants  who 
wrill  now  pay  3s.,  but  no  more,  and  that  the  better  class  of  artizans 
can  get  comfortable  houses  for  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  per  week ;  one-sixth 
of  the  income  being  a  usual  allowance  for  rent.  From  Stockport 
I  hear  that  rents  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1834.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  very  large  assumption,  that  in  this  district 
house  rents  have  risen  50  per  cent  since  1834.  If,  howrever,  40 
per  cent  has  at  the  sam.e  time  been  added  to  the  workman's 
income,  he  can  far  better  afford  to-day  to  pay  even  this  extra 
charge,  than  the  smaller  rent  which  he  paid  in  1834. 

1834.  1884. 

Per  week.  Per  week. 

8.    d.  s.    d. 

Wages 20     0         Wages 28     0 

Rent     4     0         Rent     6     0 

Balance  left  for  other  purposes  16     0         Balance    22     0 


The  next  question  which  invites  consideration  is,  How  the 
capitalists  of  all  grades  have  fared  in  the  changes  of  fifty  years  ? 
Here  I  trench  again  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Giffen 
twelve  months  ago,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  London 
Statistical  Society,  which  most  of  my  hearers  will  have  read. 
Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  derived  from  Probate  and  Income 
Tax  returns,  he  came  to  three  conclusions — 

I. — That  the  increase  of  working-class  income,  during  the  last 
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forty  years,   has   been  about   160  per  cent,  while  the  return  to 
capital  has  only  increased  about  100  per  cent. 

II. — That  capital  itself  has  increased  about  150  per  cent,  but 
the  capitalist  class  having  largely  grown  in  numbers,  the  amount 
of  capital  per  head  has  only  increased  15  per  cent,  and  the 
income  hardly  at  all. 

III. — That  the  aggregate  income  of  the  working  class  having 
increased  about  160  per  cent,  while  there  is  only  a  growth  of 
30  per  cent  in  its  numbers,  the  individual  incomes  have  increased 
about  100  per  cent. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  making  a  like  comparison  from  the 
Probate  or  Income  Tax  payments  of  this  district.  The  direct 
evidence  as  to  wages  which  I  have  produced  shows  that  an 
advance  of  about  40  per  cent  has  been  gained  by  our  working 
population,  a  considerable  advance  truly,  but  much  less  than 
Mr.  Giffen's  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  His  contention  that 
capital  is  now  swelled  rather  by  the  small  savings  of  the  many, 
than  by  the  large  accumulations  of  the  few,  is  confirmed  by  the 
extraordinary  growth  in  this  district  of  joint  stock  schemes,  and 
by  the  quiet  evanescence  of  old  banks  and  trading  firms,  or  their 
absorption  into  limited  companies.  Reasons  for  these  notorious 
facts  may  be  found  in  the  fear  of  competition,  and  hi  the  tendency 
of  a  prosperous  business  to  grow  too  large  for  personal  or  family  con- 
trol. Probably,  however,  they  are  a  sign  (1)  that  the  capitalist 
is  poorer  than  he  was,  and  thinks  that  his  profit  is  becoming  too 
small  for  the  large  risk  which  he  has  to  bear  alone;  and  (2)  that 
the  classes  below  him  have  made  money,  and  being  compelled  to 
find  an  outlet  for  it  are  willing  to  take  part  of  the  risk,  which  he 
is  disposed  to  decline.  Writing  in  1S'>7,  Mr.  Senior  estimated 
that  the  profits  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  were  about  ten 
per  cent,  including  interest  upon  capital.  Mr.  Leonard  Horner, 
who  was  at  the  time  a  factory  inspector,  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  they  ranged  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  resting  his  opinion  in 
some  degree  upon  the  fact  that  large  fortunes  had  been  made  in 
the  trade  by  men  who  not  long  before  had  begun  business  with  a 
shilling. 

In  the  Annual  of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  for  1884, 
there  is  a  list  of  nearly  all  the  cotton-spinning  companies  in  the 
Oldham  district. 

No.  of  Companies.  Share  Capital.  Loan  Capital. 

71  £2,977,000  £2,526,000 

Fifty-nine  of  these,  including  all  the  leading  companies,  made  an 
average  profit  in  1883  of  7|  per  cent.  What  the  profits  now 
are  it  is  only  possible  to  conjecture  from  the  number  of 
idle  mills,  from  the  reduced  expenditure  of  millowners  as  a 
class,  and  from  the  state  of  the  market  for  shares  in  spinning 
and  manufacturing  companies,  most  of  which  are  at  a  discount. 
Some  spinners  do  still  make  a  profit  of  over  10  per  cent; 
but  if  there  were  a  confident  belief  that  mills  would  pay 
even  a  steady  6  or  7  per  cent  the  price  of  their  shares  would 
certainly  be  higher.  These  companies  have  ample  capital,  borrow 
money  on  easy  terms,  and  are  not  tied  to  their  bankers.  The 
management  is  practical  and  inexpensive ;  their  mills  are 
new.  large,  and  well  fitted  to  do  staple  work  cheaply  and 
efficiently.  If  they  find  it  difficult  to  make  an  adequate  return 
upon  their  capital,  it  is  impossible  for  the  private  mill-owner  under 
ordinary  conditions  to  earn  good  profits.  He  therefore  determines, 
if  he  can  only  get  bare  interest  for  his  money,  to  abandon  his 
trade,  or  to  become  a  limited  partner  in  the  concern  which  he  was 
once  proud  to  call  his  own.  Whatever  the  economic  reason  for 
these  results  may  be,  the  position  of  our  coal  and  iron  companies, 
the  state  of  our  cotton  industry,  and  the  changes  that  are  pro- 
ceeding in  it,  are  significant  of  a  wide  dispersion  of  capital,  and 
of  the  diminishing  return  which  that  capital  receives.  If  the 
capitalist   has   been  able  to   hold    any  ground    in   the   unequal 
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struggle,  it  has  been  by  opening  out  new  markets  and  by  the 
unresting  application  of  new  machinery  to  his  manufactures. 
These  means  have  occasionally  given  him  good  spurts  of  profit, 
but  labour  aud  competitive  capital  have  soon  wrested  the  advan- 
tage from  him.  In  a  still  more  extended  use  of  machinery,  whose 
hand  is  never  idle  and  never  shakes  from  excess,  in  a  ready  adop- 
tion of  new  processes,  and  in  keeping  his  mind  pliant  and  his 
wits  about  him,  lie  the  capitalist's  only  hopes  of  future  success. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1873  to  1882,  305  cotton-spinning 
manufacturing  and  doubling  companies  in  Lancashire  and  on  the 
Yorkshire  border  were  registered,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
nearly  £20,000,000,  and  their  number  goes  on  increasing.  In  the 
town  of  Oldham  there  is  scarcely  a  publican,  railway  porter, 
policeman,  or  shopkeeper  who  is  not  a  shareholder  in  one  of 
them,  and  there  is  certainly  a  danger  lest  the  facilities  which 
limited  liability  offers  for  the  promotion  of  companies  may 
bring  too  many  competitors  into  the  market  for  a  trade  which  is 
growing  but  slowly.  It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  pronounce  how 
far  the  principle  of  limited  liability  may  safely  be  extended,  but 
there  is  a  further  danger  that  its  friends  may  endeavour  to  apply  it 
to  unsuitable  trades.  Works  which  require  a  frequent  change  in 
their  processes,  or  the  quick  application  of  inventive  skill,  will 
prosper  better  under  the  absolute  rule  of  a  few  men,  who  will 
expect  a  large  reward.  It  is  only  experience  that  will  determine 
what  work  can  efficiently  be  done  by  a  limited  company,  and 
how  much  must  still  be  left  to  the  strong  self-interest  of  a  master 
to  accomplish. 

Limited  liability  is  pushing  its  way  into  the  warehouses  and 
shops  which  distribute  goods.  These  are  tending  to  grow  in  size, 
whether  they  are  companies  or  private  firms,  and  appear  likely  to 
absorb  or  crush  the  host  of  smaller  competitors.  They  can  buy 
well,  and  the  charges  on  the  business  being  proportionately  low, 
they  can  sell  cheaply.     Here  again  experience  alone  can  decide  if 
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these  forms  of  distributive  agency  serve  the  public  better  than  such 
as  are  personally  managed  by  an  owner.  There  is  room  for  both, 
but  the  new  form  will  be  of  service  if  it  diminishes  the  excessive 
number  of  small  shopkeepers  and  warehousemen,  who  often  make 
less  than  nothing  by  their  trade,  and  might  spend  their  labour 
more  usefully  for  themselves  and  the  world.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  is  about  one  shop  for  every  two  dwelling-houses,  but 
the  canny  Scotchman  makes  one  serve  for  five  houses,  and  his 
country  is  richer  for  having  so  few. 

It  is  just  40  years  since  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  opened  then- 
first  store,  and  now  co-operative  societies  have  become  a  very 
popular  means  of  distributing  commodities  to  the  working  classes. 
They  seek  to  intercept  many  intermediate  profits,  for  they  carry 
on  various  processes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  wholesale  and 
retail  stores.  They  do  their  business  inexpensively.  They  can, 
therefore,  sell  cheaper  to  the  operative,  who  saves  upon  his  pur- 
chases, and  is  encouraged  by  the  system  of  cash  payments  to  form 
habits  of  prudence  and  thrift.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster  alone 
at  the  end  of  1882,  190  co-operative  societies  owned  a  capital  of 
£3,054,000,  and  their  sales  amounted  for  the  year  to  £9,630,000. 
They  claim  that  they  bring  commodities  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  at  a  charge  of  only  51  per  cent,  and  that  their  meml  iera 
save  about  10  per  cent  by  avoiding  the  cost  of  private  distribution. 
They  may  also  reasonably  contend  that  they  have  indirectly 
diminished  the  cost  of  living  to  the  whole  community  by  reducing 
shopkeepers'  prices. 

In  the  larger  operations  of  our  home  and  foreign  trade,  the 
contrast  between  the  older  and  the  newer  polity  is  apparent  in 
the  effort  which  is  being  made  to  dispense  with  middlemen. 
Both  the  home  and  foreign  consumer  are  now  brought  into  closer 
relation  with  the  maker  of  goods,  and  the  shipper  or  even  the 
grower  of  produce.  If  the  consumer  buys  direct,  he  can  usually 
buy  cheaper,  and  yet  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer  or 
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the  merchant.  Whether  the  results  of  such  attempts  are  successful 
or  not,  trade  is  plainly  striving  to  avoid  intermediate  charges,  and 
the  effort  is  another  symptom  that  the  capitalist  finds  his  margin 
of  profit  shrinking  and  that  he  is  struggling  to  enlarge  it.  Steamers, 
canals,  and  telegraphs  have  also  diminished  the  capitalist's  profit 
by  diminishing  the  necessity  for  his  aid.  Only  small  stocks  of 
goods  need  now  be  held,  and  a  less  imposing  warehouse  is  required, 
while,  through  the  facilities  which  Indiaii  and  other  banks  afford 
for  pledging  bills  of  lading,  crowds  of  men  with  small  capital,  and 
some  with  none,  are  enabled  to  compete  for  business  in  the  most 
distant  markets  and  to  beat  down  the  profits  of  the  old  houses 
which  trade  with  large  means  of  their  own. 

Along  with  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  the  working  classes 
share,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  abundant  supplies  of 
water,  good  roads,  clean  and  well-lighted  streets,  cheap  gas,  baths 
and  washhouses,  means  of  draining  and  cleansing  their*  houses, 
hospitals,  police  and  sanitary  inspection,  parks,  free  libraries,  art 
galleries,  museums,  and  schools.  The  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
are  now  enjoying  these  advantages  of  communal  life,  most  of  which 
were  wanting  50  years  ago,  literally  without  cost,  for  in  the  year 
1834  the  local  rates  in  the  township  were  4s.  lid.  in  the  pound, 
and  in  this  year  they  are  only  4s.  4d. 


In  knowledge,  manners,  and  even  in  morals  there  is  improve- 
ment to  note  in  the  past  fifty  years.  Education  is  more  diffused, 
and  assuredly  more  thorough.  In  a  letter  with  which  I  have 
lieen  favoured  from  a  large  mill-owner  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  whose  experience  extends  over  the  whole  period,  he 
testifies  that  the  spread  of  education  has  already  developed  to  a 
surprising  degree  the  intelligence,  versatility,  and  wholesome 
ambition  of  the  factory  population.  We  are  only  beginning  to 
care  for  technical  education,  but  the  Manchester  Technical  School 
.has  already  1,500  students,  and  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that 
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ail  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  his  trade  will  enable  the  work- 
man still  better  to  serve  his  master  and  himself.  In  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
Autobiography  he  makes  a  comparison  of  Lancashire  and  London 
operatives  ;  the  former,  he  says,  are  men  of  greater  character,  they 
strike  harder  on  the  anvil,  their  minds  are  more  capacious,  and 
their  ingenuity  more  inventive.  Only  knowledge  has  been  wanting, 
to  train  and  refine  their  rough  native  power. 

Reformatory  and  industrial  schools — which  did  not  exist  fifty 
years  ago,  and  were  only  adopted  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1854 — 
are  causing  a  marked  diminution  of  juvenile  crime,  and  to 
their  influence,  with  that  of  our  common  schools,  we  may  already 
attribute  much  of  the  declension  in  general  crime  which  is  shown 
by  our  judicial  statistics,  and  for  which  changes  of  legal  procedure 
will  only  very  partially  account.  The  criminal  offenders  convicted, 
after  trial,  in  England  and  Wales  were  :— 

In  1839 24,000  out  of  a  population  of  15,500,000. 

In  1883 14,659  „  „  27,132,000. 

Our  working  classes  now  pay  homage  to  virtue  by  their 
decent  and  sober  manners.  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  thus  describes  the 
habits  of  Lancashire  operatives  fifty  years  ago  : — "  When  Saturday 
evening  came,  indulgences  began  which  continued  till  Sunday 
evening.  Fiddlers  were  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and  limp-looking 
men  and  pale-faced  women  thronged  the  public-houses,  and  reeled 
andjigged  until  they  were  turned  into  the  streets.  On  the  Sunday 
morning,  the  public-houses  were  again  thronged,  that  the  thirst 
following  the  indulgence  of  the  night  before  might  be  quenched. 
When  church  hour  approached,  the  churchwardens,  with  long  staves 
tipped  with  silver,  sallied  forth,  and  seized  all  the  drunken  and  un- 
kempt on  whom  they  coidd  lay  their  hands;  and  these  being  carefully 
lodged  in  a  pew  provided  for  them,  were  left  to  enjoy  the  sermon. 
Their  captors  then  adjourned  to  some  tavern  near  at  hand,  and 
rewarded  themselves  with  a  glass  or  two  for  the  important  services 
they  had  rendered  to  morality  and  religion."     In  fact,  "sullen, 
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silent  work  alternated  with  noisy,  drunken  riot."  In  the  same 
book,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  tells  a  story  of  a  friend  who,  during  the 
short-time  agitation,  went  to  address  a  meeting  on  the  subject  in 
a  village  a  few  miles  from  Manchester.  On  his  way  he  found 
himself  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd  of  factory  operatives,  moving 
eagerly  in  the  same  direction.  Feeling  elated,  he  said  to  one  of 
the  men  near  him,  "  We  shall  have  a  good  meeting,  I  think." 
"A  what?"  "A  good  meeting  in  favour  of  the  Short  Time 
Bill."  "Nay,"  shouted  the  man,  "its  nobbut  a  dog-fite."  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  in  Caroline  Fox's  Journal,  of  a  man,  who, 
meeting  a  friend,  after  an  execution,  asked  him — "  Well,  hast  been 
to  the  hanging]"  "No,"  said  he,  "I've  been  at  my  work." 
"Why,  thee  never  dost  go  to  see  any  pleasuring,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  The  habits  of  the  masters  have  altered  likewise, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  could  not  find  here  to-day  the  sturdy  veterans 
with  £100,000  in  each  pocket,  whom  he  used  to  see  in  1832 
smoking  clay  pipes  and  calling  for  brandy  and  water  in  the  bar 
parlours  of  homely  taverns.  This  country  still,  however,  expends 
£130,000,000  a  year  upon  drink,  to  the  injury  of  its  trade  and 
morals.  If  £70,000,000  of  this  sum  were  spent  instead  on  better 
clothing  and  food,  the  capitalist  would  enjoy  a  long  lease  of 
profit,  the  workman  might  be  sure  of  higher  wages,  and  the 
morality  and  manners  of  the  whole  community  would  be  improved. 
All  classes  have  now  more  regai'd  for 

"  The  gentler  morals,  such  as  play 
Through  life's  more  cultured  walks  and  charm  the  way  ;" 

and,  so  far  as  observation  and  statistics  can  witness,  they  keep 
the  commandments  more  faithfully.  In  respect  of  economic  con,, 
ditions,  over  the  time  of  our  enquiry,  the  owner  of  small  savings 
has  gained  at  the  cost  of  the  large  capitalist,  and  the  advantage 
has  gone  to  the  workman  rather  than  the  master.  This  will, 
I  conceive,  remain  with  him,  if  he  will  save  his  money  and  will 
employ  his  political  influence  and  power  of  combination  in 
fostering  the  growth  of  capital  and  applying  it  to  productive  uses. 
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In  the  social  progress  of  half-a-century,  all  classes  have  shared ; 
the  poor  most  of  all.  And  in  the  fuller  civic  life,  wider  corporate 
activity  and  more  fruitful  use  of  the  nation's  power,  for  which 
we  look,  I  anticipate  that  the  humbler  and  less  affluent  classes 
will  enjoy  a  still  more  conspicuous  advantage. 
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APPENDIX 


COMPARATIVE    REVIEW    OF    WAGES    PAID    IN    ENGINEERING    WORKS, 

1S34  and  1884. 


1834. 

1884, 

If  the  differ- 

Class  of 
Workmen. 

Hours 
consti- 
tuting 
a  Week. 

Wages 
paid  per 
Week. 

Hours 
consti- 
tuting 
a  Week. 

Wages 

paid  per 

Week 

Increase 

per  week  and 

per  cent. 

be  taken  into 
account  the 

increase  will 
be  equal  to 

Pattern  Makers. 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

26/0 
34/0 
15/0 
20/0 
30/0 
31/6 
31/6 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

3S/0 
38/0 
18/0 
26/0 
34/0 
34/0 
34/0 

12/0—46%    \ 
4/0-117% 
3/0—20% 
6/0—30% 

— 
r— 1 

66-3% 

27% 

Labourers    

35-5% 

48% 

29|% 

Turners  

ST. 

4/0—13^%    [ 

Engineers    

2/6—8% 
2/6-8% 

CD 

23% 

23% 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hours  constituting  a  week  have  been 
reduced  by  10  per  cent.  In  making  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  to  men  at 
the  present  time  as  compared  with  50  years  ago,  the  question  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Fifty  years  ago  over- 
time was  paid  for  merely  on  time  made,  now,  the  rule  is,  for  the  first  two 
hours,  time  and  quarter ;  for  the  second  two  hours,  time  and  half;  following 
hours,  double  time.  Overtime  on  Saturdays  commencing  at  12-30.  Sunday 
work,  double  time. 
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The  notions  which  appear  in  economic  science  have  among  them- 
selves a  very  close  relation  of  interdependence.  Each  has  its 
meaning  determined  according  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  a  com- 
prehensive theory,  and  carries  with  it  a  significance  that  can  hardly 
be  understood  save  by  reference  to  considerations  of  wider  scope. 
Isolated  treatment  of  any  one  is  therefore  exposed  to  a  peculiar 
danger,  that  of  resting  upon  what  must  be  called  assumptions  in 
respect  of  the  particular  notion  handled,  though  they  might  be 
established  truths  in  the  more  general  theory.  The  notion  of 
Money,  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  consider  on  some  of  its  sides, 
enjoys  perhaps  an  evil  pre-eminence  in  economics,  for  the  facts 
indicated  through  it  so  interpenetrate  the  whole  economic  structure 
of  society  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  discussions  coextensive 
wdth  the  science  itself.  Only  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary  restriction 
can  one  avoid  the  introduction  of  general  economic  theory ;  even 
with  such  restriction,  though  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary,  in  the 
words  of  an  old  writer,  "  to  treat  of  government,  peace,  war,  trade, 
arts,  navigation,  exchange,  usury,  banks,  and  money  projects,  etc., 
asthey  tend  to  the  explication  and  right  knowledge  of  my  subject,"* 
yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  many  points  which  would  find 
a  more  appropriate  place  in  a  discussion  of  economics  as  a  whole. 

*  "A  Discourse  of  Money,"  1(396,  p.  7. 
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The  aim  which  the  considerations  I  lay  before  you  have  is  two-fold  : 
1st,  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  conception  of  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  economic  theory  by  Money  than  can  be  gathered  from  the 
vague  and  fluctuating  use  of  the  term  in  popular  talk,  or  even 
in  the  writings  of  professed  economists ;  2nd,  on  the  basis  of  this 
conception,  should  we  succeed  in  obtaining  it,  to  consider  the 
significance  of  certain  important  economic  theorems  which  in  con- 
junction form  what  has  been  called  the  doctrine  of  prices. 

Were  it  possible,  one  would  gladly  begin  by  stating  a  securely 
determined  definition  of  the  notion  which  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
in  detail ;  for  the  complete  understanding  of  its  meaning  ought 
to  follow  merely  by  explication  of  what  is  compressed  in  or 
implied  by  the  terms  in  which  the  definition  is  stated.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  economist  finds  himself,  in  respect  to  the 
definitions  of  his  fundamental  ideas,  in  a  most  unfavourable 
position.  A  mathematician  proceeds  from  definitions  with  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  that  in  so  doing  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  the 
aim  he  has  in  view,  for  the  content  of  the  notion  that  is  unfolded 
in  his  definition  is  not  arbitrarily,  but  naturally  and  necessarily, 
given  by  his  own  thinking,  by  his  own  construction,  and  he  there- 
fore has  the  most  perfect  insight  into  its  meaning  and  limits. 
Moreover,  he  takes  for  granted  that  in  so  constructing  his  notion 
and  expressing  it  in  a  definition,  he  is  exposed  to  no  danger  from 
alteration  in  the  very  nature  of  the  facts  to  which  his  notion  and 
definition  refer.  The  material  he  has  to  deal  with  is,  so  to  speakj 
stable  and  permanent.  His  sole  difficulty  is  to  find  terms  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  express  what  he  has  before  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  the  material  of  treatment  is  concrete,  changeable 
fact ;  wherever  we  have  to  gather  up  by  comparison  and  selection 
the  essential  features  of  any  important  group  of  phenomena,  then 
definitions  must  be  tentative  and  provisional.  Our  notions  must 
vary  with  the  changing  scope  of  our  knowledge,  with  the  varying 
success  of  our  endeavour  to  extract  from  the  chaos  of  experience 
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the  fundamental  relations  that  determine  the  phenomena,  and  with 
the  extent  of  our  ability  to  connect  even  these  fundamental 
relations  through  a  more  general  theory.  The  possibilities  of  such 
variation  in  the  meaning  of  notions,  and,  by  consequence,  in  the 
exact  significance  of  terms,  must  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
complexity  of  the  experience  to  which  they  refer,  and  must  be 
greatest  when  the  facts  are  not  merely  complex  in  the  appeai'ance 
they  present  at  any  moment,  but  are,  in  themselves,  subject  to 
continuous  alteration  and  development. 

Economists  have  certainly  not  been  backward  in  claiming 
indulgence  for  their  definitions,  on  the  ground  of  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  been  content 
to  refer  the  difficulty  somewhat  vaguely  to  the  necessity  they  are 
under  of  employ iug,  scientifically  and  technically,  terms  used 
popularly  in  a  variety  of  senses.  Without  refusing  to  admit  that 
language  is  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  the  economist,  and  that 
economical  terminology  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  understood  according  to  the  popular  and  incomplete  sense  of 
its  terms,  it  must  be  said  that  the  difficulties  lie  deeper  than  in 
the  words  employed.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  can  be  fairly  described  as  merely  verbal,  and  that  it  can 
be  reconciled  by  any  linguistic  process.  The  difference  signifies  that 
a  different  meaning  is  attached  to  the  terms ;  there  is  therefore  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  dispute  as  to  the  content  of  two  notions,  of 
two  views  of  things — a  dispute  which  can  only  be  settled  by 
reference  to  the  things  themselves.  The  occasions  of  such 
difference  of  opinion  do  not  present  themselves  only  in  the  inter- 
course between  the  economist  on  the  one  hand,  the  practical  man, 
or  man  using  familiar,  popular  terms  on  the  other.  Whoever  cares 
to  refer  to  the  definitions  of  the  most  important  notions  in 
economical  theory  will  find  divergences  that  are  not  to  be 
explained  as  merely  verbal,  but  that  point  to  radical  differences 
of  view. 
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I  desire  to  refer  briefly  to  what  appear  to  be  the  main  causes 
of  the  difficulty  in  defining  economic  notions,  not  because  I  think 
it  possible  by  an  incidental  treatment  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  economic  method,  but  because  the  effects 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  special  notion  we  are 
proposing  to  consider.  Nor  do  I  imagine  there  is  much  novelty  in 
what  I  have  to  say  on  the  point.  It  is  recognised  everywhere 
that  owing  to  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  facts  which  the 
economist  has  to  contemplate  it  must  be  difficult  for  him  to 
succeed  in  abstracting  from  the  unimportant  details  and  express- 
ing the  essential  residuum  in  a  precise  and  useful  form.  But  the 
exact  nature  of  the  complexity  in  its  bearing  on  the  task  of 
framing  definitions  in  economics  has  not  been  so  commonly 
recognised.  The  all-comprehensive  fact  which  the  economist  has 
to  contemplate,  the  matter  which  he  endeavours  to  understand 
and  reduce  to  intelligible  form,  is  the  economic  structure  and 
development  of  society.  No  part  of  this  matter  can  be  perfectly 
understood  in  isolation,  and  in  the  attempt  to  define,  i.e.,  to  express 
in  abstract  terms  the  fundamental  relations  which  connect  any 
one  part  with  others,  the  economist,  has,  therefore,  as  a  back- 
ground his  conception  of  the  general  nature  and  interconnexion  of 
the  whole.  On  the  one  hand,  then,  he  has  a  general  limit  imposed 
on  his  treatment  of  social  facts,  for  whatever  characteristics  they 
may  present  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  he  has  only  to 
consider  their  connection  with  the  economic  life  and  structure  of 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
matter  before  him  is  a  continuously  developing  social  life,  which 
offers  itself  to  him  in  every  variety  of  stage,  and  that  his  defini- 
tions, which  involve  of  necessity  a  certain  abstraction,  have  full 
validity  and  application  only  in  relation  to  a  specific  complex  of 
circumstances.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  form  a  kind  of  ideal 
picture  of  an  economic  society  and  define  in  reference  to  it,  but 
he  must  remember  that  the  reality  of  things  is  different  from  his 
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idea,  and  that  his  definitions,  though  containing  a  portion  of 
truth,  must  stand  in  need  of  qualification  and  restriction  if  they 
are  to  be  usefully  employed.  Wherever,  then,  an  economic 
notion  comes  forward  and  has  its  content  fixed  by  a  definition,  we 
must  insist  that  such  definition  shall  contain  an  unambiguous 
statement  of  the  exact  conditions,  the  precise  phase  of  the  economic 
life  which  have  been  kept  in  view  in  the  definition.  To  give 
examples  of  the  perplexities  to  which  neglect  of  these  simple  rules 
of  method  have  led  economists  would  take  us  too  far  from  the 
special  point,  but  ample  illustration  would  be  furnished  in  the 
current  economic  definitions  of  utility,  wealth,  capital,  and  will  be 
furnished  by  the  notion  Money  itself. 

A  second  important  class  of  difficulties  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  material  of  study,  the  economic  structure  and  development  of 
a  society,  has  passed  through  various  historical  phases,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  not  only  may  the  terms  appropriate  to  define 
economic  relations  at  one  phase  become  wholly  inapplicable  to  a 
more  complicated  state  of  matters,  but  also  economic  functions 
may  develop  from  one  another  in  such  manner  that  the  earlier, 
though  still  preserving  some  reality,  has  been  taken  up  into 
and  radically  modified  in  the  later.  The  science  which  endeavours 
to  give  an  accurate  but  general  representation  of  these  functions 
may  err  grievously  through  not  recognising  that  its  own  notions 
are  historical,  and  may  contain  in  themselves  traces  of  a  develop- 
ment from  less  to  more  complex.  The  failing  of  popular  language  is 
that  it  continues  to  employ  terms  which  did  once  refer  to  a  real  state 
of  facts  in  reference  to  a  wholly  altered  condition.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  evil  is  far  from  being  successfully  overcome,  that 
it  is  perhaps  aggravated  by  the  very  common  device  of  economic 
theory,  to  approach  a  definition  by  a  kind  of  hypothetical  history, 
a  device  that  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  the  case  of  Capital  and 
Money.  For  such  hypothetical  histories  effect  a  simplification 
of  the  conditions  that  requires  special  and  detailed  justification 
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when  it   is  proposed   to   identify  what   one  finds  there  with  the 
more  complicated  phases  of  real  life. 

The  difficulties,  arising  mainly  from  these  two  sources,  which 
beset  efforts  to  define  any  fundamental  notions  of  economic 
science  come  into  prominence  in  the  case  of  Money.  On  the 
one  hand,  so  various  are  the  facts  indicated  by  the  term  Money,  in 
common  parlance,  so  numerous  are  the  distinctions  implied  in  the 
several  uses  of  it,  so  radically  different  are  the  conditions  pre- 
sented in  the  various  cases  of  its  use,  that  some  of  the  best 
economists  have  altogether  despaired  of  tracing  any  identity  of 
significance  and  framing  a  comprehensive  general  definition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  mode  of  carrying  on  the  transac- 
tions of  commercial  life  between  the  primitive  stage  to  which  one 
is  accustomed  to  assign  the  origin  of  money  and  the  developed 
structure  of  a  modern  state  is  so  enormous,  that  one  may  well 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  by  mere  accident — by  the  force  of 
analogy — that  the  same  title  has  come  to  be  applied  to  facts  and 
relations  totally  distinct  in  their  essence. 

That  the  same  term,  Money,  is  used  to  designate  things  distinct 
in  their  economic  nature  is  a  commonplace  with  writers  on  the 
theory  of  the  subject,  and  attention  has  constantly  been  called  to 
the  familiar  phrases  which,  in  some  more  or  less  explicit  fashion, 
tend  to  identify  the  notions  of  money  and  capital.  But  the  con- 
fusion is  not  removed  by  clearing  up  this  solitary  instance  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  uniformity  of  meaning  in  a  term  unless  we  can 
feel  sure  that  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  in 
relation  to  which  it  is  used  can  in  no  way  affect  the  essential  fact 
we  desire  to  express.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  money 
generally,  of  the  money  of  a  country,  of  excess  or  scarcity  of 
money,  of  the  demand  or  supply  of  money,  of  money  as  distinct 
from  capital,  of  money  as  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  community, 
of  money  as  floating,  free,  uninvested  capital,  it   is  requisite  in 
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every  case  to  examine  the  exact  nature  of  the  social  facts  involved, 
the  matter  within  which  the  function  indicated  by  the  term  money 
is  manifested,  before  we  can  decide  whether  we  are  justified  in 
using  the  same  term  in  such  a  variety  of  ways.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  all  such  cases,  and  the  number  of  them 
might  be  increased  at  pleasure,  there  is  a  more  or  less  definite 
state  of  facts  contemplated,  and  that  the  true  significance  of  the 
term  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  careful  criticism  of  it.  The 
criticism  must  be  thorough,  for  nothing  is  more  delusive  than 
superficial  resemblance.  One  notes,  e.g.,  that  in  a  community 
the  possession  of  a  particular  commodity,  a  piece  of  coin, 
has  a  command  over  other  commodities  exactly  similar,  for 
practical  purposes,  to  a  right  or  legal  title  to  demand 
a  quantity  of  commodity.  We  generalize  hastily  and  identify 
money,  or  coin,  if  we  are  more  cautious,  with  a  bill,  or  draft  on 
goods  generally.  One  notes  that  in  a  community  the  possession 
of  something  called  money  is  but  a  transition  stage,  and  that  the 
final  step  in  the  process,  the  satisfaction  of  the  individual,  is  only 
reached  by  exchanging,  i.e.,  ceasing  to  possess  the  money.  We  rush 
at  once  to  the  conclusion,  money  is  intrinsically  useless ;  it  is  a 
means  only ;  the  more  completely  it  can  be  dispensed  with 
the  better.  And  we  may  strengthen  our  convictions  by  Midas 
fables  and  the  like.  In  neither  case  have  we  gone  to  the  root 
of  the  matter ;  in  both  we  have  arbitrarily  restricted  our  view,  and 
by  narrowing  the  conditions  have  reduced  to  a  nullity  the  notion 
we  desired  to  explain. 

Where  there  is  some  difficulty  as  to  the  exact  facts  we 
propose  to  define,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  clear  and  satisfactory  result  by  assuming  that  the  facts  are 
precisely  known  and  asking  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  others. 
Yet  to  such  a  method  economists  generally  have  been  driven  in 
their  effort  to  formulate  a  complete  definition  of  money.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  gather  from  a  survey   of  the  functions  of 
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money  a  conception  of  its  essential  nature,  and  on  the  whole  the 
best  definitions  are  those  which  include  most  explicitly  the  treat- 
ment of  these  functions.*  See,  e.g.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Walker's  definition  : 
Money  is  "  that  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the 
community  in  final  discharge  of  debts  and  full  payment  for 
commodities,  being  accepted  equally  without  reference  to  the 
character  or  credit  of  the  person  who  offers  it,  and  without  the 
intention  of  the  person  who  receives  it  to  consume  it  or  enjoy  it 
or  apply  it  to  any  other  use  than  in  turn  to  tender  it  to  others  in 
discharge  of  debts  or  payment  for  commodities."  (''Money, 
Trade,  and  Industry,"  p.  4.)  It  is  no  objection  in  theory  to  a  defini- 
tion that  it  merely  summarizes  the  general  knowledge  obtained  by 
detailed  research,  but  it  is  certainly  impossible  to  begin  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  discharged,  i.e.,  the  normal  modes  of  operation 
or  usage,  without  some  previous  assumption  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  which  discharges  the  functions,  and  the  kind  of  sur- 
roundings which  render  the  discharge  possible.  In  most  cases, 
no  doubt,  this  previous  assumption  is  contained  in  the  hypo- 
thetical history  that  one  constructs  of  the  origin  of  the  use  of 
money  in  a  community. 

Accepting,  provisionally,  some  form  of  this  history,  let  us  review 
briefly  the  functions  commonly  assigned  to  money.  Pre-eminently) 
and  in  the  first  instance,  money  presents  itself  as  a  common 
medium  of  exchange.     One  sees,  without  difficulty,  how  important 

*  The  following  definitions  of  Money  may  further  illustrate  what  is  here  meant : — 
(1.)  "  Mankind  having  consented  to  put  an  imaginary  value  upon  gold  and  silver,  by 
reason  of  their  durableness,  scarcity,  and  not  being  very  liable  to  be  counterfeited,  have 
made  them,  by  general  consent,  the  common  pledges,  whereby  men  are  assured,  in 
exchange  for  them,  to  receive  equally  valuable  things  to  those  they  have  parted  with,  for 
any  quantity  of  these  metals."  Locke,  Works,  v.,  p.  22.  Cf.  Hume,  "  Essay  on  Money ;" 
Montesquieu,  "Esprit  des  Lois,"  book  xxii.  chap.  2;  Macleod,  "  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy,"  Article  "  Currency."  Adam  Smith  ("Wealth  of  Nations,"  ii.,  c.  2.)  and  J.  S. 
Mill  (hi.,  c.  S,  §  1.),  though  not  sharing  in  the  implied  view,  use  incautiously  similar 
expressions. 

(2.)  "  It  is  not  with  money  that  things  are  really  purchased.  .  .  .  There  cannot  be, 
intrinsically,  a  more  insignificant  thing  in  the  economy  of  a  society  than  money."  J.  S. 
Mill,  hi.,  c.  S  ;  cf.  Price,  "  Practical  Political  Economy."  362,  374. 
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is  the  service  l'endered  by  any  economic  good,  anything  currently 
generally  valued,  in  facilitating  exchanges,  but  one  must  add 
that  unless  a  special  significance  be  attached  to  the  term 
"medium,"  we  shall  not  escape  all  the  sunken  rocks  that  lie 
concealed  under  a  statement  so  apparently  clear  and  intelligible* 
Shall  we  understand  by  "medium  "  that  the  basis  of  the  function 
must  itself  be  a  material  commodity  1  or  shall  we  include,  under 
the  same  term,  the  bases  of  exchange-transactions  familiar  to  a 
developed  commercial  community,  but  inconceivable  in  the 
primitive  community  where  we  suppose  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  1 
"  Medium "  per  se,  is  a  quite  abstract  term,  and  even  if  we 
substitute  the  allied  expression  "  instrument,"  we  are  not  much 
benefited.  Historically,  no  doubt,  a  material  substratum  was  the 
only  practicable  medium  or  instrument ;  but  our  terms  are  wider 
than  the  material  fact,  and,  so  far  as  this  first  function  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  still  left  in  the  dark.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that 
there  would  be  perfect  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  exchange. 

Nevertheless  I  doubt  not  that  to  serve  as  the  ultimate  basis  for 
all  exchanges,  to  supply  the  middle  term  in  all  transference  of 
possessions,  is  the  root  idea  of  money,  and  the  primitive  function 
of  money  as  a  commodity  or  method  of  dealing  with  commodities,  on 
which  primitive  function  others,  more  or  less  by  natural  necessity, 
have  been  engrafted.  Thus,  that  ratios  of  exchange  would  be 
established  within  certain  limits,  on  a  generally  recognised  scale 
even  in  a  state  of  barter,  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  but  it  is  just 
as  certain  that  no  extensive  scale  of  values  could  be  constructed, 
perhaps  could  be  imagined,  in  a  primitive  community,  were  it  not 
for  the  power  of  reducing  all  to  the  common  measure  supplied  by 
the  generally  accepted  medium  of  exchange.  The  operations  of 
exchange,  and  the  whole  economic  life  of  a  community,  form  a 
continuous   process   in   time  from   which    fixity   of    dealings  at 

* 
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successive  intervals  would  be  altogether  wanting  were  there  not  a 
common  measure.  Nor  do  I  think  that  one  need  introduce  into 
the  consideration  of  the  practicable  common  measure  any  doubts 
as  to  its  absolute  or  unvarying  character.  The  needs  which  call 
for  the  measure  are  practical  in  character,  and  can  be  amply 
satisfied  by  the  selection  of  a  relatively  unvarying  standard.  But 
while  one  cannot  allow  much  weight  to  the  desire  to  deal  in  the 
abstract  with  this  scale  of  value,  while  one  would  reject  any 
identification  of  money  with  a  "sense  of  value" — (Lord  Castlereagh) 
— or  any  fancy  as  to  "  money  of  account,"  it  must  be  admitted  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  function,  that  onr  descriptive  terms 
are  of  perfect  generality,  and  that  it  is  only  practical  utility,  and 
the  force  of  usage  that  unite  in  any  substratum  of  exchanges  the 
double  function  of  medium  and  measure.*  More  than  one 
economist  has  speculated  as  to  the  possibility,  in  order  to 
meet  certain  obvious  inconveniences,  of  separating  the  two 
functions.t  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
some  common  term  of  reference,  and  the  use  of  a  common  medium 
may  be  the  first  condition  for  obtaining  the  desired  end,  but  the 
medium  need  not  be  the  only,  or  the  last  form  of  the  measure 
adopted. 

With  these  two  functions,  which  I  should  arrange  as  primary 
and  secondary,  most  economists  would  conclude  the  matter, 
perhaps  explicitly  separating  the  second,  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
merely  denominative  functions  of  the  common  medium  from  its 
service  as  a  standard  of  comparative  values  at  different  times,  and 
adding  a  mere  reference  to  certain  extraneous  uses  to  which  money 

*  Sir  J.  Stewart. — "  Money,  which  I  call  of  account,  is  no  more  than  an  arbitrary 
scale  of  equal  parts,  invented  for  measuring  the  respective  value  of  things  vendible." — 
"Principles  of  Money,"  I,  c.  1. 

t  See  Jevons'  "Money,"  cc.  3  and  25,  with  the  references  there  given.  To  these  should 
be  added,  of  English  economists,  the  able  but  little  known  work  of  E.  Hill,  "  Principles 
of  Currency,"  1S50. 
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may  be  put,  e.g.,  to  serve  as  a  store  of  value,  as  a  means  of  trans- 
porting value.  These  extraneous  functions,  however,  appear  to 
me  far  too  important  to  be  so  lightly  dealt  with,  and  to  connect 
themselves  with  a  wider  consideration  which  must  be  given  to  the 
whole  subject.  In  respect  to  the  two  principal  functions,  we 
have  had  in  view  an  extremely  simple  social  structure,  and 
though  what  suffices  to  enable  it  to  develop  is  necessary  for  a  more 
complicated  form,  it  is  not  sufficient.  We  need  to  contemplate 
not  only  a  natural  society  and  ask  how  it  manages  to  evade  the 
perplexities  of  barter,  but  a  civilised  and  legalised  society ;  to  take 
as  the  basis  of  inquiry  a  community  in  which  law  is  established  for 
all  transactions  among  its  members,  and  which  may  stand  to  other 
communities  somewhat  in  the  fashion  in  which  one  member  of  the 
hypothetical  natural  society  stood  to  his  fellows.  In  such  a  society 
the  primitive  methods  of  exchanging  have  undergone  enormous 
development  or  change ;  circulation  of  commodities  is  no  longer 
facilitated  in  the  same  way  by  mere  intervention  of  a  third  term ; 
an  elaborate  and  delicate  system  of  credit  operations  has  taken  the 
place  of  direct  purchase  with  the  standard  equivalent  in  hand. 
Now  the  pre-requisite  for  any  development  along  such  lines  is  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  means  of  payment,  the  determination  of 
legal  tender.  It  is  by  no  means  mathematically  necessary  that 
legal  tender  in  a  community  shall  be  the  same  as  the  common 
medium  naturally  adopted  in  a  sinrpler  social  state,  and  as  matter 
of  fact,  legal  tender  has  often  been  of  distinct  nature.  But  the 
reasons  for  identifying  them  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  over- 
whelming, and  so,  by  various  methods,  and  with  much  difference 
in  detail,  it  has  come  about  that  legal  tender  has  been  identified 
with  the  "  natural "  money  of  the  primitive  community.  I 
distinguish  this  as  a  new  aspect  of  Money,  certainly  one  sufficiently 
prominent  in  current  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Closely   connected   therewith,  within  the   limits   of  the   com- 
munity, comes  a  further  function   which  the  legal  tender  must 
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suffice  to  discharge,  that  of  serving  as  ultimate  reserve  for  all 
credit  operations.     I  am  aware  that  generally  in  referring  tc  this 
matter,    no  stress  is  laid  on  the  "legal  tender"  aspect   of  the 
reserve,  but,  where  that  is  omitted,  the  supposition  must  be  made 
that  the  community,  to  use  Hobbes'  phrase,  is  in  "a  state  of  nature." 
To  a  certain  extent  such  a  state  of  nature  obtains  between  com- 
munities regarded  as  interchanging  units,  and   in  that  respect  I 
see  no  new  function  that  falls  to  be  discharged.     Ease  of  trans- 
port and  the  like  are  no  new  features,  but  qualities  which  enable 
any  commodity  to  be   selected    as   instrument   of   international 
payments.     When  we  endeavour  by  grouping  these  functions  to 
obtain   an  insight  into  the  precise  meaning  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  notion  Money,  we  note  that  they  correspond  very 
fairly  to  what  one  might  call  the  natural  history  of  the  notion. 
They  represent  stages  in  the  progressive  development  of  a  society, 
in  each  of  which  an  established  mode   of  action  renders  possible 
a  new  method.     Thus,  the  use  of  a  common  medium,  a  general 
purchasing  instrument,  renders  possible  the  determination  of  a 
scale  of  values  ;  that  in  time  lends  itself  readily  to  the  need  of 
some  legalised   method  of  discharging  obligations,   which  finally 
affords   the  foundation   for   all    credit   dealings.      Not   that   the 
special   mode   of  carrying  out   any    of  these  more  complicated 
functions  is  irrevocably  tied  to  that  in  which  it  originated,  for  a 
standard  that  is  not  the  common  medium  is  conceivable,  and  is 
slightly  practised  though  extremely  difficult  and   hazardous ;  legal 
tender   has  often  divorced   itself  from   the    medium,   and  credit 
operations  are  not  exclusively  based  upon  the  medium  of  exchange. 
It  is  this  close  natural  connection  of  the  functions  on  the  one  hand, 
with  possibility  of  divergence  on  the  other,  that  is  mainly,  though 
not  wholly,  responsible  for  the  fluctuating  sense  of  the  term  Money. 
Now  one,  now  another,  of  the  various  uses  is   prominent  when 
we  deal  with  the  term,  and  since  all  combine  in   the  more  com- 
plicated form  of  economic  structure  which  we  generally  have  in 
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mind,  we  in  vain  endeavour  after  a  definition  that  shall  include 
them  all.  We  waver  between  the  abstract  sense  of  the  term, 
which  should  contain  only  the  characteristic  feature,  the  ultimate 
difference,  and  the  collective  sense,  which  strives  to  include  all 
features  and  all  the  facts  that  present  them.  The  truth,  so 
far  as  the  theory  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  combination  of  the  two ; 
we  should  recognise,  frankly  and  freely,  that  what  we  call  Money  has 
had  an  historical  development,  and  in  the  course  of  it  has  come 
to  discharge  a  variety  of  functions  in  respect  to  most  of  which 
it  is  not  the  solitary  exponent.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  determine 
what  is  the  primitive,  unique  feature,  and  so  to  fix  the  various 
functions  to  some  concrete  reality,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
our  grouping  of  the  functions  enables  an  easy  answer  to  be  given. 
That  which,  as  matter  of  fact,  has  been  selected  as  common 
medium  of  exchange  is  the  substantial  basis  of  all  the  functions 
of  Money.  Certain  marks  such  substantial  basis  must  have;  and 
other  marks,  not  less  easily  enumerated,  may  give  to  any  article 
of  value  supreme  claims  to  recognition.  What  articles  may 
possess  these  marks  is  not  to  be  settled  a  priori;  various  articles 
have  been  selected  at  different  times ;  but  for  all  civilised  com- 
munities the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  have  securely 
established  themselves.  I  do  not  call  "  gold  and  silver  "  money 
simply.  The  distinction  is  doubtless  a  subtle  one,  though  not 
useless  even  for  practice,  but  the  notion  of  "  precious  metal,"  or 
of  "  gold  and  silver,"  is  not  identical  with  the  notion  precious 
metal  or  gold  and  silver  as  Money.  In  the  first  we  exclude  from 
consideration  all  qualities  save  those  which  the  objects  possess  in 
common  with  any  economic  quantity  ;  in  the  second,  we  include, 
and  indeed,  give  almost  the  solitary  place  to  the  long  series  of 
functions  which  in  a  society  custom  and  law  enable  them  to 
discharge. 

Are  we,  then,  bound  to  reject  the  current  phraseology  which 
would  describe  as  Money,  notes  with  forced  currency  (paper-money, 
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as  it  is  called),  or  the  ordinary  Bank  note,  or  any  other  credit 
document  which  makes  distinct  reference  to  payment  in  legal 
tender  (metallic  or  paper)  ?  Are  not  these  media  of  exchange  ? 
Do  they  not  discharge  debts  1  Do  they  not  circulate  commodities 
with  even  greater  celerity  and  economy  than  money  composed  of 
precious  metals  1  The  answer  is  obvious.  No  theoretical  com- 
pleteness can  be  exacted  from  language,  but  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  so  employing  the  term  "  Money  "  we  have  in  view 
a  quite  special  sphere  of  operations,  and  some  only  of  the  functions 
which  in  conjunction  make  up  the  full  essence  of  money.  We 
cannot  regard  as  general  a  function  which  is  only  possible  under 
limited  conditions.  The  conception  of  paper  money,  e.g.,  involves 
a  somewhat  highly  specialised  form  of  government  interference  with 
a  particular  community,  and  the  limits  of  this  additional  feature  are 
not  rashly  to  be  transgressed.  So  with  the  others.  The  same 
considerations  apply  in  the  case  of  money  as  in  other  fundamental 
notions  of  economics.  According  to  the  more  or  less  restricted 
field  within  which  the  notion  is  sought,  so  will  the  resulting 
definition  be  less  or  more  adequate,  and  there  may  be  the  most 
surprising  conflict  of  definitions  if  we  pass  without  due  precautions 
from  a  narrower  to  a  wider  field.  In  theory,  what  one  has  mainly 
in  view  is  the  somewhat  vague  idea  of  the  total  exchanging  bodies 
making  up  the  trading  world,  and  Money  then  signifies  the  medium 
of  exchange  through  which,  proximately  or  ultimately,  all  transac- 
tions are  completed. 

The  result  of  these  general  considerations  is  briefly  :  that  the 
notion  Money  indicates  not  anything  taken  in  respect  of  its  natural 
qualities,  but  the  substantial  basis  of  a  whole  series  of  economical 
functions,  the  idea  of  these  functions  forming  part  of  the  notion 
itself;  that  in  using  the  term  Money,  we  may  carry  with  us,  more 
or  less  completely,  the  idea  of  these  functions,  and  so  may  employ 
the  term  in  a  variety  of  partially  correct  ways  ;    and,  finally,  that 
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in  economic  science  itself  the  several  propositions  respecting  Money 
and  its  relations  to  other  facts  of  the  social  structure,  require  con- 
stantly to  be  interpreted  by  including  the  qualifications  which 
depend  on  the  limited  conditions  we  may  have  chosen  to  take  into 
account.* 

The  difficulties  which  surround  the  definition  of  Money  are, 
unfortunately,  by  no  means  exhausted  by  a  general  treatment  of 
the  functions  of  Money,  as  such.  So  important  a  place  do  Money 
and  monetary  regulations  hold  in  the  general  course  of  commerce, 
that  a  quite  new  set  of  considerations  require  to  be  taken  into 
account  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  even  the  abstract  outlines  of  the 
whole  subject.  In  a  civilised  community,  carrying  on  trade  with 
other  nations,  such  portion  of  the  world's  money  as  it  possesses 
comes  before  us  in  three  aspects — (1)  as  furnishing  the  material  for 
effecting  a  variable  quantity  of  domestic  interchanges  and  payments, 
as  coin  of  the  realm  ;  (2)  as  supplying  the  ultimate  security  for 
the  larger  portion  of  the  credit  dealings,  domestic  or  international ; 
(3)  as  an  article  of  international  trade.  In  such  a  community 
there  has  been  applied  to  the  medium  of  exchange  the  same 
process  to  which  generally  the  title  credit,  or  credit  operation,  is 
given,  and  just  as  the  individual  trader  no  longer  requires  to  carry 
with  him  the  sufficient  stock  of  exchange  medium  for  his  several 
transactions,  but  requires  only  to  have,  or  to  appear  to  have,  the 


*  The  various  synonyms  for  Money  in  some  of  its  aspects  are  frequent  causes  of  con- 
fusion. Thus,  e.g.,  Money  is  not  completely  described  as  "an  instrument  of  exchange  ;" 
it  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  exchanges  are  effected  and  facilitated.  "  Circulating 
medium"  is  equally  inappropriate,  and  "  metallic  circulating  medim,"  which  some  writers 
have  preferred,  applies  only  to  the  function  of  coin  as  a  subordinate,  though  very  service- 
able instrument,  of  domestic  interchange  and  payments.  "  Currency"  is  as  bad  a  term  as 
could  be  conceived,  for  it  contains  explicitly  only  the  external  feature  that  the  "  some- 
thing" referred  to  is  "  current,"  i.e.,  passes  from  possessor  to  possessor,  an  external 
feature  that  is  common  to  all  forms  of  transferable  wealth,  and  implicitly  may  have 
introduced  into  it  whatever  the  user  of  the  term  pleases.  No  definite  idea  can  be  attached 
to  such  phrases  as  "  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  currency"  which  could  not  be  con- 
veyed by  much  more  accurate  and  intelligible  forms  of  expression.  The  terminology  of 
economics  is  quite  rich  enough  to  enable  it  to  avoid  useless  and  perplexing  verbal  puzzles. 
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power  of  possessing  such  stock  at  or  within  a  given  limit  of  time, 
so  the  community  as  a  whole  may  come  to  own,  in  any  one  of  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  ownership  is  possible,  but  need  not 
possess  in  actu  the  stock  of  exchange-medium  requisite  under 
other  conditions  for  the  whole  body  of  its  transactions.  The 
complications  thus  introduced  into  the  conception  we  form  of 
Money  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  community  are  so  great  that 
it  seems  always  desirable  to  insist  on  keeping  firm  hold  of  quite 
elementaiy  distinctions  as  the  only  safeguard  against  a  totally 
erroneous  theory.  In  economic  science  the  point  at  which  these 
complications  make  themselves  felt  is  that  of  the  relation  between 
Money  and  prices,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  much  of  the  obscurity 
which  undoubtedly  hangs  over  this  portion  of  the  science  is  due 
to  a  mistaken  method  of  approaching  the  problem.  The  machinery 
by  which  the  transactions  are  carried  out  is  so  imposing  and  so 
hard  to  follow  in  all  its  ramifications,  that  we  are  apt  to  ignore  its 
real  nature  and  assign  effects  to  causes  which  are  ludicrously 
insufficient,  and  we  are  always  in  danger  of  putting  forward  mere 
verbal  equivalences  as  valuable  scientific  statements  of  a  connexion 
between  facts.  As  illustrating  what  I  mean,  let  me  take  the 
following  sentence  from  that  excellent  work,  Fullarton  "  On  the 
Regulation  of  Currencies  :  "  "  It  is  a  self-evident  maxim,  that  every 
rise  or  fall  in  the  money  price  of  goods  which  proceeds  altogether 
from  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the  money  '  must  affect  all  goods 
equally,  and  raise  or  lower  their  prices  universally '  (A.  Smith)." 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  only  two  ways  of  interpreting  the  relation 
of  facts  referred  to  in  this  sentence;  according  to  the  one,  it  is  not 
a  maxim,  but  a  mere  verbal  identity ;  accordiug  to  the  other,  it  is 
an  altogether  inaccurate  misleading  assumption.  By  alteration 
in  the  value  of  Money,  we  may  mean  that  in  each  case  in  which  an 
exchange  of  money  for  goods  is  effected,  there  has  been  an  alteration 
in  the  ratio  at  which  the  exchange  is  effected ;  but,  then,  we  have  not 
a  proposition  expressing  a  connexion  between  two  facts.    A  universal 
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change  in  the  ratio  at  which  money  exchanges  for  goods,  is  a 
universal  change  in  money  prices,  for  money  price  has  no  meaning 
save  that  ratio.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  obscurely  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  change  has  come  about  by  some  alteration  in  the 
conditions  under  which  money  is  supplied,  then  it  is  altogether 
absurd  to  assume  that  this  alteration  must  make  itself  felt  in  the 
same  way  in  every  case  in  which  money  is  exchanged  for  goods. 
In  order  to  support  this  maxim,  we  must  include  the  supplementary 
axiom,  that  every  change  in  the  supply  of  money  is  instan- 
taneously and  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of 
transactions,  a  proposition  anything  but  self-evident.  Whoever 
starts  with  such  an  axiom  must  find  himself  wonderfully  hampered 
when  confronted  with  the  familiar  phenomena  of  differences  in 
price  in  the  same  community. 

It  does  not  matter  much  what  thread  of  the  tangled  skein  one 
first  selects,  and  I  think  it  worth  while  first  to  consider  a  question 
that  has  often  been  mooted  and  as  often  dismissed  by  economists, 
viz.,  "  On  what  does  the  quantity  of  money  needed  by  a  nation 
depend1?"  I  take  this,  not  because  I  think  the  question  admits  of 
an  answer,  but  because  it  contains  all  the  confusion  of  which  one 
has  to  complain.  For  did  it  really  bear  the  significance  it  appears 
to  bear,  did  it  really  refer  to  "  quantity  of  money  "  in  the  general 
sense  of  that  term,  we  should  be  asking,  in  other  words,  on  what 
conditions  does  the  general  range  of  money  prices  in  a  nation 
depend1?  This  is  truly  an  important  question,  and  one  I  shall 
presently  have  to  ask,  but  it  is  not  the  question  contemplated 
under  the  previous  form  of  expression.  There  we  are  really 
asking,  are  there  differences  among  nations  in  respect  to  the  total 
quantities  of  precious  metals  that  they  find  it  useful  to  employ  as 
legal  tender  1  The  quantity  of  precious  metals  so  employed  is  a 
notion  quite  distinct  from  Money,  and  to  use  the  general  term  is 
most  confusing.  That  there  are  enormous  differences  among 
nations  in  this  respect  is  well  known,  and  I  insert  here  a  very 
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useful     table,     drawn     up     by     the      distinguished     economist, 
Herr  Soetbeer. 

Table  of  the  relative  quantities  of  the  precious  metals   employed  as   circulating 
medium  in  1SS0. 

Gold.  Silver. 

Total  in  Marks.  Per  Head  Total  in  Marks.  Per  Head  Total 

(000  omitted).  in  Marks.  (000  omitted).  in  Marks.  Per  Head 

England    2,503,300  72-50  38S.700            11-27  83-S3 

United  States 1,576,400  31  -84  639,600           12-92  44-76 

France  3,S93,400  150-49  2,514,500            6S-13  21S-62 

Belgium    1S0,600  33-SO  26S,S0O            50-30  S4-10 

Switzerland 84,000  30-5  61,700            221  52-9 

Italy  100,SOO  3-63  142,400              5"13  S"74 

Germany 1,450,000  33"22  SS7.000  19-71  52-93 

Sweden  and  Norway    S2,SC0  10-03  46,700  15-SS 

Holland S4,000  21"  243,000            60-9  SI -9 

The  table  is  intrinsically  interesting,  as  pointing  to  remarkable 
differences  in  national  characteristics,  and  it  has  value  as 
evidence,  if  evidence  were  needed,  that  the  range  of  money 
prices  in  a  community  is  not  dependent  on,  and  stands 
in  no  determinable  proportion  to,  the  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  employed  as  legal  tender.  Nor  can  any  depen- 
dence be  introduced  by  adding  the  qualifying  circumstance, 
commonly  described  as  "efficiency  of  circulation,"  and  even 
including  therein  the  whole  mechanism  of  credit.  "We  should 
recognise  that  in  the  question  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  money 
of  a  community,  but  with  the  way  in  which  a  community  may 
use,  expend,  employ,  part  of  its  money.  It  keeps  a  portion  of  it 
for  the  performance  of  a  distinctly  useful  service,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  must  depend  mainly  on  the  .general  character  of 
the  industrial  organisation  of  the  community  itself,  to  a  small 
extent  on  the  already  determined  money-prices  current  in  the 
community.  The  latter  circumstance,  I  think,  is  only  operative 
as  bringing  about  changes  in  the  quantity  needed.  When,  there- 
fore, an  economist  tells  us  that  the  value  of  money  depends  on 
demand  and  supply,  and  that  the  "  supply  of  money  is  all  the 
money  in  circulation  at  the  time,"  we  must  think  that  he  is 
speaking  in  enigmas.     The  value  of  money  is  the  price  of  com- 
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modities,  and  it  canuot  be  meant  that  prices  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  its  money  that  a  nation  employs  in  the  form  of  legal 
tender.  But  if  this  be  not  the  meaning,  the  only  other  inter- 
pretation reduces  the  proposition  to  the  veriest  verbal  truism, 
that  as  money-price  is  the  numerical  statement  of  the  quantum 
of  money  given  for  a  commodity,  money-price  is  higher  or  lower 
according  as  that  quantum  is  greater  or  smaller.*  I  do  not  say 
that  the  economist  from  whom  I  quote  (J.  S.  Mill)  is  not  able  to 
supply  a  much  more  accurate  doctrine,  but  it  is  pity  to  begin 
with  an  unintelligible  statement,  from  the  consequences  of  which 
one  can  hardly  hope  to  escape. 

The  term,  value  of  money,  which  inevitably  makes  its  appear- 
ance, has  its  full  share  of  ambiguity  Since  it  is  used  only  in 
reference  to  a  highly  complicated  fact,  the  general  system  of 
exchanging  or  buying  and  selling  commodities  in  a  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  carrying  into  its  meaning  any  limitations  we 
attach  to  the  fact  itself.  We  can  hardly  form  any  quite  consistent 
conception  of  the  whole  system  of  exchanges  which  shall  not  be 
so  abstract  as  to  destroy  the  most  important  practical  features,  and 
when  practically  interesting  elements  are  introduced,  it  is 
forgotten  that  we  then  refer  not  to  money  generally,  but  to  some 
particular  phase  of  its  employment.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  current  use  of 
the  term,,  "  value  of  money,"  which  identifies  it  with  the  price  at 
which  accommodation  can  be  had,  with  discount  of  credit,  contem- 
plates a  special  modification  of  the  general  exchange  system  in  a 
community.  In  this  restricted  sense,  the  "  value  of  money  "  has 
but  a  distant  connexion  with  money-prices,  and  the  circumstances 
which  lead  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  it,  are  not  the  same  as,  nor  do  they 
bear  any  constant  ratio  to  the  conditions  which  determine  money 

*  This  truism  is  expanded  in  §4  of  Mill's  chapter  on  "Value  of  Money  "  (Bk.  III.,  c.  8), 
and  is  there  called  "the  most  elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of  currency."  I  can 
find  nothing  in  it  but  a  definition  of  high  and  low  price,  and  the  peculiar  property  of 
money  (§2),  that  its  value  varies  inversely  with  its  quantity,  is  but  another  mode  of 
expressing  the  same. 
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prices  generally.  The  "  Money,"  moreover,  which  is  referred  to  as 
"  demanded  "  need  not  be  actually  present  in  concrete  form  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  demand  ;  what  is  really  sought  is  "  security  " 
in  the  most  available  foim,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  that  can  be 
supplied  by  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  ownership  of  money  as 
can  be  readily  transformed  into  "  possession."  I  do  not  think  that 
Mill  is  correct  in  assigning  to  the  term  "  Value  of  Money,"  in  the 
sense  here  referred  to,  any  special  connection  with  "  capital," 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  willing  to  use  that  ambiguous  word  with 
greater  laxity  than  is  advisable.  Although  the  price  on  the 
average  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  is  connected  in  the  long  run 
with  the  rate  of  discount  of  credit,  the  two  prices  are  not  under 
all  circumstances  identical,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  "capital" — 
that  is  being  sought  for  by  those  willing  to  pay  the  rate  of  dis- 
count. What  they  want  is  "  money,"  or  the  immediately  conver- 
tible ownership  of  money. 

Assuming,  then,  this  special  meaning  of  the  phrase,  Value  of 
Money,  I  think  that  a  further  improvement  of  economic  theory 
would  be  gained  if  we  agreed  to  drop  the  phrase  altogether  when 
discussing  the  problem  of  prices.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the 
abstract,  money-price,  or  price  simply,  and  value  of  money  are 
synonyms.  But  the  economic  problem  is  more  than  a  mere  matter 
of  terminology,  and  if  we  put  to  ourselves  the  question,  what  is 
the  ratio  of  exchange  between  commodities  on  the  one  hand  and 
money  on  the  other,  we  render  it  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory 
answer.  There  is  no  use  in  considering  the  ratio  in  which  two 
economic  goods  exchange  for  one  another,  when  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  definiteness  the  quantities  of  the  two.  "  Money"  which 
is  said  to  be  exchanged  for  commodities  is  assuredly  not  a  definite, 
measurable  fact,  and  if  we  adopt  this  mode  of  contemplating  the 
question  we  are  drawn  into  the  most  wonderful  straits  in  the  effort 
to  explain  what  it  is  precisely  that  is  exchanged  for  commodities. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  a  practically  important  consequence  upon 
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error  in  the  mere  method  of  regarding  the  facts.  If  we  separate 
money  and  commodities,  we  tend  involuntarily  to  reverse  the 
natural  mode  in  which  prices  are  determined ;  to  assign  a  quite 
undue  prominence  to  money  as  an  independent  entity,  and  so  to 
perpetuate  a  false  conception  of  the  relation  money  holds  to  the 
other  factors  in  the  economic  development  of  a  society.  Accepting 
the  fact  that  by  prices  we  mean  the  relative  values  of  commodities 
at  any  moment  expressed  in  terms  of  the  common  medium  of 
exchange,  I  would  put  the  question  of  the  value  of  Money  in  the 
form,  what  determines  the  range  of  prices  in  a  community  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  ultimate  ground  for  the  range  of  prices 
is  not  to  be  ■sought  in  the  actual  quantity  of  the  substantial  basis 
of  money  which  may  at  any  time  in  a  community  be  employed  as 
facilitating  exchange  of  commodities  and  payments  generally. 
The  amount  of  the  metallic  circulating  medium  is  determined  by 
a  variety  of  conditions,  among  which  the  range  of  prices  itself 
holds  a  subordinate  place.  I  imagine  that  to  a  small  extent  the 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  actually  required  or  in  use  at  any 
moment  must  vary  with  any  change  in  prices  generally.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  range  of  prices 
in  a  community  is  in  some  way  affected  by  changes  in  the 
community's  command  over  the  total  stock  of  precious  metals, 
and  that  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  prices,  the 
exchanges  with  other  communities,  the  rate  of  discount  within  the 
community  itself,  the  movements  of  the  precious  metals  from 
country  to  country,  rest  on  some  common  basis.  The  difficulty 
is  to  find  a  comprehensive  mode  of  expression  for  the  links  which 
bind  them  together. 

Were  a  community  entirely  isolated,  carrying  on  no  foreign 
trade,  and  supplying  itself  with  the  common  medium  of  exchange 
from  its  own  mines,  we  should  be  able  to  find  more  easily 
for  such  simplified  conditions  a  general  form  of  answer. 
For  in  the  natural  course  of  things  a  limit  would  be  fixed  to  the 
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quantity  of  the  medium  of  exchange  which  would  pass  into  the 
use  of  the  community.  No  production  would  take  place  unless 
the  producers  of  the  medium  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
at  such  a  rate  of  exchange  as  covered  the  expenses  and  yielded  the 
average  returns  on  them.  Of  the  produce  itself  part  might  be 
employed  by  the  community  in  the  way  of  ornament,  part  as 
medium  of  circulation.  [The  demand  for  the  precious  metals  is 
usually  divided  into  these  two ;  demand  for  metals  as  substance 
of  ornament,  &c,  demand  for  metals  as  money.  It  is  safer  to 
avoid  the  ambiguities  of  the  word  "demand,"  aud  say  simply, 
that  a  community  may  use  part  of  its  stock  of  precious  metals  for 
one  purpose,  and  part  for  another.*]     Certainly  the  prices  of  the 

*  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  value  of  money,  some  economists  have  insisted 
that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  as  money  (and  hence,  by  implication,  the  value  of 
money  generally)  depends  entirely  on  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  as  ornaments. 
Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is  the  very  harmless  statement  that  the  "  precious  metals" 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  selected  as  bases  of  money  exchange  had  they  not 
possessed  the  qualities  which  fit  them  to  serve  as  ornaments.  Since  more  meaning  may 
be  attached  to  the  doctrine,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  generally  how  the  use  of  precious 
metals  as  ornaments  is  connected  with  the  theory  of  money  and  prices. 

There  being  a  common  medium  'of  exchange,  a  mode  of  payment  which  is  inter- 
nationally accepted,  then  in  any  country  A  there  comes,  through  the  operations  of  trade, 
to  be  established  a  certain,  though  variable,  scale  of  ratios  of  exchange  of  its  commodities 
against  one  another  and  against  the  means  of  payment  of  all  other  commimities.  According 
to  the  conditions  so  established  is  the  command  of  A  over  the  total  stock  of  the  common 
medium  distributed  throughout  the  whole  system  of  interchanging  bodies,  and  according 
to  this  command  is  the  average  range  of  money  prices  in  the  country  determined.  This 
range  is  determined  by  large  general  causes,  and  it  is  not  in  any  definite  proportion 
to  the  modes  in  whieh  the  country  employs  any  part  of  the  common  medium  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  According  to  its  national  circumstances,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  internal  arrangements  of  trade  are  organised  will  be  the  quantity  used  as  instrument 
of  circulation  within  the  country  itself.  According  to  other  less  easily  enumerated  circum- 
stances, for  they  depend  on  the  variable  course  of  social  estimation,  personal  inclination 
and  the  like,  will  be  the  quantity  employed  in  another  manner  for  purposes  of 
ornament.  With  neither  quantity  does  the  "value  of  money"  stand  in  any  fixed 
relation.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  changes  in  the  ' '  value  of  money  "  depend  on 
alterations  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  quantities.  If  a  country  be  so  unfavourably 
circumstanced  that  the  expenditure  of  its  productive  forces  gives  it  but  little  to  offer  in 
the  great  market  of  the  world,  if  it  cost  it  much  to  gain  but  a  relatively  small  command 
over  the  total  stock  of  common  medium,  then,  probably,  the  portion  it  can  employ  in  way 
of  ornament  will  be  small,  and  did  it  suddenly  cease,  from  purely  social  reasons,  to  em- 
ploy even  that  portion  in  the  same  way,  the  only  effect  would  be  the  transitory  change  in 
the  conditions  under  which  it  trades,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  then  have  at  its  dis- 
posal a  certain  quantity  of  the  common  medium.  A  change  entirely  similar  would 
take  place,  were  the  country  to  cease  employing  any  other  portion  of  its  productive 
resources  for  the  use  of  some  limited  class  of  its  own  members.  As  a  rule,  any  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  used  as  ornament  results  from  a  general  change  in  prices. 
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various  classes  of  other  commodities  will  in  one  way  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  the  common  medium  which  is  exchanged  for  them ; 
they  are  these  quantities ;  but  in  the  long  run  the  price  of  auy 
one  kind  of  commodity  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  it  which  its 
producers  must  give  in  order  to  procure  a  given  amount  of  the 
common  medium.  The  cost  to  any  class  of  producers,  estimated  to 
themselves  in  quantity  of  their  own  products,  at  which  they  can 
procure  any  portion  of  the  stock  of  precious  metals,  is  the  ultimate 
ground  determining  the  price  of  their  goods.  Evidently  this 
cost  will  vary  from  class  to  class  of  producers,  and  even  with 
respect  to  the  same  class  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  producers  of  the  stock  of 
precious  metals.  A  class  of  producers  favourably  situated,  pro- 
ducing commodities  eagerly  desired  by  the  holders  of  the 
stock  of  metals,  will  have  high  prices  for  their  products  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  prices  all  over  the  community  will 
represent,  will  correspond  to  the  hypothetical  distribution  of  the 
metals  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  each  class 
exchanges  with  the  producers  of  the  metals.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  then,  that  in  order  to  determine  prices  there  should  be 
an  actual  quantum  of  the  common  medium  offered  at  each  act  of 
exchange.  "Ownership"  and  "possession"  are  distinct  legal 
ideas,  and  distinct  facts.  It  is  "  ownership,"  or  command  over  the 
common  medium,  that  actively  enters  into  transactions  and  affects 
prices.  "  Possession  "  is,  indeed,  requisite  as  a  background,  and 
in  any  period  of  pressure  is  indispensable  ;  but  it  is  not  the  active 
agency.  In  such  a  community,  then,  there  might  readily,  be  a 
large  withdrawal  from  the  portion  of  the  stock  of  precious  metals 
kept  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  variations  of  a  general  kind  in 
the  range  of  prices.  But,  in  the  natural  development  of  inter- 
change, prices  would  conform  to  the  average  cost  to  each  body  of 
producers  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  precious  metals,  and  only 
through  such  correspondence  would  it  be  possible  for  reciprocal 
exchanges  to  take  place  as  they  would  have  done  had  no  common 
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medium  been  employed.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  swift 
and  rapid  as  are  the  movements  of  money,  and  enormously 
increased  as  is  its  velocity  by  improvements  in  trading  methods, 
it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  an  absolute  correspondence  of  the  kind 
referred  to.  In  each  case  prices  must  rest  proximately  on  the 
cost  of  procuring  money  in  the  limited  market  for  the  commodity. 

Now  the  circumstances  of  a  hypothetical  community,  such  as 
that  described,  seem  to  me  exactly  parallel  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  several  trading  bodies  exchange  with  one  another 
in  the  greater  market  of  the  world.  Each  has  to  provide  itself 
with  such  portion  of  the  accepted  medium  of  exchange  as  is 
requisite  for  the  special  manner  in  which  its  business  is  transacted ; 
but  the  gross  amount  of  the  portion  thus  retained  for  immediate 
and  direct  use  is  not  the  important  factor,  is,  indeed,  a  wholly 
unimportant  element  in  the  determination  of  prices  within  the 
community.  These  direct  uses  we  saw  to  be  three  in  number — 
first,  to  discharge  the  functions  of  aiding  circulation  of  commodities 
and  settling  payments  within  the  community  itself;  second, 
to  serve  as  an  ultimate  reserve  for  credit  operations ;  third,  to 
play  the  part  of  a  direct  means  of  purchase  from  foreign  com- 
munities, or  of  settlement  of  international  obligations.  We 
can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  total  quantity  employed 
for  the  first  of  these  purposes  does  not  determine  the  general 
range  of  prices.  Variations  in  the  amount  of  the  second,  not  the 
amount  itself — for  I  assume  that  no  one  would  maintain  that  a 
bad  system  of  banking  necessarily  lowered  prices,  while  a  good 
one  raised  them — may  have  a  temporary  effect,  because  such 
variations  express  and  themselves  depend  upon  transitory  and 
limited  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  trade  that  determine 
prices.  It  is  evident  in  like  manner  that  the  amount  of  the 
third  portion  is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  exchange  between 
the  community  and  others,  conditions  which  are  expressed  in 
prices,  and  that  the  alteration  in  prices  accompanying  the  use  of 
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this  reserve  stock  is  ultimately  dependent  on  the  deeper  move- 
ments of  industry  in  the  community  itself  as  compared  with 
others.* 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  consideration  of  this  whole  question 
is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  that  he  who  involves  himself  in  the 
intricacies  of  International  Trade,  Foreign  Exchanges,  Bank 
Charter  Acts,  and  the  like,  may  soon  cease  to  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  My  sole  effort  is  to  see  the  wood,  not  to  determine 
whether  certain  supposed  trees  are  but  phantastic  visions,  but  I 
may,  in  concluding,  endeavour  to  show  how  the  general  conception 
stands  related  to  some  of  these  particulars. 

The  distinction  we  need  in  order  to  avoid  the  perplexities  of 
the  term  demand  for  money  is  that  between  "  ownership,"  or 
power  to  command,  and  "  possession."  A  community  need  not 
possess  all  the  stock  of  precious  metals  which  it  owns  or  has  the 
power  of  commanding.  The  quantity  possessed,  as  being  dependent 
on  quite  special  circumstances,  may  be  thrown  out  of  account  as  in 
no  way  aiding  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  price.  But  since 
price   is    to   be  .expressed   in   money,    we  ask,    how   is  such  an 

*  The  method  of  regarding  the  relation  between  "  value  of  money  "  and  the  use  of 
precious  metals  as  ornaments,  applies  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  relation  between  range  of 
prices  and  quantity  of  bullion  reserve.  The  reserve,  as  it  actually  exists,  discharges  two 
useful  functions  ;  (1)  It  is  the  immediately  available  fund  for  discharging  internal  credit 
balances,  and  so  giving  security  to  the  system  of  credit  dealings  ;  (2)  It  is  the  immediately 
available  fund  for  discharging  an  international  balance.  In  itself,  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
total  share  of  the  common  medium  of  exchange  to  which  the  country  is  entitled  by  the 
terms  of  its  interchange  with  all  other  trading  bodies,  and  the  average  range  of  prices, 
the  value  of  money  in  the  true  sense,  is  settled  by  there  terms.  Whether  the  country 
shall  use  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  as  reserve  depends  on  practical  conditions,  whether 
the  portion  shall  be  from  moment  to  moment  increased  or  diminished,  how  its  amount 
shall  fluctuate,  depends  on  variations  in  the  terras  of  its  general  interchange,  i.e.  ou 
movements  of  prices  themselves.  Beyond  a  doubt,  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the 
reserve  exercise  immediate  influence  on  prices,  in  more  than  one  way,  but  it  is  the  kind 
of  influence  that  is  exercised  by  one  portion  of  a  machine  on  others,  and  rests  in  the 
jong  run  on  changes  in  the  motive  force  by  which  the  whole  machine  is  kept  in  operation. 
The  changes  are  practically  important,  for  they  furnish  invaluable  indications  of  altera- 
tions in  general  trade  that  might  readily  escape  individual  notice,  but  in  their  nature 
they  are  secondary,  they  are  incidents  in  the  process  originated  and  continuously  kept 
up  by  other  and  deeper  forces. 
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expression  found  1  And  the  answer  in  general  terms  is,  a 
community  exchanging  with  others,  all  using  a  common  medium 
of  exchange,  procures  a  stock  of  such  medium  or  acquires  owner- 
ship in  a  portion  of  the  whole  stock,  at  a  certain  cost  to  itself. 
The  cost  of  procuring  any  portion,  for  any  trading  body,  whether 
the  immediate  producer  of  the  precious  metals  or  not,  at  once 
determines  the  general  range  of  money  prices  in  the  community 
itself;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  rates  at  which  commodities, 
from  any  causes,  might  exchange  for  one  another,  should  fail  to 
correspond  to  the  rates,  at  which  severally  under  like  conditions 
they  would  exchange  for  the  common  medium.  A  high  range^of  prices 
in  a  community  means  that  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  to  itself 
it  could  procure  a  portion  of  the  precious  metals,  or  that  it  can, 
in  like  manner,  procure  from  other  communities  goods  that  bear 
a  high  price.  It  is  a  long  process  through  which  the  general 
rate  of  prices  in  a  community  is  fixed,  but  the  principles  involved, 
the  ultimate  causes,  are  always  the  same.  Each  community  has, 
as  compared  with  others,  certain  facilities  for  producing  com- 
modities, or  generally  doing  business,  and  in  accordance  with 
these  conditions,  it  acts  as  a  competitor  for  the  total  stock  of 
the  common  medium  of  exchange.  Variations  in  prices  will 
continuously  arise,  owing  to  every  change  in  the  comparative 
conditions  of  production,  and  wherever  such  alteration 
of  price  appears,  then  an  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  inter- 
national exchange  follows.  The  ultimate  cause  is  always  the 
movements  of  industry  itself;  the  greater  or  less  productive 
power  of  the  community. 

The  system  of  credit  operations  carried  on  within  a  community, 
as  being  one  important  mode  of  organizing  industry,  cannot  be 
without  its  effect  on  prices,  but  such  effect  ought  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  what  one  might  not  unfairly  call  the  mechanical 
influence  of  the  instruments  in  which  credit  operations  are 
embodied.     The  old  theory,    whieh  traced  any  effect  of  altered 
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prices,  e.g.,  an  export  of  bullion — to  an  inflation  of  the  circulation, 
rested,  I  imagine,  only  on  the  metaphor  we  employ  in  speaking 
of  prices  and  quantity  of  money.  We  always  picture  to  ourselves 
an  actual  quantum  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  a  quantum 
which  need  not  exist.  If  we  drop  the  metaphor  and  ask  what  is 
the  true  significance  of  an  inflated  circulation,  there  remains  only 
as  answer,  the  alteration  of  prices.  I  do  not  say  that  the  practical 
advice,  based  on  the  older  theory,  might  not  have  value,  but  its 
value  did  not  depend  on  the  correctness  of  the  theory — nor  that 
it  is  necessary,  on  the  ground  of  any  theory,  to  hold  that  man  may 
not  be  mistaken  and  rush  into  engagements  without  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  fulfilling  them.  No  practical  restraint  has  ever  been 
devised  potent  enough  to  check  a  speculative  spirit,  nor  can  any 
theory  yield  as  a  direction  some  short  method  with  speculators. 

It  is  possible  at  the  same  time  to  err  with  equal  facility  by 
overlooking  the  true  character  of  the  operations  commonly  grouped 
under  credit.  These  must  not  be  described  in  terms  that  are  too 
wide  and  general.  If  one  refer  to  the  banker  as  "  a  seller  of  loans 
for  hire,"  and  insist  that  he  deals  not  with  money,  but  with  some- 
thing else,  capital,  or  debts,  or  what  not,  one  is  not  unnaturally 
led  to  wonder  why  there  should  be  a  bullion  reserve  at  all.  The. 
only  use  of  gold  is  its  employment ;  why  then  keep  gold  unem- 
ployed ]  *  It  is  a  somewhat  narrow  acceptation  of  employment 
which  is  involved  in  such  a  complaint,  and  it  is  forgotten  that, 
though  indirectly  the  banker  does  deal  most  potently  with  the 
industry  of  the  country,  he  does  so  proximately  through  his  dealings 
with  money.  An  ultimate  reserve  there  must  be;  the  more 
economically  such  reserve  can  be  kept  the  better;  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  think  the  natural  course  of  banking  development 
which  in  this  country  has  concentrated  the  reserve  in  one 
establishment  is  most  fairly  in  accordance  with  theory. 

*  See  "  Price's  Practical  Political  Economy,"  pp.  99  and  14ii. 
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It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  troubling  myself  with  a  mere 
phantom  of  my  own  imagining,  but  I  cannot  read  the  literature  of 
this  subject  without  seeming  to  feel  that  the  ordinary  explanations 
of  prices  by  reference  to  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  money, 
and  of  circulation,  &c,  are  not  only  curious  reversals  of  the  true 
theory,  but  practical  dangers.  They  concentrate  attention 
on  the  secondary  factor,  assign  all  importance  to  it,  and 
tend  towards  the  practical  doctrine  that  remedies  are  to 
be  sought  in  some  artificial  manipulation  of  the  money  system. 
I  would  not  deny  for  a  moment  that  the  money  system  of  a  country 
is  without  influences  on  the  course  of  its  prices ;  no  two  facts  can 
coexist  in  mutual  dependence  without  some  reciprocal  influence 
being  exercised,  but  the  influence  seems  to  me  secondary  in  its 
action  and  relatively  insignificant.  It  only  acts  because,  through 
deeper  lying  causes,  there  is  already  a  determined  range  of  prices. 
The  comparative  efficiency  of  a  country  as  one  member  of  the  great 
trading  community  is  what  in  the  long  run  determines  the  scale  of 
prices  in  it,  and  it  is  to  the  variations  in  the  conditions  affecting 
its  efficiency  that  we  must  turn  for  final  explanation  of  the  move- 
ments which  on  the  surface  appear  as  changes  in  an  independent 
entity,  Money. 
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Local  Taxation  and  Government. 

By  Geo.  H.  Pownall. 


[Read  January  21st,  1885.] 


In  writing  this  paper  there  were  two  courses  open  to  rnc  :  First, 
to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  local  governing  bodies  : 
second,  to  review  the  rising  purposes  which  are  committed 
to  their  care,  and  to  give  some  account  of  them.  In  any  case, 
within  the  brief  limit  of  time  allotted  to  me  for  the  discussion 
of  a  great  subject,  it  was  inevitable  that,  apart  from  any  short- 
comings personal  to  myself,  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  outlines  of  the  subject.  Thus,  for  example,  I  have 
barely  touched  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws — a  most 
important  matter.  I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  the  organ- 
ization of  the  County  or  of  Rural  Sanitary  Districts ;  within  brief 
limits  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  I  have  taken  for  granted  that 
we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  general  facts  of  the  case,  and  have 
mainly  hoped  to  gain  your  assent  to  the  view  I  have  placed  before 
you  of  the  enormous  field  covered  by  the  objects  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the  reconstruction  of 
a  machinery  which  is  notoriously  inadequate  to  the  performance 
of  the  many  and  varied  new  purposes  constantly  arising  in  society. 
The  truth,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  this,  that  the  great  movements 
in  population  which  have  built  up  modern  England — mercantile 
and  manufacturing  England — have  rendered  the  old  boundaries 
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obsolete  and  useless,  if  not  worse  than  useless.  Where  there  was 
the  village  is  now  the  town ;  where  the  town,  now  the  great  and 
opulent  city.  The  old  is  covered  by  the  new,  and  we  have  new 
wants  and  new  aspirations  to  satisfy.  And  to  do  justice  to  the 
new  and  present  conditions  of  our  national  life,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  recognise  the  fact  that  the  old  order  has  changed, 
and  that  the  'new  life  demands  to  be  freed  from  conditions  which 
were  natural  to  the  old  but  which  are  to  it  as  iron  fetters.  Much 
depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  we  make  our  changes.  No  great 
public  change  has  yet  been  brought  about  which  did  not  injure 
some  private  interest,  and  a  private  interest  created  by  a  former 
need  of  society.  And  if  we  set  about  the  building  of  our  new 
governing  machinery  remembering  this,  we  may  hope  to  retain 
the  services  of  those  men  who,  especially  in  the  counties,  have 
administered  an  obsolete  system  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  the  best 
results  which  could  be  hoped  for  under  the  conditions. 

The  history  of  England  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  a  history 
of  enfranchisements ;  and  I  have  chosen  this  period  of  time 
because  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  which  gave  the  rights 
of  self-government  to  the  large  towns,  was  passed  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1835.  The  franchises  conferred  have  been  dual — 
first,  the  imperial  franchises,  giving  a  voice  to  classes  hitherto 
unheard ;  second,  the  local  franchises,  conferring  rights  of  self- 
government  upon  communities.  And  there  is  this  broad  distinction 
between  enfranchisements  which  are  purely  political  and  the  enfran- 
chisement of  local  communities — the  use  of  the  imperial  franchise  may, 
indirectly,  affect  the  national  finances ;  the  local  franchise  is  given 
to  enable  the  city,  town,  or  community  to  ride  itself,  and  to  make 
improvements.  And  to  govern  and  to  improve  is  to  spend  money. 
The  existing  system  of  local  government  in  England  is  therefore 
quite  modern.  From  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  down  to  the  present  day — and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  movement  will  still  go  on — we  have  been  con- 
tinually at  work  upon  the  machinery  of  local  government,  and  not 
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only  upon  the  machinery,  but  we  have  also  enlarged  our  view  of 
the  duties  which  rightly  fall  to  be  performed  by  local  governing- 
bodies.  When  we  review  the  rights  and  duties  of  local  authorities, 
and  grasp,  even  in  the  most  general  sense,  their  magnitude,  we 
must  feel  that  they  intimately  concern  us  all.  The  State  gives 
the  power ;  the  conception  of  duty  comes  from  the  nation  at 
large,  but  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and  the  cost  is  local, 
or  only  shared  between  the  State  and  the  local  community. 
Political  rights  may  be  described  as  the  tools  with  which  classes 
and  communities  work  out  their  social  progress.  Local  government 
is  the  edifice  built  with  the  tools — in  truth,  the  State  is  trying  to 
better  its  breed  of  citizens  by  efforts  to  improve  their  minds  by 
education,  and  their  bodies  by  giving  them  healthy  surroundings. 
A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  things  done  for  us  by  local 
governing  bodies  will  give  a  faint  notion  of  what  local  government 
means.  And  it  is  important  to  remember  that  many  of  these  are 
new  duties.  Our  houses  are  supplied  with  water,  and  local  authorities 
can  insist  upon  a  proper  water  supply  being  given  by  property 
owners  to  every  house  ;  our  streets  are  lighted  by  gas  at  the 
public  expense,  and  gas  has  taken  the  place  of  the  candle  in  our 
homes.  And,  looking  ahead,  lighting  authorities  have  had  power 
given  to  them  to  supply  the  electric  light.  Baths  and  wash- 
houses  are  supplied ;  polluted  rivers  and  streams  are  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  local  bodies ;  the  abatement  of 
the  smoke  nuisance  comes  within  their  province.  The  sanitary 
condition  of  bakehouses  is  part  of  their  care.  They  can 
close  cellar  dwellings,  remove  dangerous  buildings,  regulate 
new  buildings,  demolish  buildings  which  interfere  with  the 
free  ventilation  of  neighbouring  houses,  inspect  and  regulate 
common  lodging-houses,  inspect  canal  boats,  and  have  a  fatherly 
care  for  the  children  wandering  in  those  floating  homes.  They  can 
build  dwellings  for  the  poor,  under  the  Artizans  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Acts ;  they  cleanse  streets  and  drain  them  ;  they  carry- 
out  the  sanitary  laws.     They  protect  us  from  the  unjust  tradesman 
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by  testing  his  weights  and  measures ;  they  analyse  our  food 
by  means  of  their  public  analysts.  They  build  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  and  workhouses  for  the  destitute  ;  they  have  asylums  for  the 
lunatic,  reformatories  for  the  young  criminal ;  they  control  the 
carrying  on  of  trades  which  may  become  obnoxious ;  they  inspect 
slaughter-houses  ;  and  they  regulate  the  sale  of  dangerous  articles, 
such  as  petroleum  and  explosives.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  lay 
out  new  streets,  and  make  town  improvements ;  they  minister  to 
the  public  longing  after  the  beautiful  by  giving  us  public  parks 
and  museums ;  they  can  aid  our  movements  through  the  streets 
by  regulating  the  traffic  ;  they  can  build  tramways ;  they  license 
theatres  and  music-halls ;  they  have  an  eye  to  the  poacher  in  the 
laws  licensing  the  game-dealer ;  they  protect  us  from  criminals  by 
means  of  a  police  force ;  they  regulate  the  business  of  the  pawn- 
broker ;  they  protect  us  from  fire ;  they  register  our  entrance  into 
the  world ;  they  vaccinate  us  ;  they  educate  us  ;  they  administer 
to  our  intellectual  joys  by  providing  us  with  libraries ;  they 
register  our  death ;  and,  finally,  they  bury  lis. 

These  purposes,  even  briefly  sketched,  are  formidable  in  their 
complexity ;  but  thought  of,  and  thought  out,  one  by  one,  they 
constitute  a  vast  and  potent  array  of  acts  done  for  us  by  our 
local  governing  bodies.  The  acts  which  are  done  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  are,  excepting  for  the  evil-doer,  light  as  compared 
with  those  performed  locally.  What  shall  we  say  then  when  there 
is  added  to  these  things  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  1 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  grasp 
the  potency  of  self-government  as  a  civilizing  weapon.  We  trade, 
as  communities,  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  ratepayer  pays  his 
bill  for  the  article  supplied  with  the  remark  that  the  gas  bill  is  ;i 
little  more  this  quarter,  and  there  his  interest  ends. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  within  the  limits  of  the  truth  to  say  that 
the  conception  of  the  duties  which  society  or  the  State  owes  to  its 
members  has  been  altogether  enlarged  during  the  time  we  have 
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iinder  review.  Society  shows  an  increasing  belief  in  its  corporate 
power  to  crush  out  the  evils  which  afflict  it,  and  to  lift  the  com- 
mon level  of  life  by  its  united  efforts.  As  an  example  of  this  new 
conception  of  duty  we  may  take  the  present  position  of  education 
as  compared  with  its  state  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  to-day  an  acknow- 
ledged public  duty  to  educate  all  the  children  of  the  State  up  to 
a  minimum  standard  of  knowledge.  Fifty  years  ago  society  owned 
no  such  obligation.  In  this  we  see  an  important  development  of 
the  conception  of  public  duty.  It  follows  that  a  definition  of  the 
duties  of  the  State  which  might  have  been  true  fifty  years  ago  is 
no  longer  adequate  to  cover  the  larger  view  which  society  now 
takes  of  its  rights  over  and  its  duties  toward  its  members.  The 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  question  of  local  government  and  taxa- 
tion is  clear ;  the  obligation  is  national ;  the  execution  of  the  duty 
is  local.  But  the  State  has  affirmed  the  duty  of  education,  but 
has  not  fully  acknowledged  the  duty  of  payment  for  the  burden  it 
lias  imposed.  And  this  points  to  a  considerable  difficulty,  which 
arises  from  the  imposition  of  a  common  duty  without  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  practical  injustices  which  it  may  involve.  We,  or 
the  State — the  term  is  immaterial — demand  alike  from  rich  towns 
and  from  poor  country  districts  that  children  shall  be  educated  to 
a  certain  standard.  The  School  Board  rate  in  consequence  varies 
from  under  a  penny  to  over  a  shilling  in  the  pound.  I  am  not 
criticising  the  policy  of  the  Education  Acts,  but  simply  using 
some  of  their  effects  on  the  incidence  of  taxation  to  illustrate  the 
nebulous  nature  of  the  conception  of  duties  falling  to  the  State 
and  duties  which  should  be  performed  by  the  local  community. 
The  supply  of  school  accommodation  in  1870  was  1,878,584  places; 
in  1882,  4,538,320  places 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education — Eng- 
land and  Wales— 1882-3,  claims  that  places  for  2,000,000  children 
had  been  provided,  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  Education  Acts.  It 
also  states  that  the  Department  had  sanctioned  5,384  loans  to  1,679 
School  Boards,  amounting  to  .£14,721,650   Is.  8d.    And,  further, 
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that  some  £5,000,000  had  been  spent  by  private  persons  since 
1870,  in  erecting,  enlarging,  or  improving,  without  Government 
aid,  the  Voluntary  Schools  of  the  country.  The  report  urges 
increased  efforts  to  raise  the  number  of  attendances,  and  the 
efficiency  of  those  attendances. 

I  think,  in  this  instance,  we  have  established  the  proposition 
that  the  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  State  has  immensely 
extended,  and  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
local  bodies  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  duties.  The  State 
admits  the  obligation  to  educate,  but  it  does  more :  it  enlarges 
the  meaning  of  education.  Natural  history,  domestic  economy, 
chemistry,  agriculture,  mensuration,  geography,  grammar,  history, 
algebra,  Euclid,  Latin,  French,  German,  mechanics,  animal 
physiology,  physical  geography,  botany,  cooking,  savings'  banks, 
school  libraries,  and  singing  by  note,  all  find  a  place  in  its  present 
definition  of  the  word  education,  as  understood  in  elementary 
schools.  It  is  not  an  age  ago  since  elementary  education  meant 
the  "  three  It's." 

That  which  is  true  of  education  is  true  in  other  matters 
affecting  local  taxation.  The  conception  of  duty  has  enlarged. 
If  I  am  in  any  degree  accurate  in  drawing  the  lesson  of  the 
education  movement,  the  point  it  forces  upon  us  is  that  the 
question  is  the  attainment  of  a  standard,  and,  for  future  genera- 
tions, the  question  will  be  maintenance  and  development.  In 
the  matter  of  education  we  much  resemble  a  party  of  emigrants, 
who,  having  reached  their  virgin  home,  set  to  work  to  build,  to 
plant,  to  till,  and  to  improve,  leaving  to  future  generations  the 
simple  task  of  maintenance.  Unquestionably  the  problems  of  pro- 
gress are  problems  of  finance,  and  taxation  for  improvement 
is  as  sound  an  investment  for  a  State  or  a  community  as  it 
is  for  an  improving  landlord.  The  local  governing  bodies  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  number  12,753  and  they  owe  about  £152,000,000. 
But  a  debt  of  £152,000,000  proves  nothing.  It  is  what  we  have 
got    for    that    debt.       We    judge    a    balance    sheet    by    looking 
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at  both  sides.  I  linger  over  the  education  question  as  an  illustra- 
tion, because  the  machinery  is  so  new  that  we  all  saw  it  put  up,  and 
remember  the  circumstance.  School  Boards  owe — say  .£  1 2,000,000. 
Voluntary  effort  has  spent  £5,000,000  in  thirteen  years,  and  by 
means  of  our  new  machinery  we  attack  crime  at  its  source,  for  igno- 
rance is  its  nursing  mother.  The  education  movement  is  but  a  type 
of  the  movements  which,  as  the  effect  of  scientific  or  economic 
teaching,  or  as  the  direct  offspring  of  political  changes,  have 
influenced  our  thinking  and  our  legislation  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  To  sweep  streets,  to  cleanse  sewers,  to  purify  polluted 
rivers,  to  bring  pure  water  into  houses,  to  light  towns  and  to 
carry  light  into  houses,  are  duties  which  properly  belong  to  local 
authorities.  To  empty  the  ashpits  of  a  large  town  on  a  good 
sanitary  principle  is  an  operation  on  the  heroic  scale,  and  is 
recognised  as  a  sanitary  duty  of  the  local  governing  body.  In 
education  we  are  overtaking  our  arrears,  and  in  other  matters  the 
public  mind  is  prepared  for  legislation.  Most  of  us  will  have  seen 
a  notice  that  the  Manchester  Corporation  is  prepared  to  supply 
gas  stoves  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes,  and  the  clause  in  a 
recent  Manchester  Improvement  Act  regulating  the  hours  during 
which  children  may  hawk  papers  and  matches  about  the  streets 
will  be  within  our  recollection.  These  are  slight  examples  of  my 
main  contention  that  the  State,  society,  or  the  community,  is  pre- 
pared to  do  more  for  its  members  than  in  any  previous  time. 
Past  generations  marked  their  sense  of  responsibility  by  erecting 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  incurable.  A  closer  study  of  the  condit- 
ions of  life  forces  the  conviction  upon  this  genei'ation  that  it  can 
so  far  modify  the  conditions  surrounding  its  life  as  to  prevent 
some  forms  of  disease,  both  physical  and  moral. 

It  is  necessary  that  wre  should  clearly  carry  home  to  the  public 
mind  this  conviction,  that  local  taxation  and  local  government 
are  subjects  sufficiently  simple  to  be  easily  understood  and  intelli- 
gently discussed.  By  most  men  I  am  afraid  the  question  of  local 
taxation  and  local  government  is  only  considered  in  connection 
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with  the  inevitable  rate  notes  which  have  annually  to  be  paid,  and 
if  we  entangle  ourselves  in  a  maze  of  accounts  it  is  quite  likely  we 
shall  help  to  confirm  this  habit  of  mind.  I  prefer,  then,  to  linger 
over  the  objects  of  local  government,  and  to  defer  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  the  machinery.  Taxation  is  a  means  to  an  end.  Of 
the  total  indebtedness  of  local  governing  bodies,  some  .£12,000,000 
is  owed  by  school  boards.  We  know  the  whole  of  their  history, 
and  easily  understand  what  may  be  called  the  cause  and  effect  of 
the  debt,  but  when  the  purposes  of  Local  Government  are  com- 
paratively old  their  existence  is  a  matter  of  course,  much  as  one 
takes  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  railways,  they  are  there  ;  and  to 
meet  an  old  man  who  remembers  the  time  when  there  were  no 
railways  is,  in  the  new  light  it  brings  into  the  mind,  an  education. 

If  we  could  trace  the  growth  of  the  local  indebtedness  of  the 
country  directly  to  causes  as  simple  as  that  which  explains  what 
we  may  call  the  capital  charge  for  education,  our  object  would 
then  be  to  inspect  the  machinery  by  which  the  work  has  been 
carried  out,  and  endeavour  to  judge  of  its  efficiency.  We  should 
know  what  we  had  tried  to  get  in  spending  the  money.  And  we 
should  see  where  private  interests  had  been  allowed,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  making  of  railways,  to  divert  the  purpose  from  its 
straightest  and  best  course. 

We  want  to  know  what  that  end  is,  and  I  will  illustrate  this 
very  simply.  A  rate  note,  asking  for  a  sum  of  money  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Free  Libraries,  would  convey  to  the  person 
who  had  to  pay  it  a  distinct  ideo.  He  would  see  the  connection 
between  the  payment  demanded  and  the  benefit  received.  The 
line  of  thought  would  point  directly  to  the  end,  and  he  would,  by 
an  easy  process  of  reasoning,  follow  the  act  of  local  government 
performed,  from  the  first  levying  of  the  rate  to  the  time  when  he 
enjoyed  the  mental  delights  it  was  intended  to  give  to  him. 
Supposing,  also,  that  the  accounts  of  these  libraries  were  presented 
to  him,  showing  the  cost  of  printing  demand  notes,  the  rents  of 
offices  and  of  libraries,  the  salaries  of  officials,  and  the  ultimate 
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residue  which  was  left  to  be  expended  on  the  purchase  and  repair 
of  books,  he  would  judge  if  the  system,  on  which  his  libraries  were 
kept,  was  direct,  simple,  and  not  unduly  costly,  and  would  also  be 
able  to  point  intelligently  to  acts  or  systems  of  waste.  On  a 
larger  scale,  and  with  marvellous  complications  of  machinery, 
this  is  the  object  of  local  government.  It  exists  to  perform 
certain  acts.  We  should  see,  then,  in  the  accounts  of  local 
governing  bodies,  the  corporate  local  life  developed  and  explained. 
We  should  see  the  development  of  new  theories  of  duty,  and  the 
setting  up  of  new  public  ideals  of  the  beautiful,  for  the  accounts 
of  public  bodies  are  but  a  reflex  of  the  purposes  which  have  been 
willed  by  the  public  mind.  After  all,  the  principle  involved  in 
local  improvement  is  but  a  development  of  co-operation.  The 
individual  may  be  too  weak  to  grapple  with,  and  to  improve,  the 
surroundings  affecting  his  health  and  his  comfort ;  but,  in  common 
with  his  fellows,  the  same  power  of  combination  which  allows  the 
small  capitalist  to  take  his  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
in  not  unequal  competition  with  the  millionaire,  enables  the  com- 
munity, by  the  contributions  of  its  members,  to  execute  public 
works,  and  to  enter  upon  beneficent  enterprises  for  the  common 
good.  Look  for  the  purposes,  and  the  mechanism  becomes 
intelligible.  I  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  the  matter  because  it  is 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  local  community  that  it  should 
understand  the  enormous  powers,  for  good  or  evil,  which  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  rulers — powers  which  it  cannot  control 
if  it  allows  its  thinking  to  be  done  by  proxy,  and  its  public 
life  to  fall  under  the  control  of  a  small  section.  A  community 
which  understands  why  it  is  taxed  will  save  itself  alike  from 
wastefulness  on  the  part  of  its  rulers,  and  from  the  kindly  atten- 
tions of  kid-glove  philanthropists  anxious  to  regenerate  Society  at 
its  own  expense.  We  want  a  public  opinion  such  as  that  which 
makes  the  fate  of  ministries. 

The  broad   fact  of  the  local  indebtedness  and  of  the  income 
must  be  accepted,  but  minute  comparisons  are  not  practicable. 
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The  blue-book  recites,  page  iv.,  that  the  poor  law,  highway,  sanitary 
county  and  borough  returns  are  made  up  to  Lady  Day,  1882,  the 
school  board  accounts  and  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
of  the  City  of  London  to  September,  1881,  and  some  others  to 
.Time.  1882.  So  that,  practically,  a  local  taxation  return  wanders 
through  twenty-one  months.  It  has  often  been  pleaded  for,  and  by 
no  one  with  more  urgency  and  ability  than  Mr.  Goschen,  that  all 
local  governing  bodies  shall  adopt  a  common  period  of  account. 
And  this  matter  of  a  uniform  period  of  account  has  more  than  a 
statistical  importance.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  mere  desire 
of  symmetrically-minded  persons  to  have  uniformity  for  its  own 
sake.  But  a  uniform  period  of  account  is  asked  for  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  ought  to  be  practicable  to  obtain  from  all  local 
governing  bodies  a  statement  giving  the  sources  from  which  they 
have  received  money, whether  from  taxes,rents,inconiefroni property, 
grants,  or  loans,  and  an  account  of  their  expenditure,  distinguish- 
ing what  has  been  done  with  the  public  funds,  the  account  to 
begin  and  end  upon  a  common  date.  As  school  boards  are  a 
comparatively  recent  creation,  perhaps  the  simplest  thing  would  be 
to  alter  their  year  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  poor  law, 
county  and  borough  year.  And  this  seems  a  comparatively  easy 
reform  to  obtain.  But  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  a  public  opinion  which  understands  its  importance. 

Imagine  the  case  of  a  Manchester  merchant  taking  stock  in  his 
grey  room  in  September,  1881,  in  his  print  room  in  March,  1882, 
ami  in  his  shipping  department  in  June,  1882,  and  from  these 
figures  drawing  a  balance  sheet  dated  June  30th,  1882.  This  is  a 
fairly  exact  description  of  the  local  government  taxation  returns. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  statistics  should  be  the  expression  of 
facts  in  the  convenient  form  of  figures.  Accurate  figures  might: 
influence  the  general  policy  of  Parliament  towards  local  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  cry  for  progress,  sanitary  reform,  the 
healthy  mind  in  the  healthy  body.  But  prulcnt  men  will  recognise 
that  the  speed  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  be  intolerable;  the  rate- 
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payer  is  not  a  philanthropist,  and    we  must  be  careful   not  to 
place  a  breaking  strain  upon  progress. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons,  3rd 
April,  1871,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Eating  and 
Local  Government  Bill,  and  the  Hating  and  House  Tax  Bill,  made 
the  following  comments  on  the  position  of  local  government  and 
local  taxation  in  England  and  Wales.  "  The  House  is  aware  that 
these  two  subjects  are  so  closely  interlaced  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  one  without  also  dealing 
with  the  other.  The  reason  is  plain.  In  both  cases  it  is  the 
ratepayer  who  has  the  locus  standi,  and  it  is  impossible  to  touch 
the  question  of  local  government  without  dealing  with  the  areas 
of  rating,  and  equally  impossible  to  deal  with  the  areas  of  rating 
without  disturbing  the  present  incidence  of  local  rates.  .  .  » 
But  every  one  who  has  studied  this  question  of  local  government 
and  taxation  is  aware  that  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  every  part  of  it  in  one  bill  or  in  one  session. 
We  must  endeavour  to  legislate  as  far  as  we  can  ;  and  al  >ove  all 
things  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  make  iip  our  minds  clearly  as  to 
what  we  want,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  that  piecemeal  legislation, 
as  regards  local  government,  wdiich  has  produced  the  chaos  at 
present  existing.  One  of  the  sources,  the  endless  sources,  of 
confusion  in  this  matter  of  local  government  has  been  that,  in  the 
various  enactments  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  passed 
respecting  it,  the  need  of  the  hour  only  has  been  considered. 
Whether  it  has  been  the  Government  or  a  private  member  who 
has  proposed  legislation — often  wise  and  beneficial  legislation — on 
the  subject,  the  Bills  they  have  introduced  have  generally  looked 
to  the  immediate  object  before  the  House  at  the  time,  and  never 
has  the  attempt  been  made  to  fit  in  the  new  pieces  of  legislation 
with  the  old.  The  consequence  is  that  the  whole  country  is 
covered  with  overlapping  areas  and  conflicting  jurisdictions.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  any  one  principle  that  has  guided 
Parliament  in  this  matter.     And  not  only  is  there  this  difficulty 
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as  regards  jurisdiction,  areas,  and  purposes,  but  that  same  con- 
fusion has  been  reproduced;  and  reproduced  from  the  most  remote 
times,  in  the  case  of  the  rates  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 

various  local  authorities The  truth  is,  that  we  have 

a  chaos  as  regards  authorities,  a  chaos  as  regards  rates,  and  a 
worse  chaos  than  all  as  regards  areas."  So  far  Mr.  Goschen  in 
1872.  In  a  digest  of  the  position  of  local  taxation  in  England 
and  Wales  published  by  Messrs,  Wright  and  Hobhouse,  in  April, 
1884,  they  thus  summarize  some  of  the  points  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  local  government  : — 

"  There  are  difficulties,  amounting  to  impossibility,  in  the  way 
of  ascertaining  with  any  accuracy  from  the  published  returns 
either  the  present  total  amount  of  local  taxation  and  expenditure, 
or  the  comparative  amounts  in  urban  and  rural  districts.  The 
total  present  amount  cannot  be  ascertained,  because  all  the  returns 
are  much  in  arrear,  and  because  the  returns  of  different  authorities 
are  not  made  up  to  the  same  date.  It  is  impracticable  to  compare, 
except  conjecturally,  the  expenditure  in  rural  and  urban  districts. 
Unions  and  parishes  cross  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  and  local 
board  districts,  and  it  nowhere  appears,  and  it  would  probably 
be  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  local  government,  to  ascertain 
with  any  approximation  to  accuracy,  what  share  of  poor  relief 
falls  on  urban  and  what  on  rural  places.  Of  the  county  expendi- 
ture, again,  it  is  not  known  how  much  falls  on  boroughs,  how 
much  on  local  board  districts,  and  how  much  on  rural  places. 

"  Even  within  urban  sanitary  districts,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration merely  urban  sanitary  purposes,  the  element."  for  an 
accurate  statement  of  ordinary  expenditure  and  taxation  are  not 
given.  The  capital  expenditure  on  sewerage,  on  streets,  on  gas 
works,  and  on  water  supply,  is  not  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  supply.  No  care  in  abstracting  the 
accounts  of  twenty-four  distinct  kinds  of  local  authorities,  differ- 
ently constituted,  having  different  but  often  overlapping  and 
interlacing  areas,   using  different  periods  of  account,  and  levying 
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separate  rates  or  contributions  on  different  bases  and  valuations, 
could  possibly  elaborate  a  clear  budget  of  local  finance."  It  is 
possibly  reserved  for  the  caustic  pen  of  some  future  Swift  to  move 
the  world  to  laughter  by  a  recital  of  the  dire  effects  of  this 
legislation  by  impulse. 

I  endeavoured  in  an  earlier  place  to  indicate  a  general  and  large 
extension  of  the  conception  of  the  powers  of  the  State,  and  tried 
to  bring  into  relief  the  fact  of  a  new  confidence  of  society  in  its 
corporate  power  to  improve.  A  growing  local  taxation  becomes 
intelligible  by  the  light  of  such  an  explanation,  for  we  can  trace 
its  growth  to  a  definite  cause.  We  see  why  the  public  money  has 
been  spent,  but  it  is  plain  that  except  in  the  broadest  way  we 
cannot  say  how  far  its  aspirations  and  needs  have  been  satisfied  in 
this  expenditure.  In  the  boroughs,  for  some  purpose,  we  have  a 
central  authority,  and  a  large-viewed  history  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  giving  its  fifty  years  of  life  when  it  reaches  its  jubilee 
year,  would  show  the  growth  of  the  conception  of  local  duty,  but 
we  have  not  undivided  authority. 

The  growing  tendency  of  modern  legislation  being  to  give 
greater  control  to  the  local  governing  body — -for  example,  the 
licensing  question,  the  creation  of  an  authority  strong  enough  to 
absorb,  annex,  or  assimilate,  the  word  is  not  material,  the  newT 
duty  to  be  imposed  is  of  great  practical  importance ;  and  the 
need  is  greater  in  the  counties  than  in  the  towns. 

In  the  boroughs,  new  purposes  generally  gravitate  to  the  town 
councils ;  the  school  boards — the  educating  authority — are  a  notable 
exception.  But  it  is  a  sober  and  reasonable  thing  to  suggest  that 
the  great  fault  of  our  legislation  on  local  government  has  so  far 
been  that  it  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  unit  of  local  government,  and  that  the  common  interests  of 
a  population  are  so  strong  that  all  local  jurisdictions  should 
embrace  the  same  area  ;  that  the  municipal  boundary,  the  parlia- 
mentary boundary,  the  school  board  boundary,  and  the  poor-law 
union  shall  run  together. 
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The  idea  of  unity  of  area,  which  is  not  a  new  one,  but  which 
has  not  yet  found  adequate  expression  in  legislation,  lies  at  the 
root  of  a  good  system  of  local  accounts,  and  is  necessary  to  make 
those  accounts  intelligible.  We  should  know  more  of  the  incidence 
of  local  taxation  after  receiving  the  first  annual  statement  of 
accounts  under  such  a  system  than  we  have  so  far  been  able  to 
know  all  through  our  national  history. 

We  cannot  absolutely  determine  the  controversy  as  to  the 
relative  burdens  falling  upon  the  land,  and  the  burdens  falling 
upon  personal  property,  unless  the  basis  is  exactly  laid  for  us  by 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  simple  areas. 

We  have  found  it  possible  to  re-arrange  the  map  of  England  for 
political  purposes,  and  to  obliterate  old  boundaries,  even  when  in 
doing  so  we  have  had  to  run  counter  to  cherished  traditions  of 
unity.  But  in  attempting  to  remould  our  system  of  local  govern- 
ment by  the  creation  of  simple  areas,  in  which  all  jurisdictions 
should  have  the  same  boundaries,  and  none  should  overlap,  inter- 
lace, or  cross  its  neighbour's  landmark,  we  should  bring  together 
those  populations  whose  natural  interests  lay  together,  and  separate 
them  only  from  unnatural  alliances.  The  purposes  of  local 
government,  as  sketched  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  are  too' 
many  and  too  important  to  permit  their  number  and  their  gravity 
to  be  hidden  by  a  division  of  authority  without  a  strong  effort 
being  made  to  present  the  conception  of  local  government  as  a 
wmole  to  the  public  mind.  A  public  body,  even  an  elective  body, 
tends  to  become  irresponsible  when  its  constituents  are  not  able 
to  review  its  proceedings  intelligently.  And  we  should  do  much 
to  create  an  intelligent  criticism  if  we  had  simplicity  of  area. 
Call  it  what  we  will — county,  borough,  or  union — the  idea  is  to 
have  a  governing  centre  which  will  gather  up  the  various  franchises 
of  the  community,  and  will  embody  its  best  aspirations  for  the 
common  progress. 

The  purposes  of  local  government  are,  in  a  different  way,  as 
dignified  as  those  which  take  men  to  Westminster  ;  and   a  clear 
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conception  of  this  should  do  much  to  bring  into  the  direct  service 
of  the  local  community  those  wealthy  citizens  whose  philanthropy, 
talents,  leisure,  and  public  spirit  admirably  fit  them  for  the  work. 
Such  men  often  hold  aloof  from  direct  contact  with  the  machinery 
of  local  government,  and  have  consequently  to  be  contented  with 
an  indirect  influence,  where  they  might  have  a  direct  and  con- 
trolling authority.  By  some  means  we  ought  to  be  able  to  bring 
them  into  our  governing  bodies.  Doubtless  the  work  is  rougher 
than  that  of  administering  great  charities,  but  it  is  worthy  of  any 
man  who  looks  upon  life  as  an  opportunity  to  make  the  world 
happier  for  those  who  live  in  it,  and  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after. 

Of  the  total  indebtedness  of  local  authorities,  over  £62,000,000 
is  owing  by  municipal  corporations  in  one  or  other  of  their  dual 
capacities.  The  Government  accounts  carefully  distinguish  between 
what  a  corporation  owes  in  its  capacity  of  corporation  and  what  it 
owes  as  an  urban  sanitary  authority.  For  example  (page  73) 
Manchester  figures,  as  a  corporation,  as  having  loans  outstanding 
amounting  to  £880,975,  but  on  page  105  of  the  same  return  Man- 
chester, as  a  borough  urban  sanitary  authority,  is  put  down  as 
owing  a  further  sum  of  £5,868,530,  but  the  accounts  nowhere  add 
the  amounts  together  so  as  to  indicate  the  total  indebtedness  of 
the  place. 

The  Corporation  of  Manchester  again  crops  up,  page  277,  as 
a  "Burial  Board  "  owing £138,548.  I  think  this  finally  dismisses 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  in  any  capacity.  But  Manchester 
has  still  other  aspects,  and  under  the  heading  of  "  Poor  Rate 
Return,"  Manchester  as  a  poor  law  union  has  written  against  her 
outstanding  loans  amounting  to  £40,000,  and  an  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  amounting  to  £78,000.  But  even  here 
the  place  is  not  disposed  of,  for  the  PrestwTich  Union  figures  on 
the  same  page  as  owing  £15,833,  and  the  Chorlton  Union  as 
owing  £59,813,  and  these  two  unions  disburse  a  sum  of  £65,000 
in  the   relief  of  the   poor.     Taking    up    the    Education    Returns, 
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Manchester,  as  a  School  Board,  owes  .£170,000.  Now,  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  of  ns  that  part  of  the  Chorlton  and  Prest- 
wich  Unions  are  really  Manchester,  but  we  cannot  disentangle 
from  the  accounts  how  much  of  the  Chorlton  and  Prestwich  expen- 
diture is  really  Manchester  expenditure.  Prestwich  is  also  an 
"  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  "  and  a  "  Eural  Sanitary  Authority  " 
(for  different  parts  of  the  district)  in  the  same  series  of  accounts. 
I  have  endeavoured  by  this  practical  illustration  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  getting  to  know  what  a  place  owes  and  why  it 
owes  it.  For  all  practical  purposes  tbe  accounts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  will  tell  us  the  cost  of  our  civic  life.  And  our 
well-lighted  and  well-paved  streets,  our  pure  water,  our  great 
Town  Hall,  our  Free  Libraries,  our  Art  Gallery,  Public  Parks, 
Board  Schools,  and  that  great  God's  Acre  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city  are  visible  explanations  of  our  debt.  The  Corporation  estimate 
their  assets  at  from  seven  to  eight  million  pounds,  but  the  local 
government  accounts  are  silent  on  the  point.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  public  enterprises  in  which  so  much  private  money  still 
remainSj  the  Corporation  is  in  the  position  of  a  perpetual  Board  of 
Directors  of  an  enterprise  of  which  most  of  the  capital  is  loan 
capital.  We  can  see  why  we  are  in  debt,  but  to  grasp  the  govern- 
ment of  Manchester  in  a  large  sense,  we  want  to  know  not  only 
the  exact  cost  of  all  that  goes  to  give  light  and  beauty  to  her 
civic  life,  but  we  want  also  to  know  the  exact  sum  which  is  spent 
by  public  charity  to  relieve  the  want  and  the  misery,  dangerously 
near  to  crime,  which  is  softened  by  the  Poor  Laws.  In  this  sense 
there  is  no  Manchester.     It  remains  to  be  created. 

The  accounts  referring  to  Manchester  are  made  up  on  the 
principle  which  I  indicated  when  I  pointed  out  that  a  local 
government  year  wanders  through  twenty-one  months.  I  have 
no  wish  to  press  this  illustration  unfairly,  but  it  seems  to  point 
with  a  painful  vividness  to  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  reform 
of  areas.  Give  us  accounts  made  up  to  the  same  date  ;  let  them 
refer  to  the  same  area,  and  see  what  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
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purposes  of  local  government,  and  on  the  method  by  which  those 
purposes  are  carried  out. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  on  some  of  the 
principal  points  in  this  great  subject.  The  question  of  the  area  to 
be  adopted  as  the  unit  of  self-government,  and  of  the  grouping  of 
such  simple  areas  for  the  larger  purposes  of  government,  is  a 
burning  question.  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  to  make  the  parish  the 
primary  unit  of  local  administration  in  rural  places  :  others  have 
proposed  to  take  the  union  as  the  unit  of  local  government. 

In  the  towns  the  future  lies  with  the  municipalities.  Isolated 
movements  of  governing  bodies  in  advance  of  their  time  may  fail, 
but  a  general  movement  is  not  far  away.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
give  the  counties  a  simple  system  of  local  govei'nment  based  on 
unity  of  administration  without  carrying  the  reform  into  the 
towns.  One  reform  carries  with  it  tbe  seed  of  its  successor.  It 
is  not  within  the  limits  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  how  far  the 
process  of  simplification  should  be  carried,  whether  we  are  to  aim 
at  a  local  parliament  absorbing  into  itself  the  functions  of  the 
council,  the  overseers,  the  poor  law  union,  and  the  school 
board,  or  to  rest  contented  with  the  council,  the  board  of  over- 
seers, the  poor  law  union,  and  the  school  board — and  I  am  now 
speaking  generally  of  town  populations,  and  not  especially  of 
Manchester. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  unity  of  area  would  bring  unity  of 
administration,  and  uniformity  in  the  system  upon  which  property 
is  assessed  :  and  the  question  of  assessment  requires  to  be 
very  strongly  brought  into  notice. 

Practically  the  poor-law  union  is  the  rating  authority  in 
relation  to  the  poor-rate,  and  for  those  rates  levied  on  the  basis  of 
the  poor  rate  including  borough  and  urban  sanitary  rates ;  hence 
it  follows  that  if  for  some  purposes  a  district  is  a  municipal 
borough  and  an  urban  sanitary  district,  and  for  poor-law  purposes 
is  divided  into  three  unions,  as  is  the  case  with  Manchester,  the 
basis  of  valuation  may  seriously  differ  and  affect  the  incidence  of 
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the  nominally  equal  taxation.  Mr.  Councillor  Southern  in  writing 
upon  City  Extension  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  December, 
1882,  gave  a  lucid  account  of  the  position  of  Manchester  in  this 
matter,  and  sketched  with  delightful  vigour  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  valuation,  assessment,  and  rating  of  different  parts 
of  what  is  nominally  Manchester. 

Now  Manchester  is  only  a  typical  case.  Of  the  617  poor- 
law  unions  into  which  (excluding  the  Metropolis)  England  and 
Wales  is  divided  only  eight  are  co-extensive  with  municipal 
boroughs.  Anything  which  can  be  said  of  the  confusion  existing 
in  Manchester  can  justly  be  said  of  these  places.  As  units  of 
poor-law  administration,  providing  there  were  no  other  purpose 
of  local  government  than  poor-law  purposes,  they  are  open  to 
most  serious  criticism.  They  vary  in  population  from  about 
3,000  to  300,000.  They  cross  county  boundaries,  29  being  in 
three  different  counties,  4  being  each  in  4  different  counties,  and 
of  the  poor-law  parishes  (nearly  15,000  in  number)  making  up 
these  unions,  788  parishes  contain  less  than  50  and  6,000  less 
than  300  inhabitants.  A  poor-law  parish  may  levy  a  separate 
poor  rate  and  appoint  a  separate  overseer.  In  1880  there  were 
726  parishes  partly  within  and  partly  without  urban  sanitary 
districts,  and  these  cut  the  boundaries  of  227  boroughs,  688 
local  government,  and  49  improvement  act  districts.  And  this 
confusion  in  areas  is  consistently  carried  all  through  what  we  call 
our  local  government  arrangements.  The  boundaries  of  boroughs 
are  not  settled  upon  any  fixed  principle.  They  divide  parishes  and 
counties,  they  are  divided  by  unions,  they  are  not  coincident  with 
their  Parliamentary  boundaries.  These  are  the  thorns  in  the  side 
of  local  governing  bodies. 

Much  alarm  has  been  expressed  at  the  general  growth  of  local 
taxation  and  indebtedness.  Considering  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  modern  imperial  finance  is  to  reduce  the  National  Debt, 
and  the  burdens  entailed  by  it,  it  is  hardly  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  growth  of  a  new  debt,   local  in  name,  but   imperial  in  its 
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proportions,  should  engage  the  anxious  attention  of  statesmen  and 
financiers.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  National  Debt  is,  in  the 
main,  a  legacy  of  war,  and  that  the  local  debt  represents  the  cost 
of  our  new  view  of  public  duties,  and  of  our  efforts  to  fulfil  those 
duties.  Although  this  is  broadly  true,  there  is  more  to  be  said. 
What  proportion  of  this  new  indebtedness  represents  the  poor-law 
expenditure  1  At  what  rate  are  we  developing  our  schemes  of 
improvement  without  pausing  to  measure  their  aggregate  cost  1 
Sufficient  weight  is  not  always  given  to  the  fact  of  new  purposes, 
and  to  the  remunerative  character  of  some  of  the  works  undertaken 
by  local  authorities.  £12,000,000  of  the  debt  is  the  capital  cost 
of  education,  a  debt  which  satisfies  a  new  want  of  society,  and  will 
leave  us  the  machineiy  after  the  cost  has  been  paid.  But  after 
allowing  for  remunerative  woi'ks,  are  we  satisfied  that  the  debt  as  a 
whole  has  been  incurred  without  an  unwise  pledging  of  the  public 
credit,  and  without  imposing  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  rate- 
payer 1  Borrowing  money  for  gas,  water,  burial,  or  tram  purposes 
is  simply  taking  the  public  into  partnership  in  undertakings 
which  are  monopolies,  and  which  ought  to  be  successful  if  managed 
with  business  prudence.  Such  undertakings  should  entail  no 
burdens  on  the  public  purse.  If  there  is  capacity  in  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  capital  account  is  strictly  debited  with  all  charges 
which  should  properly  be  debited  to  it,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
shelve  inconvenient  questions  by  debiting  to  it  charges  which 
should  rightly  be  paid  out  of  revenue,  then  such  undertakings 
may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  all  the  purposes 
of  local  government  are  not  remunerative  purposes.  It  would  be 
of  immense  assistance  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  financial 
position  of  local  government  if  the  Government  accounts  distin- 
guished between  indebtedness  for  remunerative  and  unremunerative 
purposes,  and  showed  the  amount  of  return  on  the  capital  employed 
in  the  remunerative  works.  No  English  corporation  has  made 
default,  and  it  is  to  be  trusted  that  such  an  event  will  not  happen. 
But  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  all  the 
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money  raised  has  not  been  prudently  raised,  and  the  burden  of 
making  good  the  mistakes  must  fall  on  the  ratepayer.  The  pur- 
poses may  be  quite  good,  and  Parliament  is  perpetually  giving  its 
sanction  to  new  purposes,  but  the  facility  for  obtaining  loans  may 
be  a  fatal  facility. 

The  urban  debt  of  .£76,000,000  is  owing  by  town  populations  ; 
how  much  more  should  be  added  to  that  great  sum  for  school 
board,  burial  board,  and  poor-law  debts,  I  cannot  determine. 

But  I  put  this  question — Is  it  possible  that  647  unions,  244 
municipal  corporations,  225  town  councils,  760  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  737  burial  boards,  2,017  school  boards,  576  rural 
sanitary  authorities,  6,037  highway  parishes,  434  highway 
authorities,  63  counties,  and  some  smaller  governing  bodies, 
many  of  them  performing  some  one  function  of  local  government, 
can  have  raised  and  spent  the  great  sum  of  £152,000,000  to  the 
best  advantage  1 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poor  law  expenditure  is    made   in   the 

most   effective    method    and    without   waste  ?      The    size   of  the 

unions,   varying  from   3,000   to    300,000   inhabitants,   should   be 

conclusive  on  that  point.     Take  the  borough  urban  sanitary  rates, 

and  the  urban  sanitary  rates  of  districts  outside  boroughs,  and 

read  a  few  items  together. 

Sewerage.  Water.  Gas. 

Borough  U.  S.  R 441,000     1,089,000     2,027,000 

Urban  Sanitary  Rates...  144,000        167,000        391,000 


£585,000  £1,256,000  £2,418,000 
Then  take  two  other  items  of  urban  sanitary  expenditure. 
Highways  : 

Scavenging  and  watering  837,071 

Improvements  : 

Drainage  and  water  supply  96,694 


£933,765 

Of  course  there  are  districts  which  are  natural  centres  of  local 
governing  life,    but   one   has   an   uncomfortable    recollection   on 
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reading  these  figures  that  certain  local  boards,  not  far  from 
Manchester,  cannot  agree  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  sewage 
that  the  question  of  drainage  is  their  despair,  and  that 
so  careful  are  they  of  their  duty  that  you  can  trace  the 
exact  boundary  of  their  jurisdiction  by  the  undeviating 
line  left  by  their  patent  brushing  machines  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Is  not  this  a  type  of  similar  things  happening  round  all 
our  great  towns  1 

Supposing  that  some  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were 
to  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  in  introducing  the 
financial  estimates  for  the  coming  year,  I  have  to  lament  a  con- 
tinued depression  in  trade  and  a  prolonged  and  growing  distress 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  But  in  the  face  of  this,  I  have  to 
ask  the  House  to  sanction  an  addition  of  2d.  in  the  £  on  the 
Income  Tax ;  and  the  reason  is  this,  the  War  department  has 
spent  an  odd  million  without  the  permission  of  the  Treasury ;  the 
Navy  estimates  have  been  unexpectedly  exceeded;  the  Postmaster 
General  has  raised  the  wages  of  the  postmen  all  round  without 
consulting  the  Treasury  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  the  school  authorities  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  has  increased  the  Education  grant.  Sir,  I  do 
not  blame  myself  for  this,  but  I  blame  the  House  which  permits 
such  a  system  to  continue.  Until  the  Treasury  is  made  the  con- 
trolling authority,  I  must  repudiate  responsibility  for  a  policy 
which  is  not  my  own."  Of  course,  this  is  impossible,  but  it 
accurately  describes  our  present  system  of  local  government 
and  finance. 

How  is  it  possible,  says  Mr.  Goschen,  to  elaborate  a  clear  budget 
of  local  government  1  How  can  it  be  possible,  when  the  debt  of 
the  Manchester  Corporation  is  the  debt  of  one  Manchester,  and 
the  debt  of  poor-law  Manchester  is  the  debt  of  another  and  a 
smaller  Manchester,  while  other  portions  of  what  is  really  Man. 
Chester  are  in  unnatural  alliance  with  unions  called  by  other 
names?     I  strongly  desired  to   avoid  drawing  illustrations  from 
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local  areas,  but  when  I  remembered  that  such  illustrations  would 
be  perfectly  familiar  to  us  all,  the  temptation  proved  too  strong. 
"We  have  no  standard  of  comparison.  Efficiency  of  administration 
is  a  relative  term.     Where  are  we  to  find  our  relatives  1 

From  1868  to  1882,  urban  debts — that  is,  debts  that  can  be 
identified  as  urban,  not  taking  into  account  the  undistinguishable 
portions  of  local  expenditure — grew  from  1 6i  millions  to  76  millions. 
The  rural  debts  have  also  grown  with  steadiness  during  the  ten 
years,  during  which  they  have  been  imposed.  The  undistinguish- 
able  purposes  have  risen  by  about  17  millions  in  the  same  interval 
of  time.     I  have  not  attempted  to  speak  of  the  Metropolis. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  new  purposes  of  the  most  costly  nature 
do  not  exist — they  live  and  multiply.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  stated  in  the  Manchester  City  Council  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  was  becoming  urgent  in  its  enquiries  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Corporation  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  its 
sewage.  What  we  fear  is,  that  the  smaller  bodies  tinkering  with 
great  matters  may  waste  the  public  funds  in  futile  and  puny 
attempts  to  grapple  with  purposes  which  can  only  be  adequately 
dealt  with  on  a  great  scale.  The  matter  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  drift.  The  expenditure  of  local  bodies  is  now,  including  the 
amount  raised  by  loans,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  Imperial 
expenditure.  What  guarantee  have  we,  seeing  the  great  rate  at 
which  it  has  grown,  that  it  will  not  overtake  and  pass  the  total  of 
the  Imperial  expenditure'?  We  cannot  disassociate  the  two 
matters.  Local  finance  is  too  intimately  interwoven  with  national 
finance  to  be  considered  apart. 

The  problems  of  progress  are  primarily  problems  of  finance. 
We  arc  full  of  good  purposes,  but  to  make  our  purposes  effective 
we  must  recognise  that  we  have  first  to  pull  down,  then  to  build. 
Seeing  that  the  nation  is  steadfastly  purposed  to  attack  disease, 
crime,  and  ignorance — its  nursing  mother ;  that  it  believes  in  its 
power  to  elevate  the  common  level  of  life  by  its  united  efforts ; 
that  its  ideals  of  the  good  and  beautiful  are  growing  ideals,  let  us 
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ask  of  our  statesmen  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  make  our  effort 
under  the  most  favoiirable  conditions,  by  adopting  the  machinery 
of  local  government  to  its  purposes,  by  covering  the  country  with 
simple  areas. 

We  want,  then,  to  recognise  the  rising  purposes  of  modern  life. 
We  want  a  machinery  adequate  to  carry  out  these  purposes.  We 
want  simple  areas,  unity  of  government,  a  clear  budget  of  local 
finance.  Having  these  things,  purposes  may  grow,  and  the  nation 
may  steadfastly  set  itself  to  attack  the  want,  the  disease,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  crime  which  beset  it,  with  the  sure  knowledge 
that  it  knows  whither  its  steps  are  tending.  It  is  not  idle  to 
suppose  that,  after  the  next  few  years,  things  that  need  to  be 
accomplished — 

By  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 

A  rugged  people,  and  through  soft  degrees 

Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good — 

will  be  in  a  steadfast  and  understanding  spirit  taken  up  by  our 
best  men. 
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STATEMENT     OF     OUTSTANDING     LOANS,    1881-82. 
LOCAL     TAXATION    RETURNS— Page  VII. 


£  £  £ 

Muncipal  Corporations   6,836,034 

Ditto    acting  as  Urban  Sanitary 

Authorities  55,558,329 

62,394,363 

Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  (not  being 

Town  Councils)    13,600,728 

Total  Urban  Authorities    ... 75,995,091 

Rural  Sanitary  Authorities    1,218,218 

Highway  Authorities  in  Rural  Districts  42,860 

County  Authorities 3,112.185 


Expenditure   Common   to    Urban    and 

Rural  Districts  : 
Poor  Law  Authorities 

Commissioners   of   Baths  and  Wash- 
houses   

Burial  Boards  

School  Boards  

Metropolis  : 

Vestries  and  District  Boards 

Board  of  Works 

Corporation  of  London 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  


Minor  Debts  : 

Port  Sanitary  Authorities 

Turnpike  Trustees 

Commissioners  of  Sewers 

Churchwardens   

Markets,    Fairs,   and    Bridges    Com- 
missioners     

Harbour  Authorities  

Drainage,  Embankment,  and  Navigation 

Board  and  Commissioners 1,675,76S 


4,373,263 

5,560,720 

126,516 

1,835,385 

11,841,142 

13,803,043 

2,147,143 

16,669,641 

5,470,150 

458,809 

24,745,743 

5,042 

342,458 

68,793 

34,091 

284,953 

735,337 
24,815,675 

Total £151,704,640 
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ACCOUNTS     OF     LOCAL     GOVERNING    BODIES- 
ENGLAND     AND     WALES. 

Receipts.  1881-82. 

£ 
Rates 27,959,953 

Tolls,  Dues,  Duties,  Fees,  and  Rents    5,042,044 

Government  Aids    2,053,508 

All  other  sources  (except  loans) ...  6,953,198 

Loans 15,351,914 

Total  Receipts £57,360,617 

Total  Expenditure  £54,718,927 

Loans  outstanding  against  Local  Bodies £151,704,640 

SANITARY     PURPOSES. 


PUBLIC     HEALTH     ACT. 


f     Town    Improvements,  New  Streets,  Bridges,  Parks, 
Markets,  &c. 
Urban  Authorities     J      Lighting. 

only.  |      Maintenance,  Cleansing,  and  Improvement  of  Streets 

and  Roads. 
I      Regulation  of  Traffic,  Hackney  Carriages,  Fires,  &c. 

f      Water  Supply. 

Sewerage  and  Drainage. 

Inspection  and   Prevention   of   Nuisances,  including 
Urban    and    Rural.  -\  Cellar-Dwellings,  Smoke   Abatement,  Pollution  of 

Rivers. 
Provision    of  Hospitals,   Cemeteries,  and  Mortuaries, 
I  and  powers  in  respect  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

For  Sanitary  purposes,  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  Urban  Sanitary 
Districts  and  Mural  Sanitary  Districts. 

Every  Borough,  Local  Board  District,  or  Improvement  Act  District,  is  an 
Urban  Sanitary  District. 

Every  Rural  Union,  or  its  rural  parts,  a  Rural  Sanitary  District. 
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Increase  in  amount  of  rates  levied  by  local  authorities,  England 
and  Wales,  compared  with  Imperial  taxation  chargeable  to  England 
and  Wales. 


1867-8 
1875-76 

1879-80 


Total  Amount  of 
Local  Rates,  exclud- 
ing Tolls,  Dues,  and 
Rents. 


Total  Amount  of 

Taxation,   excluding 

Post  Office, 

and   Miscellaneous 

Receipts. 


£ 
"16,430,000 

22,593,000 
25,694,000 


48,570,000 

50,408,000 
53,223,000 


Government   Contri- 
butions for  Local 
Purposes,   excluding 
Rates  on  Government 
Property. 


951,000 

1,918,000 
2,732,000 


The  foregoing  table  is  quoted  from  Messrs.  Wright  and 
Hobhouse's  digest  of  local  government  and  taxation  in  England 
and  Wales. 


HISTORICAL    STATEMENT. 

Gross  amount  of  rates  at  various  times,  from  Mr.  Goschen's 
return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1870,  continued 
from  Messrs.  Wright  and  Hobhouse's  digest,  and  from  the  Local 

Board  returns. 

£ 
1803 5,348,000 

1813-15 8,164,000 

1817 10,107,000 

1826-7  9,544,000 

1841  8,101,000 

1851  8,916,000 

1862 12,207,000 

1868 16,800,000* 

1879-80 25,694,000 

1880-81 26,819,000 

1881-82 27,960,000 

*  Includes  Church  rates. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  increase  is  in  towns. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  urban  sanitary  districts  have  an 
acreage  of  2|  millions,  a  popvdation  of  14  millions,  and  a  rateable 
value  of  £56,000,000.  The  rural  sanitary  districts  have  an 
acreage  of  34J  millions,  a  population  of  8|  millions,  and  a  rateable 
value  of  £56,500,000.  The  difference  in  the  density  of  the 
population  suggests  the  different  character  of  their  needs. 

Receipts  from  rates,  distinguishing  urban  and  rural  purposes. 


Year. 

Boroughs 

and 

Urban  Sanitary 

Authorities. 

Rural 

Sanitary  Authorities, 

County  Rates, 
Highway  Rates,  &e. 

Mixed  Purposes, 

Poor  Law, 

School  Board, 

Burial  Boards, 

&c.,  &c. 

1867-8 

£ 
3,008,000 

£ 

2,879,000 

£ 
8,225,000 

1873-4 

5,317,000 

3,519,000 

8,711,000 

1875-6 

8,106,000 

3,417,000 

8,716,000 

1879-80 

9,585,000 

3,611,000 

9,70S,000 

1880-1 

10,270,000 

3,547,000 

9,990,000 

1881-2 

10,508,000 

3,744,000 

10,589,000 
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EXPENDITURE     OF    URBAN     AUTHORITIES,     1881-2. 


Heads 

of 

Expenditure. 

Municipal 
Boroughs. 

Municipal 
Boroughs 
as  Urban 
Sanitary 
Authorities. 

Urban 
Sanitary 
Authorities 
not  being 
Municipal 
Boroughs. 

Totals. 

Public  Works — Mainte- 
nance and  Repairs    

£ 
734,590 

506,447 
89,579 

825,552 
60,882 
12,313 
39,448 

841,389 
59,698 

266,120 

638,873 

£ 

440,629 
1,088,532 
2,027,444 

1,817,391 
57,217 
37,610 

1,469,940 
738,557 

6,530,26S 
493,344 
402,835 

1,376,297 

£ 

144,028 
167,653 
390,799 

837,071 

215,578 
96,694 

4,802 

949,170 

326,902 
207,350 

£ 

734,590 
584,657 

1,256,185 
2,418,243 

2,654,462 
57,217 

Highways,  Scavenging,  and 
Watering    

Hospitals    

Baths  and  Washhouses     ... 
All  other  Public  Works    ... 

Private  Improvements 

School   Boards,  or  Attend- 
ance Committees  

37,610 

1,685,518 

835,251 

511,249 

Public  Free  Libraries 
Police 

89,579 
825,552 

Prosecutions  

60,882 

Prisoners'  Maintenance    ... 

12,313 

39,448 

Loans  Repaid . 

8,320,827 
553,042 

Sinking  Fund    

995,857 

2,222,520 

All  other  charges  

Totals 

£4,074,891 

£16,480,064 

.£3,340,047 

£23,895,002 

The  Urban  Expenditure  for  Purposes  under  the  Burials  Acts,  and  for  Poor 
Law  purposes,  for  Police  purposes,  and  for  Education  purposes  cannot  be  given 
accurately.  Urban  Burial  Boards  are  not  distinguished,  Poor  Law  areas  are  too 
entangled  to  submit  to  analysis,  outside  Boroughs  with  a  separate  Police  force  the 
County  Police  keeps  the  peace,  and  the  Guardians  have  jurisdiction  in  Education 
matters  where  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  is  not  also  the  School  Attendance 
Committee. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Proportional  Representation. 

By  Lonsdale  Broderick. 


[Head  February  11th,  1885.] 

The  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill  appears  to  have  met  with  general 
acceptance  except  in  one  particular.  The  proposal  to  break  up 
populous  counties  and  towns  into  single  member  constituencies  is 
the  exception,  and  has  led  to  the  secession  of  an  important 
member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government,  and  to  the  formation  of 
an  influential  society  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  that 
provision.  Whether  the  agitation  in  progress  will  leave  any  mark 
on  the  Bill  or  not  is  uncertain  in  view  of  the  overpowering  concert 
established  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties ;  but  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  opinion  of  nearly  200  members 
of  Parliament,  belonging  to  both  sides  of  the  House,  should  receive 
some  deference  in  a  practical  form. 

Though  two  or  three  other  modes  of  election  have  their 
advocates,  they  have  not  met  with  any  extensive  support,  and  the 
contest  is  really  between  the  two  rival  principles  of  proportional 
representation  and  single  member  constituencies.  The  latter  mode 
of  election  needs  very  few  words  to  describe  it.  It  divides  the 
country  into  districts  containing  approximately  equal  population, 
and  gives  to  each  district  one  member.  Each  elector  has  one  vote, 
and  the  candidate  obtaining  the  largest  number  of  votes  is  elected. 

Under  the  designation  of  proportional  representation,  several 
n 
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plans  have  been  suggested  having  in  view  the  same  object,  and 
being  in  the  main  founded  on  Mr.  Hare's  ideas.     The  only  plan, 
however,  with  which  we  need  concern  ourselves  at  present  is  that 
advocated    by    the     Proportional    Representation    Society,    and 
commonly  known  as  the  single  transferable    vote.       That  plan 
would  divide  the  country  into  a  number  of  districts  of  considerable, 
but  not  necessarily  of  uniform,  size  or  population,  and  would  allot 
to  each  a  number  of  members  corresponding  to  its  population.     No 
definite  number  of  seats  or  population,  which  each  constituency 
should  contain,  has  been  fixed  upon — and,  in  fact,  the  plan  admits 
of  considerable  latitude  in  that  respect.     There  are  two  main  con- 
siderations by  which  the  size  of  such  electoral  districts  should  be 
governed.     One  is  the  political  intelligence  of  the  electorate — 
which,   owing  to  its  limitations,    is   opposed  to  very  large   con- 
stituencies returning  a  great  number  of  members — and  the  other 
is  that  with   small   constituencies,    returning  few  members,   the 
advantages    of  proportional   representation   would    not   be    fully 
realised.      In  other  words,   a  mean  has  to  be  found  where  the 
number  of  candidates  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  system  into 
full  operation,  and   yet  not  be  so  numerous  as  to  confuse  any 
considerable  number  of  the  least  intelligent  voters.     In  the  present 
condition  of  the  electorate,  constituencies  with  from  half  a  million 
to  a  million  of  population,  and  returning  from  10  to  20  representa- 
tives,  would,   in  my   opinion,    combine   the   greatest   number    of 
advantages.     By  a  more  complex  system  we  elect  in  this  city  a 
school    board    of  fifteen,     without,    apparently,    any     appreciable 
perplexity  or  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  electorate.     Assuming 
constituencies  of  these  dimensions,  what  then  would  be  the  process 
of  election  ?     Candidates  would  be  nominated,  voting  papers  and 
all  the  machinery  of  an  election  would  be  provided  as  at  present. 
But  instead  of  the  ballot  papers  containing  a  couple  of  names, 
there  would  be  a  considerable  number,  probably  15  to  30.     These 
gentlemen  would  have  been  before  the  constituency  expounding 
their  politics  on  the  platform  and  in    the  press  for  weeks,  and 
would  be  well  known. 
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It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  voter  to  mark  a  number  of  them 
according  to  his  preference.  He  would  mark  the  figure  "  1  " 
opposite  the  candidate  whom  he  liked  best,  "  2  "  opposite  the  next 
best,  "  3  "  opposite  the  next,  and  so  on  in  the  order  of  his  prefer- 
ence against  as  many  names  as  he  liked,  or  he  might  content  him- 
self with  marking  one  name  only.  This  completes  the  task  of  the 
voter.  The  scrutiny  would  be  made  as  follows  :■ — 1st,  the  voting 
papers  would  be  counted  in  parcels  under  the  name  of  each 
candidate,  eacli  parcel  having  the  name  of  that  candidate  marked 
"  1."  The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  quota  required  to  elect. 
This  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  of  good  voting  papers  by 
the  next  figure  above  the  number  of  seats,  and  the  quotient  plus 
one  is  the  quota.  Thus  if  there  were  50,000  votes  cast  and  nine 
seats  to  fill,  the  quota  would  be  50,000  divided  by  10  plus  one, 
namely,  5,001.  It  would  then  be  seen  which  candidates  had  got 
this  number  of  first  votes.  These  would  be  at  once  declared 
elected,  and  their  surplus  papers,  taken  indiscriminately,  Avould  be 
transferred  to  the  candidate  marked  "  2  "  upon  them.  This  would 
probably  give  some  other  candidate  the  quota.  In  that  case,  all 
the  papers,  beyond  those  necessary  for  that  purpose,  would  pass  on 
to  the  candidate  marked  "  3,"  and  so  on  until  they  were  all 
appropriated.  At  this  stage  several  candidates  would  probably 
remain  below  the  quota.  A  provision  now  comes  into  operation 
which  gives  to  Mr.  Hare's  plan  its  superiority  over  that  of  Herr 
Andra3,  the  minister  who  introduced  the  system  into  Denmark. 
It  is  that  the  candidate  with  fewest  votes  is  declared  not  elected, 
and  his  papers  are  counted  to  those  marked  "  2  "  upon  them, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  surplus  papers  of  the  successful 
candidates  at  the  first  count.  This  process  wTould  be  again  and 
again  repeated  with  the  lowest  candidate,  with  the  result  that 
more  candidates  would  reach  the  quota,  and  finally  they  would  be 
reduced  to  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  when  such  candidates 
would  be  declared  elected  whether  the  lowest  one  had  reached  the 
quota  or  not. 
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The  effect  of  this  system  is  to  enable  any  body  of  electors  in  a 
given  constituency  to  return  a  member,  provided  they  are 
numerous  enough  to  muster  a  quota,  and  to  enable  any  party 
forming  a  multiple  of  the  quota  to  secure  a  corresponding  number 
of  representatives.  It  also  enables  a  party  to  guard  against  the 
loss  and  practical  disfranchisement  when,  owing  to  dissension  on 
secondary  points,  over-estimate  of  its  strength,  or  any  other  cause, 
too  many  candidates  are  brought  forward.  For  instance,  supposing 
(which  frequently  happens)  a  party  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
sections,  each  wishing  to  have  a  particular  candidate,  under  the 
present  system  no  section  would  be  strong  enough  to  carry  its 
man,  and  the  opposite  party  would  win.  Under  the  single  trans- 
ferable vote  each  section  would  mark  its  particular  candidate  "  1," 
and  those  of  the  other  sections  of  the  party  "2"  and  "3,"  with  the 
result  that  the  party  would  not  remain  unrepresented,  but  the 
candidate  of  the  section  having  the  largest  following  would  be 
returned  to  represent  the  party.  It  is  true  that  under  this  system 
small  bodies  and  cliques  would  not  be  able  to  return  members, 
but  all  considerable  parties  would  obtain  approximately  their 
share  of  representation.  A  Parliament  would  result  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  would  fulfil  the  requirements  of  proportional 
representation. 

This  is  the  mode  of  election  which  is  put  forward  in  competition 
with  the  Government  plan.  On  what  grounds  ought  they  to  be 
tested  1  If  neither  possesses  any  important  advantage  over  the 
other  in  regard  to  the  machinery  employed,  the  test  will  certainly 
lie  in  the  kind  of  parliament  which  each  is  calculated  to  bring 
together.  In  both  cases  the  operation  is  simple  enough  both  for 
the  voter  and  the  returning  officer.  Mr.  Hare's  plan,  as  everyone 
is  aware,  has  been  impugned  on  the  ground  of  complexity,  and  it 
has  no  doubt  one  or  two  more  processes  than  simple  majority 
voting,  but  the  charge  that  it  is  complex  to  an  inconvenient  extent 
has  been  refuted  by  all  experience.  1  have  on  several  occasions 
witnessed  illustrative  votes  on  this  system,  and  in  all  cases  the 
papers  have  been  filled  up  and  counted  witli  readiness  and  facility 
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by  persons  most  of  whom  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  it. 
It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  the  test  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  parliaments  they  are  calculated  to  return,  and  not 
in  the  modus  operandi. 

What  then  are  the  distinctive  featm-es  in  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentatives whom  these  two  systems  will  bring  together?  Propor- 
tional Representation  has  for  its  aim  to  produce  in  Parliament  a 
miniature  of  each  of  the  large  constituencies  in  which  it  is  applied. 
It  would  reproduce  the  prevailing  opinions  in  their  relative 
strength,  giving  to  the  representative  body  the  main  features  in 
due  prominence  and  subordination  as  they  exist  in  the  constituency. 
This  at  all  events  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  natural  and  logical 
process.  It  meets  the  necessity  of  having  to  substitute  a  small 
select  body  to  deliberate  and  act  for  a  population  grown  too  large 
to  meet  and  settle  its  affairs,  as  was  the  case  with  primitive  self- 
governing  communities. 

The  aim  of  one  member  constituences  is  contrasted  in  so  far  as 
it  seeks  to  compel  the  electors  unto  one  or  other  of  two  parties, 
and  to  produce  what  is  called  an  accentuated  majority.  The  two 
systems  appear  to  have  their  most  fundamental  points  of  contrast 
h,ere ;  whilst  one  seeks  as  far  as  practicable  to  photograph  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  the  other  seeks  to  limit  the  electors'  choice 
to  two  men,  to  straitwaistcoat  opinion  within  the  formulas  of 
two  parties,  and  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  the  dominant  one. 
If  we  can  say  whether  these  results  of  simple  majority  voting  are 
advantages  or  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  two  competing  systems. 

What  is  meant  by  an  accentuated  majority  1  It  means  that 
whichever  party  has  the  majority  in  the  country  shall  have  not  a 
corresponding  but  a  much  greater  majority  in  Parliament.  Thus 
a  small  wave  of  opinion  passing  over  the  country  and  swaying  the 
balance  of  parties  by  a  slight  percentage  from  one  side  to  the 
other  will  give  rise  to  a  vast  and  altogether  disproportionate 
oscillation  of  party  strength  in  Parliament.     The  following  figures, 
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taken  from  tables  reeently  prepared  by  Mr.  0.  G.  B.  Corbett,  show 
how  this  principle  works  :- 


Electors 
voting. 

Liberal  1,007,234 

Conservative . .    953,266 
Home  Rule   ...      46,500 

2,007,000 


Liberal  946,669 

Conservative . .    901,001 

1,847,670 

Liberal  60,565 

Conservative  . .      52,265 
Home  Rule   ...      46,500 

159,330 


Liberal  763,355 

Conservative  . .    775,900 

1,539,255 

Liberal  128,436 

Conservative..      81,976 


210,412 


Liberal 54,878 

Conservative..      43,125 

98,003 

Liberal  255,941 

Conservative..    323,063 


579,004 


Liberal  507,414 

Conservative  . .    452,837 


United  Kingdom. 

1874  Election. 


1SS0  Election. 


Mem-     Electors    Mem- 
bers per  bers      Electors 
elected,     cent,     per  cent,    voting. 
..  265  ...  51-   ...  41-     1,274,007 
..  347  ...  47-  ...  53-     1,048,906 
..     40  ...     2-   ...     6"  55,723 

652  2,378,636 

Great  Britain. 


Mem- 

Electors Mem- 

bers 

per        bers 

elected. 

cent.   p.  cent. 

.    354 

...   53-5...    54- 

..  236 

...  44-  ...  36- 

..     62 

...     2-5...  10- 

652 


233  . 

..  51-  ...  42- 

1,219,177  . 

..  337  . 

,.  55-  . 

..  61- 

316  . 

..  49-   ...  58- 

984,511   . 

..  212  . 

..  45-  . 

..  39- 

549 

Ireland. 

2,203,688 

549 

32  . 

..  38-  ...  31- 

54,830  . 

..     17  . 

,.  31-  . 

..  17- 

31   . 

..  33-  ...  30- 

64,395  . 

..     24  . 

..  37-  . 

..  23- 

40   . 

..  29-  ...  39- 

55,723  . 

..     62  . 

..  32-  . 

..  60- 

103 

England. 

174,948 

103 

172  . 

..  49-5...  37- 

986,238  . 

..  256  .. 

.  54-  . 

..  56- 

287  . 

..  50-5...  63- 

851,923  . 

..  203  . 

..  46"  . 

..  44- 

459 

Scotland. 

1,838,161 

459 

41   . 

..  61-  ...  68- 

168,411  . 

..     53  .. 

.  66-  . 

..  88- 

19  . 

..  39-  ...  32- 

86,060  ., 

7  .. 
60 

.  34-  . 

..   12- 

60 

254,471 

Wales. 

20   . 

,.  56-  ...  67* 

64,528  ., 

.     28  .. 

.  58-  . 

..   93" 

10  . 

..  44"  ...  33- 

46,528  . 

..       2  . 

,.  42'  . 

/ ' 

30 


111,056 


English  Counties. 
27   ...  44-  ...  16-        305,521 
145  ...  56-  ...  84*       336,794 


172  642,315 

Enolish  Boroughs. 
145  ...  53-  ...  51-       680,717 
142  ...  47-  ...  49-        515,129 


30 


54 
118 


172 


202 

85 


960,251         287  1,195,846         287 

Lancashire,  including  Boroughs  and  County  Divisions. 

Liberal  111,571    ...       7   ...   48'   ...   21"        147,749   ...     21    . 

Conservative..    122,270  ...     26  ...  52"  ...  79-       137,921 


233,841 


26 
33 


285,670 


12 
33 


47- 
53- 


5r 
43- 


52- 

48- 


31. 

69. 


70- 
30- 


36- 
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Lancashire,  including  Boroughs  and  County  Divisions. 

1SI3S  Election. 


Electors  Members     Electors      M-mbera 

voting.  elected,     per  cent,     per  cent. 

Liberal 105,503  ...     11     ...     51"     ...     33- 

Conservative    ...     102,832  ...     22     ...     49"     ...     67" 


208,335  33 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  curious  fact  makes  its  appearance  in 
more  than  one  of  these  tables,  viz.,  that  a  minority  of  electors 
return  a  majority  of  members.  Leaving  this  point  aside  for  the 
moment,  we  see  that  a  variation  in  the  strength  of  parties  results 
in  a  vastly  greater  variation  in  the  number  of  representatives. 
This  is  what  is  called  accentuated  representation,  and  is  common 
to  the  experience  of  all  countries  where  this  mode  of  voting  obtains. 
It  is  recognised  by  every  one  who  has  considered  the  question, 
and  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  simple  majority 
voting,  no  matter  whether  constituencies  have  one,  two,  or 
more  seats. 

Thus  in  the  United  States,  where  equal  electoral  districts 
obtain,  Mr.  Stern,  in  his  book  on  representative  government,  cites 
some  extreme  cases.     In  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  1868 — 

62,356  Democrats  elected  111  representatives. 

30,442  Republicans      „  0  „ 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the  following  year — 

55,680  Republicans  elected  243  representatives. 

38,502  Democrats         ,,  37  „ 

From  elections  in  Belgium — where  the  number  of  seats  to  each 
constituency    varies    considerably  —  Mr.     Albert    Grey,     in    the 
Nineteenth    Century    for   last   December,    quotes    the    following 
striking  results.     At  the  election  to  the  Chamber  in  June,  1884 — 
27,930  Conservatives  elected  50  representatives. 
22,117  Liberals  „  2  „ 

A  month  later  the  same  constituencies  elected  the  Senate,  with 
the  following  extraordinary  reversal  of  the  previous  election — 

28,470    Liberals    elected     19    representatives. 

27,150  Conservatives   „        12  „ 
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These  disproportionate  results  are,  however,  utilised  by  the  advo- 
cates of  equal  electoral  districts  as  an  argument  in  their  favour.  The 
latest  case  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  James  in  his  recent  speech  at  Bury. 
He  said  there  were  a  number  of  men  who  held  aloof  from  party,  but 
who  watched  the  conduct  of  governments,  and  acted  as  a  kind  of 
Xemesis  over  their  mistakes  and  faults  by  going  over  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other.  It  was  necessary  that  great  influence 
should  reside  in  these  waverers,  so  that  on  whichever  side  they 
ranged  themselves  it  would  get  the  advantage  of  votes  possessing 
far  more  than  ordinary  power.  According  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  it  is  in  view  of  these  gentlemen,  whom  we  commonly  cull 
turncoats,  that  the  system  giving  the  accentuated  majority  has  its 
chief  recommendation,  and  they  are  the  appropriate  depositories 
of  the  accentuated  vote.  If  Sir  Henry  James'  speech  had  not  been 
delivered  in  all  seriousnesss  it  might  have  been  taken  as  a  satire 
on  accentuated  representation.  Surely  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  hardihood  to  commend  a  system  on  the  ground  that  it 
consigns  the  destinies  of  the  country  to  a  class  of  electors  who 
have  no  settled  principles,  but  who  are  moved  by  every  passing 
breath  of  opinion,  and  who  can  give  no  better  reason  for  the  faith 
within  them  than  the  impulse  of  the  hour. 

The  argument,  however,  which  is  most  commonly  relied  upon  is 
that  the  accentuated  majority  makes  a  strong  government,  and  so 
enables  it  to  carry  its  measures  and  pursue  a  vigorous  policy.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  it  has  been  put  forward  quite  as  confidently 
that  a  strong  opposition  is  desirable  to  make  a  government 
prudent  and  careful,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that 
old  argument.  But  those  who  advocate  a  system  because  it 
creates  an  abnormally  strong  government,  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  bestows  its  favours  impartially,  and  quite  as  readily  makes  a 
strong  bad  government  as  a  strong  good  one.  They  must  also 
further  remember  that  it  is  much  easier  to  compromise  and  injure 
the  national  interests  than  to  undo  such  evil  and  promote  pro- 
gress. That  is  to  say,  one  bad  strong  government  will  do  more 
harm  than  the  next  {rood  one  can  correct. 
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It  is  in  foreign  policy  more  particularly  that  this  unfortunate 
result  presents  itself.  Extreme  oscillations  in  foreign  affairs  are 
disturbing  and  detrimental  to  national  interests  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  so  far  as  accentuated  majorities  contribute  thereto 
(and  they  do  contribute  largely),  a  strong  argument  is  furnished 
against  the  system  which  produces  them.  We  have  but  to  glance 
at  the  two  last  administrations.  Both  came  into  power  with 
highly  accentuated  majorities — that  of  1874  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  Both  were  flushed  with  victory,  and  the  idea  of  support 
far  beyond  what  was  warranted  by  public  opinion.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  reversed  the  policy  of  the  previous  government,  and  pursued 
an  adventurous  and  imperialistic  foreign  policy.  The  country 
generally  disliked  it,  but  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the 
accentuated  majority  and  great  reversal  of  power  at  the  last 
election.  Yet  the  overwhelming  change  was  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  national  revulsion,  and  the  hot  haste  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government  to  reverse  their  predecessor's  policy,  culminated  in 
the  treaty  with  the  Boers,  with  the  stain  of  successive  defeats  on 
our  arms.  But  these  violent  osciliations  did  not  end  here.  It 
was  quickly  seen  how  keenly  that  humiliation  was  felt,  and  there 
was  a  strong  desire  to  recover  lost  prestige.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  that  feeling  had  not  something  to  do  with  our  precipitate 
interference  in  Egypt  1  Can  it  be  supposed  that  veneration  for 
treaties,  not  considered  binding  by  our  ally,  or  a  desire  to  back 
the  bondholders,  or  to  sustain  a  discredited  prince  against  his 
subjects,  or  any  of  the  pretexts  usually  urged,  account  wholly  for 
our  action  1  I  do  not  think  the  whole  secret  of  our  Egyptian 
policy  can  be  understood  without  bringing  in  the  desire  to  retrieve 
military  prestige  lost  through  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  revulsion 
of  feeling  suggested  by  the  accentuated  majority  at  the  last  election. 

But  when  the  ordinary  argument  fails  there  is,  unfortunately, 
Ireland  to  fall  back  upon.  An  accentuated  majority  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  Irish  in  order.  The  perverse  Irishman  has  furnished 
arguments  for  many  unjust  things  in  that  country.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  he  will  not  supply  the  pretext  for  absurd  things 
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here.  There  are  two  short  and  sufficient  answers  to  this  position. 
In  the  first  place  a  coalition  between  the  Irish  Nationalists  and 
the  Liberal  or  Tory  party,  to  break  the  Union,  or  do  anything 
seriously  inimical  to  the  State,  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
think  most  politicians  will  concede  to  their  opponents  sufficient 
patriotism  to  make  such  a  calamity  impossible.  In  the  second 
place,  the  system  which  accentuates  a  majority  here  operates  still 
more  extensively  in  Ireland.  It  is  that  bad  principle  which  makes 
five-sixths  of  Ireland  present  the  appearance  of  national  revolt, 
and  shuts  out  the  loyal  minority  from  any  voice.  If  we  had 
proportional  representation  in  Ireland,  we  should  see  what  now 
appears  a  solid  phalanx  of  disaffection,  tempered  and  broken  by  a 
fair  admixture  of  men  devoted  to  the  Union  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  order.  Let  those  who  cry  for  accentuated  representation  to  keep 
down  the  Irish  reflect  that  the  agency  they  employ  does  more  to 
aggravate  the  evil  than  to  provide  its  antidote. 

There  is  one  immensely  important  quality  which  its  advocates 
do  not  claim  for  simple  majority  voting.  They  cannot  and  do  not 
claim  that  it  ensures  for  the  majority  in  the  country  a  majority 
of  representatives  in  Parliament.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  (Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  notwithstanding),  that  at  the  election  of  1874,  the  party 
which  was  in  a  minority  at  the  polling  booths  sent  to  St.  Stephen's 
an  overwhelming  majority  over  their  opponents.  On  referring  to 
the  statistics  in  a  previous  paragraph,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no 
less  than  five  cases  does  this  circumstance  present  itself.  It 
occurred  at  the  General  Election  of  1874  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
also  on  the  same  occasion  for  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland  in  1874, 
the  Home  Rulers,  though  the  smallest  party,  returned  more  repre- 
sentatives than  either  the  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  and  in  1880, 
they  returned  more  than  both  Liberals  and  Tories  combined, 
though  not  half  so  numerous.  Again  in  our  own  county,  we  see 
that  at  the  1868  election,  102,000  Conservatives  seated  twice  as 
many  representatives  as  105,000  Liberals. 

This  result  does  not  arise  from  great  discrepancies  in  the  size  of 
the  constituencies,  and  will  not  be  remedied  by  equalising  them. 
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It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  one  party  is  more  congested  in 
particular  areas  than  the  other,  and  consequently  wastes  its 
strength  in  large  useless  majorities.  The  same  experience  attends 
the  system  wherever  it  is  in  operation,  and  from  both  America 
and  the  European  Continent  illustrations  may  be  quoted. 
In  New  York,  in  1868— 

397,899  Republicans  elected  76  representatives. 
431,510  Democrats         ,,        52  „ 

And  in  California,  in  the  same  year — 

54,078  Democrats  elected  97  representatives, 
54,592  Republicans      „        23  „ 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Albert  Grey  quotes  a 
speech  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  who,  referring  to  his  own 
State  of  Ohio,  says  when  he  first  entered  Congress — 

225,000  Democrats  elected  14  representatives. 
250,000  Republicans       „         5  „ 

And  in  the  next  Congress,  by  a  change  of  only  20,000  votes, 
17  Republicans  were  returned,  against  2  Democrats. 

So  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  century  this  principle 
was  thoroughly  understood  in  the  States,  and  what  is  called 
"  gerrymandering,"  took  its  rise.  Under  an  operation  of  this 
nature  in  Massachusetts,  in  1812 — ■ 

50,164  Democrats  elected  29  representatives. 
51,766  Federalists      „         11  ,, 

In  1841,  Geneva  was  divided  into  four  wards,  and  the  Liberals 
were  in  a  considerable  majority,  but  through  being  congested  in 
one  division,  the  Conservatives  were  able  to  carry  by  small 
majorities  the  remaining  three  divisions.  The  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  this  palpable  case  led  to  riots,  and  a  state  of  things 
bordering  on  civil  war. 

It  may  seem  a  light  thing  to  some  that  miscarriages  of  this 
kind  should  occur  every  now  and  then.  I  think  it  is  a  most 
serious  matter,  capable  of  working  great  injury,  and  in  times  of 
excitement,  danger  to  the  State.  The  simple  majority  system 
lacks  almost  entirely  the  elements  which  give  such  high  efficiency 
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to  all  modern  processes  conducted  on  scientific  principles, — viz. 
exact  and  unvarying  results  under  given  conditions.  Compared 
with  the  methods  of  science  it  is  the  old  ride  of  thumb — uncertain 
within  wide  limits  as  to  correspondence  between  the  number  of  a 
party  and  its  representatives,  uncertain  even  as  to  whether  the 
sti*onger  or  weaker  party  will  win.  It  is  certain  only  of  uncertainty, 
unless  it  be  that  a  distorted  and  haphazard  representation  is 
pretty  sure  to  follow  each  election.  To  warrant  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  needs  either  the  production  of  very  solid  advantages 
which  its  advocates  have  not  yet  produced,  or  the  specification  of 
some  vital  flaw  in  proportional  representation  which  likewise  has 
not  yet  been  forthcoming. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Seats  Bill  is  framed,  because  it  rests  upon  arguments  which  if 
sound  would  be  fatal  to  the  plan  now  advocated.  But  if  it 
appear  that  an  arrangement  designed  to  commit  the  political  life 
of  the  country  to  the  wire  pullers  of  the  two  prominent  parties, 
that  results  in  distorted  representation,  is  bad,  then  the  ground 
has  been  cleared  for  a  system  which  would  avoid  these  evils  and 
secure  as  far  as  practicable  a  natural  and  real  representation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  country. 

The  single  transferable  vote  designed  by  Mr.  Hare  seems  to  me 
better  calculated  to  accomplish  this  result  than  any  other  plan 
brought  into  public  notice.  By  employing  it  in  constituencies  of 
considerable  size,  say  with  10  to  20  seats,  very  important  public 
advantages  would  be  gained.  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  a 
large  liberty  of  choice  to  the  electors.  They  would  not  be  confined, 
as  is  often  the  case  at  present  (to  quote  the  late  Stuart  Mill),  to 
one  or  other  of  two  rotten  oranges.  On  the  contrary,  the  duty  of 
having  to  weigh  the  relative  merits  of  a  number  of  candidates 
would  vivify  an  election  with  an  amount  of  intelligent  discriminating, 
and  special  interest  now  in  the  majority  of  cases  altogether  absent. 
It  would  be  a  valuable  educational  process,  and  would  help  to 
emancipate  the  ordinary  elector  from  the  passions  of  blind 
partizanship. 
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Mr.  Trevelyan  made  the  statement  the  other  da)'  at  Liverpool 
that  wire-pulling  would  become  more  necessary  and  exacting 
under  this  system  than  at  present.  In  saying  so,  however,  he 
seemed  to  confuse  Mr.  Hare's  system  with  the  cumulative  vote. 
Wire-pulling  would  undoubtedly  be  at  a  great  discount  under 
proportional  representation,  because  the  process  of  transferring  the 
surplus  votes  of  favourite  candidates,  and  the  whole  of  the  papers 
of  the  lowest  ones,  results  in  the  concentration  of  a  party's  strength 
finally  on  the  number  of  candidates  whom  they  are  entitled  to 
carry.  For  this  reason,  there  is  with  large  constituencies  no 
danger  in  a  party  attempting  to  run  more  candidates  than  their 
strength  warrants.  With  single  seats  such  an  attempt  is  fatal, 
and  hands  over  the  representation  to  the  enemy.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  each  party  should  be  directed  to  mark  all  their 
candidates  in  some  order,  and  in  that  case  their  full  strength  will 
certainly  take  its  due  effect. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  by  opponents  of  the  objection  that 
in  the  process  of  counting  there  is  an  element  of  chance.  It 
enters  at  one  particular  stage,  viz. :— in  carrying  over  surplus 
voting  papers  from  successful  candidates.  It  is  argued  that  such 
paper's  may  be  those  having  the  name  of  a  particular  candidate 
marked  "  2,"  whilst  those  counted  in  the  quota  consist  largely  of 
those  having  some  other  candidate  marked  "2."  In  that  case,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  one  getting  the  surplus  votes  would  be 
improperly  favoured.  That  chance  does  enter  at  this  stage  to  a 
small  degree  is  admitted,  but  that  it  operates  to  any  material 
extent  is  denied.  The  principle  of  averages  governs  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  and  assures  approximately  to  all  second  preference 
candidates  their  fair  share  of  surplus  votes.  Repeated  mixings 
and  counts  of  voting  papers  have  confirmed  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  theory.  To  show  to  how  small  an  extent  chance  operates, — 
supposing  A  has  10,000  votes  at  the  first  count,  and  that 
va  6,000  of  them  B  is  marked  "2,"  and  that  C  is  marked 
"2"  on  the  remaining  4,000,  and  that  6,000  is  the 
quota.      In   that    case,    4,000    surplus    votes   would   be   drawn 
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indiscriminately,  and  carried  to  B  and  G;  of  these  B  ought 
to  have  §,  and  C  f,  namely  2,400  and  1,600  respectively. 
The  chance  of  either  B  or  C  getting  more  or  less  than  these 
proportions  has  been  carefully  calculated.  According  to  Mr. 
Parker  Smith,  the  chances  are  even  against  a  variation  either  way 
to  the  extent  of  11  votes,  3  to  1  against  it  reaching  20  ;  10  to  1 
against  chance  taking  from  either  B  or  C  30  votes;  50  to  1  against 
it  reaching  40  ;  and  2,000  to  1  that  neither  would  suffer  or  gain 
to  the  extent  of  60.  After  Mr.  Courtney's  recent  lecture  at  the 
Reform  Club  an  experimental  vote  was  taken  and  a  second  count 
ordered.  It  was  a  close  run  between  two  candidates  of  the  same 
party  for  the  last  seat.  On  the  first  occasion  they  stood  27  and 
26,  and  on  the  second  occasion  they  tied  at  26.  This,  out  of  216 
voting  papers,  shows  what  a  small  part  chance  plays.  It  should 
be  further  borne  in  mind  that  it  operates  between  candidates  of 
the  same  party,  and  can  only  influence  the  result  in  the  exceptional 
cases  where  two  candidates  are  held  in  practically  the  same 
estimation  by  the  party  and  who  are  not  its  favourites,  but  who 
come  in  at  the  tail  end  of  the  count  as  competitors  for  the  last 
seat.  Thus  not  only  is  the  element  of  chance  exceedingly  small, 
but  its  operation  is  of  a  domestic  character,  affecting  individual 
candidates  of  the  same  party.  Unless  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
cross  voting,  it  cannot  possibly  touch  the  larger  interest  of  the 
representation  of  parties  relatively  to  their  strength. 

After  "chance,"  "fads,"  "cliques,"  and  " crocheteers "  come 
largely  on  the  carpet.  I  think,  before  throwing  these  at  pro- 
portional representation,  it  might  be  well  to  enquire  how  far  the 
present  system  escapes  their  influence.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
all  closely-contested  elections  the  unattached  cliques  have  it  pretty 
much  their  own  way.  Roving  from  committee-room  to  committee- 
room,  they  take  bids  from  one  party  against  the  other,  and  often 
succeed  in  planting  themselves,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  on 
the  shoulders  of  both.  In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is,  both  as  regards  candidates  and  constituents,  much  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  adopting  proportional  representation.      Parties 
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might  then  fearlessly  bring  out  their  best  man,  without  considering 
whether  he  will  be  acceptable  to  this  or  the  other  little  clique, 
and  candidates  would  not  need  to  cultivate  so  much  the  art  of 
intriguing  or  giving  ambiguous  and  evasive  answers  to  their 
tormentors. 

As  to  crocheteers  getting  into  the  House,  possibly  some  to  whom 
it  is  fashionable  to  give  that  name  might  do  so.  But,  generally 
speaking,  when  an  organisation  reaches  such  proportions  as  to 
command,  say  6,000  or  7,000  votes  in  a  place  like  Manchester,  it 
is  addressed  more  politely. 

Such  bodies  as  the  Liberation  Society  and  Alliance  might 
return  members.  But  those  united  by  what  are  legitimately 
called  fads,  such  as  anti-vivisectionists,  &c,  would  stand  small 
chance,  unless  their  candidate  combined  other  qualifications  of 
sterling  merit.  Proportional  representation  would  in  no  way 
favour  opinions  held  by  comparatively  small  bodies,  but  it  would 
act  justly  towards  them.  If  they  could  muster  the  quota,  they 
would  return  their  member,  and  be  entitled  to  him.  If  their 
ideas  are  fallacious,  there  is  no  place  so  effectual  for  exposure  as 
Parliament.  If  they  express  some  new  and  advancing  truth,  the 
country  will  all  the  sooner  benefit  by  their  being  heard  in  Parlia- 
ment. At  all  events,  we  ought  not  to  allow  opprobious  epithets  to 
prevent  us  recognising  the  just  rights  of  any  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  a  Parliamentary 
election  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  referendum  in  regard  to  a  particular 
measure  as  practised  in  some  countries.  It  is  the  delegation  of 
powers  possessed  by  the  people  to  representatives  who  are  charged 
to  act  for  them  in  a  multiplicity  of  matters,  some  foreseen  and 
many  unforeseen.  It  is  in  Parliament  that  the  vote  of  the  majority 
takes  effect  in  legislation  and  government,  and  there  the 
minority  is  properly  suppressed.  But  this  is  after  Parliament  has 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  case  argued  from  different  points 
of  view.  On  a  priori  grounds,  a  Parliament  reflecting  in  due  pro- 
portion the  opinions  of  the  country  would  be  most  likely  to  take  a 
comprehensive  and  sound  view  of  public  questions,  and  to  govern 
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according  to  the  wishes  of  the  country.  It  is  not  in  this  country 
alone  or  quite  recently  that  this  truth  has  been  discovered. 
Opinion  is  growing  in  the  same  direction  in  nearly  all  civilised 
countries.  In  many  there  are  public  bodies  organised  for  its 
advocacy.  In  some  half  dozen,  experiments  in  more  or  less 
developed  forms  have  been  made.  The  crudest  and  least  satis- 
factory form  is  the  three-cornered  constituency,  or  limited  vote, 
and  this  has  been  tried  in  this  country  and  Brazil.  The  cumula- 
tive vote  is  a  great  development  beyond  the  limited  vote,  and  has 
been  employed  since  1870  in  our  school  board  elections.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony  thirty  years 
ago,  and  has  also  been  adopted  for  municipal  and  State  elections 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  most  developed  form, 
the  single  transferable  vote,  has  as  yet  only  received  national 
recognition  in  Denmark.  In  this  enumeration  I  have  only  men- 
tioned cases  where  these  modes  of  voting  have  been  instituted  by 
government  authority,  but  the  instances  might  be  greatly  extended 
by  citing  trading  and  other  associations  who  have  adopted  one  or 
other  of  these  methods. 

The  attempts  made  in  this  and  other  countries  to  devise  electoral 
systems  for  truly  representing  public  opinion  indicate  a  general 
recognition  of  the  evils  of  simple  majority  voting.  So  wide  a 
movement  and  on  such  a  basis  is  not  likely  to  be  readily  checked, 
even  though  hostile  party  leaders  in  secret  conclave  pronounce 
against  it. 

Proportional  representation,  whether  arrived  at  by  the  single 
transferable  vote  as  advocated  in  this  country  or  by  some  other 
method,  must  continue  to  be  the  ideal  where  representative 
institutions  exist.  It  is  the  only  form  which  completely  perpetuates 
the  historic  idea  of  a  people  assembling  to  deliberate  and  make 
their  laws.  It  is  the  representation  best  suited  to  support  a  steady 
and  settled  government  moving  in  harmony  with  the  nation,  and 
to  guard  the  liberties  and  advance  the  welfare  of  a  free  people. 
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[Head  March  11th,  1885.] 


In  a  civilised  country  the  Administration  of  Justice  is  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  State,  and  in  this  country  it  was  recognised  by 
the  great  Charter  that  access  to  the  national  tribunals  should  be 
equally  open  to  all,  and  without  delays,  or  unnecessary  expense. 

But  if  the  due  administration  of  justice  is  important  to  every 
civilised  country,  it  is  indispensable  to  a  commercial  community. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  greatest  commercial  community 
in  the  world  were  to  be  indifferent  to  the  consideration  of  questions 
so  nearly  affecting  its  welfare. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  England  is  chiefly  vested  in  the 
great  courts  of  the  Huuse  of  Lords  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  has 
four  divisions : — the  Chancery  Division,  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  The  Bankruptcy  Division,  and  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and 
Admiralty  Division.  There  are  (excluding  the  Lord  Chancellor) 
five  judges  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  fifteen  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division. 

All  these  judges  ordinarily  sit  in  London,  and  the  sittings  there  for 
the  trial  of  actions  in  all  the  divisions  are  continuous.  The  judges 
also  sit  regularly  in  Chambers,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
applications  which  can  be  made  in  that  way ;  as,  for  instance, 
questions  as  to  striking  out  or  amending  pleadings,   allowing  or 
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disallowing  interrogatories,  ordering  inspection,  taking  of  samples, 
making  experiments,  and  other  similar  matters. 

Several  times  in  the  year,  varying  in  number  in  different 
counties,  and  even  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  county,  a  certain 
number  of  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  (the  judges 
of  the  Chancery  Division  being  now  excused),  go  singly  or  in  pairs 
to  the  various  assize  towns  for  a  few  days  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  gaols,  and  trying  such  civil  actions  as  may  happen 
to  be  ready  for  them. 

In  London  there  are  certain  officers  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  called  Masters,  who  deal  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
applications  in  Chambers,  which  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
bring  before  the  Judge  ;  and  similar  functions  (with  the  addition 
of  others)  are  performed  by  the  chief  clerks  in  the  Chancery 
Division.  In  both  divisions  too  there  are  taxing  masters.  In 
Chancery  matters  it  is  often  necessary,  after  the  hearing  of  the 
action,  to  have  accounts  brought  into  Court,  and  to  investigate 
them,  and  to  arrange  for,  and  carry  out,  sales  by  auction,  to 
advertise  for  creditors,  heirs,  or  next  of  kin,  and  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  those  who  may  come  in.  These  and  other  similar  duties 
are  performed  by  the  Chief  Clerks  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Judges. 

There  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  what  are  called 
District  Registries  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  each  presided 
over  by  a  District  Registrar,  whose  powers,  though  similar  to  those 
of  a  Master  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  are  more  restricted, 
but  there  is  no  officer  in  the  district  registries  who  has  the  powers 
of  a  chief  clerk  in  the  Chancery  Division. 

There  are  also  County  Courts  distributed  through  the  country 
sitting  at  various  intervals. 

In  Lancashire,  in  addition  to  three  district  registries,  i.e.,  at 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Preston,  and  a  number  of  County 
Courts,  we  have  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  of  Record,  and  the  Liverpool 
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Court  of  Passage.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Salford  Hundred  Court 
is,  like  that  of  the  County  Courts,  limited  (except  by  consent)  to 
claims  not  exceeding  £50,  and  the  cause  of  action  must  have 
arisen  within  the  Hundred.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  of 
Lancaster  is  limited  to  that  county  so  that,  e.g.,  a  petition  to  wind 
up  a  company,  whose  registered  office  is  in  Stockport,  would  have 
to  be  filed  in  the  High  Court. 

The  following  figures  show  how  important  the  judicial  business 
done  in  the  district  registries  of  Lancashire  is  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  counties  : — 


Year  1S82-3.                         iYJ^a 
issued. 

Applications  in 
Chambers. 

Amount  of  Fees 
received. 

Manchester  District  Registry         4259 
Liverpool          ,,            „                3663 
Preston             „            „                  704 

3307 
2170 

267 

& 

4351 

4000 

584 

s. 

12 

1 

7 

1 

d. 
2 
8 
2 

8,626 

5,744 

8,936 

0 

All  District  Registries  (in- 

10,250 

24,044 

So  that  in  Lancashire  there  are  issued  27'960  per  cent  of  all  the 
writs  issued  in  all  the  District  Registries,  whilst  the  amount  of 
fees  is  37 "123  per  cent  of  the  whole;  and  the  number  of  appli- 
cations in  Chambers  actually  amount  to  55 "063  per  cent  of  those 
in  all  the  registries  throughout  England  and  Wales. 

Again,  the  number  of  writs  issued  out  of  the  district  registries 
of  Lancashire  amount  to  16  244  per  cent  of  the  number  (52,973) 
issued  out  of  the  Central  Office  in  London,  which  include  all  the 
metropolitan  business,  all  the  business  fit  for  the  High  Court  of 
the  whole  country,  where  there  are  no  district  registries  (and 
there  are  only  59,  of  which  Lancashire  has  3),  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  business  even  of  the  district  registry  towns,  wfiich,  owing 
to  one  of  the  parties  living  out  of  the  district,  or  for  other 
reasons,  is  commenced  in  London. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  exactly  the  figures  showing  the  relative 
amount  of  county  court  business  done  in  Lancashire,  because  the 
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county  court  circuits  in  some  cases  overlap  the  boundaries  of 
counties,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  out  of  consideration  those 
portions  of  Circuit  No.  3  (including,  in  Lancashire,  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  <fcc),  Circuit  No.  7  (Leigh,  Warrington,  and  Wigan), 
Circuit  No.  9  (Ashton-under-Lyne  and  Stalybridge),  and  Circuit 
No.  11  (Burnley  and  Colne),  which  are  only  partly  within  the 
county,  and  take  only  the  figures  for  Circuits  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  8, 
which  are  entirely  within  the  county  : — 


Tear  1883. 

Plaints 
for  less 
than  £20 

Over 

£20    i 

and 
under 

£50     i 

By 

consent 

over 

£50 

Total  fees 
received, 
Schedules 
A  and  B. 

Amounts 
for  which 

Judgments 
recovered 

on  hearing. 

Circuit  No.  4. 
(Blackburn,  Clitheroe,  Chorley, 
Garstang,   Haslingden,   and 
Accrington,  Kirkham,  Lan- 
caster,       Poulton-le-Fylde, 

12,262 

18,624 

29,795 
30,556 

237 

4 

£ 
5,777 

6,672 

12,363 
8,941 

£ 
20,816 

Circuit  No.  5. 

(Bacup,    Bolton,   Bury,    Old- 

173        11 

281        58 
170        12 

25,199 

Circuit  No.  6. 

(Liverpool,      Ormskirk,      and 
Southport,  and  St.  Helens) 

Circuit  No.  8. 

(Manchester  and  Salford) 

44,116 
31,466 

91,237 

S61 

85 

861 

85 

In   all   the    Circuits   (including 
those   above    named)    for  al 

92,183 

33,753 

121,597 

'l,002,94c 
1 

416,066 

1,495,690 

These  figures    show    that   the    plaints    entered  in  the    County 
Courts    of    Lancashire    were     9  191     per    cent    of    the     plaints 
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entered  in  all  the  County  Courts  throughout  the  country.  The  fees 
received  were  8-1 1 2  per  cent  and  the  amount  for  which  judgments 
were  recovered  was  8-130  per  cent.  But  very  important  County 
Courts  in  Lancashire  have  been  necessarily  omitted  (in  Circuit 
No.  7,  containing  Leigh,  Warrington,  Wigan,  &c,  there  were 
entered  26,043  plaints,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  indeed 
would  be  due  to  the  large  towns  named). 

In  addition  to  the  County  Courts,  however,  Lancashire  has  two 
local  courts,  which  do  a  large  part  of  the  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  done  by  the  County  Courts,  or  the  High  Court — I  mean 
the  Salford  Hundred  Court  of  Record  and  the  Liverpool  Court  of 
Passage.     The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  their  work  : — 


Year  1883. 

Writs  Issued. 

Amounts 
Claimed. 

Amounts 
for  which 
Judgments 
recovered. 

Salford  Hundred  Court  of  Record... 
Liverpool  Court  of  Passage  

13,509 
4,755 

£ 

118,183 

72,292 

£ 
48,751 

All      the      Borough,     Local,     and 
Manorial    Courts    in    the    King- 
dom    (except    Salford    Hundred 
Court    but    including    Liverpool 

36,527 

The  importance  of  the  Chancery  business  which  Lancashire 
furnishes  may  be  measured,  to  some  extent,  by  that  which  is 
already  done  by  the  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine,  limited  as 
its  jurisdiction  at  present  is.  The  suits  and  matters  originated  in 
that  court  in  the  year  1883  were  as  follows  : — 

By  Writ  506 

„    Administration  Summons 52 

,,    Special   Case,    Petition,    other   sum- 
monses, &c 141 

699 
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And,  as  was  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  14th  February  last,  "the  sittings  of  this  Court  have  practically 
"  been  continuous  since  last  October.  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
"  unknown  a  few  years  ago.  Then  the  Vice-Chancellor  resided  in 
"  London,  and  came  down  eight  times  a  year  to  Lancashire." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  these  times  of  legal  depression, 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  business  of  this  court  has  been  due 
to  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the  present  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  has  so  far  sacrificed  himself  to  his  court  as  to  take  up  his 
residence  near  Lancashire.  The  cases  dealt  with  by  this  court  are 
not  trivial  cases  of  too  small  consequence  to  be  tried  in  London, 
but  are  often  of  the  weightiest  consequence — there  being,  in  fact, 
no  limit  whatever  to  its  jurisdiction  except  a  local  one. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  amount  of  the  assize 
business  of  the  Northern  Circuit  in  1883  (almost  wholly  Lanca- 
shire business)  as  compared  with  that  of  all  the  circuits  taken 
together : — 


Cases   Entered 
Trial. 

for 

Trials. 

All      the      Circuits 

(including 

the 

431 
1,208 

238 

S27 

So  that  the  cases  entered  for  trial  on  the  Northern  Circuit  are 
35 '678  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  entered  for  trial  on 
all  the  circuits  together,  and  the  causes  actually  tried  are  28*778 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  But  in  comparing  the  numbers  of  trials  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  the  Northern 
Circuit  has  nearly  all  the  remanets — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  more 
unfairly  treated  than  any  other  circuit. 

It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  Lancashire  contributes 
about  one-fifth  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  country,  but  I  do 
not  know  any  means  of  checking  that   statement,   nor  do  I  know 
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on  what  foundation  it  rests.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  statistics 
exist,  which  distinguish  the  place  of  origin  of  actions  tried  in 
London. 

Now,  even  if  there  had  been  no  complaints  of  the  mode  of 
administration  in  a  county,  whose  judicial  business  is  of  such  vast 
importance  as  that  of  Lancashire,  it  would  still  be  a  question 
whether  the  antiquated  system  of  assizes,  which  puts  Manchester 
practically  on  a  level  with  small  towns  like  Haverfordwest  (where 
I  once  went  to  an  assize  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn)  was 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  But  it  is  notorious  that  for 
many  years  past  there  have  been  great  complaints,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  assizes,  but  in  regard  to  other  matters  also. 

With  regard  to  the  assizes,  it  is  not  simply  that  the  time 
allowed  for  the  trial  of  the  causes  is  insufficient.  On  some  rare 
occasions  it  has  been  too  long ;  and  then  the  advocates  of  the 
present  system  have  laughed  in  triumph,  though  really  such  an 
occurrence  is  of  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  system.  Who  can  rule 
the  number  of  causes  which  shall  be  waiting  to  be  tried  at  any 
given  time  1  And  when  they  vary  as  much  as  the  following 
figures  show  that  they  did  at  Manchester  in  1883  and  1884, 
what  can  be  expected  of  a  system  which  obliges  the  judges  to  fix 
beforehand  a  certain  number  of  days  for  their  stay  at  each  assize 
town,  and  necessitates  their  departure  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  whether  the  business  be  finished  or  not  (apart  from  the 
cumbersome  expedients  embodied  in  an  Order  in  Council  which 
have  led  to  loud  outcries  almost  wherever  they  have  been 
adopted) 1 

Assizes  Held.  Number  of  Causes  Entered 

for  Trial. 

January,  1883  77 

April  „      59 

July  , 52 

October        „     15 

January,  1884   40 

April    "        „      37 

July  „     50 
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But  of  course  the  natural  tendency  of  the  judges — I  do  not 
mean  from  any  unworthy  motive,  but  even  from  the  laudable 
desire  to  economise  judicial  time — is  to  fix  as  short  a  time  for  the 
assizes  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  enable  them  to  try  the 
actions  which  will  be  entered.  For  this  reason,  and  from  that 
instinct  which  makes  one  naturally  dread  the  insufficiency  of  any 
time  to  which  a  definite  period  is  assigned,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  a  judge  should  take  his  seat  in  the  morning  of  an  assize  with 
the  same  patient  determination  to  tackle  any  difficulty  of  fact  or 
of  law  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  trials,  as  if  there  were 
no  such  fixed  period.  On  the  contrary,  the  slightest  symptom  of 
an  "argument"  on  a  point  of  law  leads  to  its  being  "reserved  for 
further  consideration"  in  London,  involving  fresh  briefs  to  counsel, 
and  either  a  journey  to  London  on  the  part  of  the  local  solicitors, 
or  the  employment  of  their  agents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay. 
Jf  the  facts  are  at  all  intricate  a  reference  is  suggested,  and  often 
so  pointedly  that  counsel  feel  compelled  to  advise  the  parties  1o 
concur.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  parties 
themselves,  or  their  counsel,  find  out  only  at  the  eleventh  hour 
that  it  is  "a  case  for  a  reference ;"  but  they  are  very  few,  and 
with  the  common  experience  of  the  outrageous  expense, 
unconscionable  delays,  and  weak  and  unsatisfactory  terminations 
of  most  references,  they  are  becoming  fewer.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently stated  indeed  that,  in  many  of  those  cases,  which  appear 
to  the  judges  and  the  public  to  be  referred  by  the  spontaneous 
desire  of  both  parties,  that  result  has  been  brought  about  by 
their  being  advised  that  the  judge  "  will  never  try"  them.  I  often 
wonder  what  would  have  become  of  Belt  v.  Lawes  if  it  had  been 
entered  for  trial  at  some  assizes  in  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
public  have  been  spared  the  "  lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn 
out"  of  many  such  a  case  by  the  exigencies  of  time,  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  commission  day  at  the  next  assize  town. 

The  same  causes  lead  to  a  hurried  and  impatient  trial  of  some 
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even  of  the  actions  which  are  tried  out.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
this  myself,  and  have  been  told  of  it  often  by  barristers,  solicitors, 
jurymen,  and  parties,  and  by  some  of  these  since  my  letters  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian  on  this  subject,  and  since  the  mutual 
congratulations  of  Bench  and  Bar  which  took  place  in  this  city 
in  July  last,  on  the  very  day  when,  but  for  having  postponed  at  the 
last  moment  (under  the  powers  of  the  Order  in  Council)  the 
commission  day  for  Liverpool,  there  would  have  been  at  least  five 
or  six  actions  left  untried  at  Manchester  (commonly  called 
remanets).  When  a  judge,  towards  the  end  of  an  assize,  feels  that, 
do  what  he  will  (and  judges  have  sat  until  late  on  in  the  night  at 
some  recent  Manchester  Assizes),  he  'cannot  possibly  get  through 
his  list,  unless  he  postpones  the  commission  day  at  the  next 
assize  town,  is  it  possible  that  he  will  be  in  the  same  mood  for 
patiently  trying  through  difficult  actions  as  a  judge  in  London, 
who  rises  regularly  at  four  o'clock,  and  knows  that  if  a  trial  is  not 
finished  one  day  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not 
be  continued  on  the  next  and  the  next  1 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  have  been  any  remanets  or  forced 
references  for  the  last  two  years,  but  there  were  a  great  many 
remanets  after  the  assizes  in  January  and  February,  1883,  at 
Manchester  alone,  and  the  judicial  statistics  for  that  year  (the 
latest  published)  show  the  following  results  for  all  the  circuits : — 

Verdict  for  Plaintiff 565 

„  „        Subject  to  special  case     ...       1 

,,      by  consent,  with  reference  43 

„      for  Defendant  235 

Jury  discharged  without  a  verdiot  27 

Juror  withdrawn   43 

Judgment  of  nonsuit    12 

Reserved  for  further  consideration  25 

Stet    Processus    (4),    struck   out    (15)    record 
withdrawn  (196)  remanets  (28)  257 
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The  actual  remanets  being  28,  of  which  another  return  shows 
that  no  less  a  proportion  than  23  belonged  to  the  Northern  Circuit. 

What  those  words  "  Verdict  by  consent  with  reference  "  mean 
I  have  already  indicated,  but  I  may  add  that  in  cases  of  mere 
account  or  which  "  require  any  prolonged  examination  of  docu- 
ments or  accounts,  or  any  scientific  or  local  investigation  which 
cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  a  judge,  conveniently  be 
made  before  a  jury,"  &c,  the  judge  has  the  power  to  order  a 
reference  without  consent.  These  cases,  referred  by  consent,  are 
often  such  as  the  law  considers  fit  to  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  assize  system  drive  them  out  of  court  into  the 
hotel,  from  before  a  tribunal  which  is  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  liable  to  be  set  right  by  higher  courts,  if  it  errs,  either  in  law 
or  fact,  to  a  court  adjoining  the  liar-parlour,  and  before  a  judge, 
who,  if  wisely  advised,  refrains  from  giving  any  reasons  for  his 
decision ;  because,  in  that  case,  he  is  practically  supreme. 

Of  the  25  cases  "  reserved  for  further  consideration  "  the  official 
returns  do  not  enable  me  to  say  exactly  how  many  were  Chancery 
cases,  involving  enquiries  prior  to  their  again  appearing  in  Court, 
and  therefore  properly  reserved,  but  they  could  not  possibly 
amount  to  6,  and  are  probably  several  less  than  6 ;  because  the 
25  evidently  form  a  part  of  the  352  (351  it  should  be  according  to 
the  table  quoted  above)  which  were,  by  another  return,  stated  to 
have  been  "  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  absolute  verdict  or 
remanet,"  and  it  is  there  stated  that  only  6  of  these  352  were 
Chancery  cases.  Of  all  the  rest  it  may  be  pretty  safely  stated, 
that  they  were  reserved  simply  because  some  point  of  law  arose, 
which  the  time  on  circuit  was  too  precious  to  spend  in  discussing, 
but,  whatever  the  expense  and  delay  to  the  suitors,  it  must  be  put 
off  xmtil  the  judge  and  counsel  could  settle  down  quietly  to  tussle 
with  it  in  London. 
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The  large  number  (196)  of  "records  withdrawn"  too  must  not 
be  overlooked,  because  that  is  the  mode  most  frequently  adopted 
when  an  action  is  "settled,"  and  though  of  course  some  of  such 
settlements,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  as  in  these  cases,  are  proper 
enough,  yet  these  figures  certainly  cover  another  of  those  ugly 
phases  of  the  assize  system  of  which  so  much  complaint  has  been 
made,  viz.,  forced  settlements,  which  Bench  and  Bar  on  this 
circuit  have  so  indignantly  repudiated.  I  have  myself  in  several 
cases  been  subjected  to  the  strongest  pressure  at  the  hands  of 
counsel  to  settle,  and  have  once  yielded  against  my  better 
judgment.  But  the  strongest  pressure  was  in  a  case  in  which  I  had 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  in  which  I  finally  secured  the  verdict. 
In  the  case  to  wrhich  I  refer  I  had  been  confidently  informed  that 
my  leading  counsel  was  obliged  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  night,  and  wanted  to  get  away. 

Again,  in  the  year  1883  there  were  only  19  Chancery  actions 
entered  for  trial  on  all  the  circuits  together,  of  which  eight  were 
on  the  Northern  Circuit. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  699 
actions  and  matters  were  originated  in  the  Chancery  of  the  County 
Palatine,  the  ridiculous  number  of  eight  entries  of  Chancery 
actions  in  the  High  Court  is  evidently  not  due  to  the  dearth  of 
Chancery  business  to  be  done.  The  real  reason  is  that  in  Chan- 
cery actions  (as  a  rule)  the  trial  is  not  by  any  means  the  all 
important  step  in  the  action  which  it  is  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division.  It  is  commonly  but  the  starting  point  of  long,  intricate 
and  difficult  inquiries  which  have  to  be  conducted  in  Chambers  by 
the  Chief  Clerk.  There  is  no  facility  for  conducting  such  inquiries 
in  the  district  registries  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  Chamber  work  must 
be  done  in  London,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  trial  there 
also.     But,  if  the   Chamber  work  could  be  done  in  the  District 
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Registry,  it  certainly  would  be  in  an  immense  number  of  cases, 
which  now  are  carried  on  in  London  ;  and  in  that  case  the  trials 
would  most  certainly  be  in  the  country  too,  provided  of  course  that 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  same  judicial  calm  and 
patience  could  be  secured  in  the  country  for  the  following  out 
of  matters  of  such  detail  as  many  Chancery  trials  necessarily 
involve. 

But  it  is  ouly  out  of  respect  for  the  denials  of  the  Bench 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Bar  that  it  is  necessary,  in  this  city,  to 
attempt  to  establish  the  grievances,  which  we  have  against  the 
assize  system.  To  ourselves,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  legal 
profession  alike  they  are  only  too  well  known,  and  the  really 
important  question  is  : — What  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  them  1 

And,  in  the  first  place,  I  thiuk  that  the  figures,  which  I  have 
quoted,  abundantly  establish,  what  has  long  been  my  own  opinion, 
viz.  : — That  Lancashire  is  not  called  upon  to  re-model  the  whole 
assize  system,  nor  to  suggest  expedients  for  the  whole  country. 
She  is  herself  of  so  vast  importance  in  this  great  question, 
that  she  has  a  right  to  ask,  that  her  judicial  business  shall  be 
specially  provided  for ;  apart  altogether  from  any  general  re- 
modelling of  the  judicial  system.  She  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  worthy 
of  exceptional  treatment  in  this  matter  as  the  metropolis 
itself;  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  metropolis  of  commerce, 
and,  therefore,  of  law.  It  is  no  answer  to  the  demands 
of  Lancashire,  to  point  to  other  more  or  less  populous  places  in 
the  provinces  and  ask,  how  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  them. 
When  the  same  strong  case  arises  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country  it  will  be  time  to  take  measures  to  meet  it. 

Various  expedients  have  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  Lancashire,  or  rather  of  the  provinces 
generally ;  for,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  said,  no  one  has 
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yet  been  bold  enough  to  bring  forward  a  complete  scheme  for 
Lancashire,  or  the  Lancashire  manufacturing  district  alone.  I 
had  some  time  ago  partly  sketched  out  a  scheme  for  Lancashire  ; 
but,  in  deference  to  my  fellow  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Association,  I  did  nothing  further  in  it,  on 
finding  that  they  were  pledged  to  what  is  known  as  Mr.  Whitley's 
Continuous  Sittings  Bill ;  though  I  think  that  that  Bill  is  not  so 
complete  a  measure  as  it  should  be.  The  writer  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  14th  February  last,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
does  give  a  sort  of  glimpse  of  another  scheme,  but  not,  I  think,  a 
complete  one. 

Mr.  Justice  Cave,  in  explaining  at  Liverpool  why  the  Commission 
day  had  been  postponed,  said,  on  28th  July  last  year,  "certain 
objections  had  been  taken  to  the  Assizes  as  at  present  arranged, 
that  sufficient  time  was  not  given  for  the  trial  of  causes  set  down 
at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  sufficient  time,  there  were  forced  references,  compul- 
sory compromises  of  important  causes,  and  hurried  trials.  His 
experience  was  that  every  case  could  be  tried.  Of  course  in 
matters  of  detail,  involving  a  critical  examination  of  accounts,  it 
was  not  possible  that  twelve  jurymen,  some  of  whom  might  not 
be  familiar  with  accounts  and  figures,  could  do  justice  to  a  case 
that  required  that  amount  of  judgment  and  detail.  But,  as  far 
as  his  experience  went,  it  was  but  very  rarely  that  causes  required 
that  amount  of  detail,  and  if  the  parties  were  satisfied  with  the 
more  general  mode  of  dealing  with  their  cause  he  had  not  yet 
found  any  which  could  not  be  tried  before  a  jury,  and  if  he  were 
not  mistaken  he  had  never  yet,  either  at  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
referred  any  case  that  had  been  brought  before  him  for  trial." 
I  am  not  able,  from  the  judicial  statistics,  to  give  the  exact  number 
of  causes  referred  at  the  trials  on  the  Northern  Circuit  in  1883  (the 
latest  for  which  the  returns  are  published),  but  on  all  the  circuits 
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they  were  43,  and,  as  there  were  for  the  Northern  Circuit  170  "  dis- 
posed of  otherwise  than  by  absolute  verdict  or  remanet,"  as 
against  352  under  the  same  heading  for  all  the  circuits,  I  think 
that  I  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  I  assume  that  not  many  less 
than  20  were  referred  at  the  trials  on  the  Northern  Circuit 
during  1883.  Mr.  Justice  Cave  admitted  that  there  was 
"at  one  time"  a  tendency  to  give  too  short  a  time  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  that  remanets  were  the  con- 
sequence; but  there  is  a  long  ago  ring  about  this  phrase  "at 
one  time,"  as  though  it  were  "  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur," 
which  is  somewhat  rudely  dissipated  when  we  find,  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  Government  statistics,  that  there  were  23  remanets  on 
this  circuit  during  the  previous  year,  and  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  judge  was  actually,  at  that  very  moment, 
apologising  for  an  immense  amount  of  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
action  to  which  the  judges  had  been  driven,  as  the  only  expedient 
for  preventing  remanets  on  that  very  assize.  After  saying  that 
this  could  not  occur  in  future,  owing  to  the  resolution  of  the  judges 
to  finish  the  list,  either  by  adjourning  commission  days  or  sending 
for  an  additional  judge,  he  went  on  to  deprecate  the  agitation  for 
continuous  sittings  (which,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  the 
parent  of  the  resolution  of  the  judges),  and  then  said,  "As  a 
remedy  he  suggested  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts 
might  be  extended  from  £50  to  £100,  and  that  suitors  might 
have  the  choice  as  to  which  of  those  two  tribunals  they  would 
think  fit  to  go  to.'' 

Enlargement  of  County  Court  jurisdiction  seems  to  recommend 
itself  to  many  minds  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

But  there  are  many  considerations  which  require  to  be  carefully 
weighed,  before  adopting  the  County  Court  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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ancient  great  courts  of  the  realm,  and  depriving  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  of  the  right  of  access  to  those  courts  to  which 
they  have  always  had  the  right  to  resort,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
mention  of  "  option,"  it  would  soon  come  to  compulsion,  by  reason 
of  deprivation  of  costs,  &c. 

In  the  first  place,  how  does  the  County  Court  deal  with  those 
cases,  which  are  within  the  present  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  1 
And  if  we  find  that,  even  in  those  cases,  suitors  will  not  resort  to 
the  County  Court,  is  not  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  refraining  from 
pitchforking  others  into  it,  until  we  have  removed  the  obstacles 
which  keep  those  out  1 

Now  the  present  limit  of  the  County  Court  jurisdiction 
(except  by  consent)  is  £50;  but  we  find  that  in  1883  the  judg- 
ments recovered  on  hearings  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen's 
Bench  and  Chancery  Divisions  (at  London  and  Westminster),  so 
far  as  they  were  expressed  in  money,  were  : — 

For  £50  and  under    260 

„    over  £50  and  under  £100 149 

„    over  £100  and  under  £200 109 

,,    sums  over  £200  168 


686 


On  circuit  in  the  same  year  the  numbers  were  : — 

For  £50  and  under 194 

„    over  £50  and  under  £100 109 

„    over  £100  and  under  £200 69 

„    over£200     120 


492 
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Again,  in  the  Manchester  Distinct  Registry  there  were  issued  in 
the  year  1884  writs  : — 

For  sums  under  .£50   1,501 

,,    sums  over  £50,   and   for  unliquidated 

damages,  Chancery  actions,  &c 1,969 


3,470 


Whilst  a  table  given  above  shows  that  in  all  the  County  Courts 
of  Lancashire  (so  far  as  they  can  be  separated)  there  were  entered, 
in  1883,  plaints  :— 

For  sums  less  than  £20 91,237 

,,        over  £20  and  under  £50    861 

,,        over  £50 85 

And  in  all  the  courts  throughout  England  and  Wales  there  were 
entered  29,017,965  plaints  for  a  total  amount  of  £82,852,257, 
being  an  average  of  £2  16s.  9d.  per  plaint,  and  this  figure  almost 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  obtained  by  taking  the  numbers  and 
amount  of  all  the  plaints  since  the  courts  were  established. 

It  is  clear  then  that  (except  the  very  small  debts),  for  some 
reason,  the  County  Court  does  not  now  get  more  than  a  very 
small  proportion  of  those  cases,  which  are  already  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

One  very  great  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  procedure 
of  the  County  Court  is  not  well  adapted  to  deal  with  any  actions 
but  those  for  small  shop  debts  and  bagman's  cases,  whilst  its  fees 
are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  High  Court,  and,  as  a  means  of 
debt  recovery,  it  is  more  dilatory  and  less  effectual. 

Must  there  not  also  be  something  of  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
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mind  and  temper  of  a  judge  who  has  to  deal  with  a  great  number 
of  insignificant  cases  1 

But  further,  it  is  clear  that  to  sweep  all  cases  under  £100,  and 
still  more,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  of  1879, 
all  those  under  £200  into  the  County  Court  would  practically 
empty  the  High  Court,  and  reduce  the  Assize  lists  to  nothing. 
The  judges  of  the  High  Court  would  hold  sinecures.  The  whole 
number  of  judgments  of  all  kinds  on  hearings  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  Chancery  Divisions,  at  London  and  Westminster,  in  1883,  were 
1,184  ;  and  those  capable  of  being  expressed  in  money,  which  were 
under  .£200,  were  518,  leaving  666  for  20  judges  (excluding  the 
Lord  Chancellor),  or  33-12  cases  per  judge  per  annum. 

Now,  as  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  we  know  that  the 
judges  sit  on  the  average  200  days  in  the  year  each,  they  would 
have  *1656  of  a  case  per  day,  or,  roughly,  one  case  every  six  days 
of  the  sittings.  If,  as  is  probable,  this  suggestion  is  only  intended 
to  apply  to  the  provinces,  then  the  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  is  a 
monstrous  injustice  that  the  whole  country  should  be  taxed  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  high-class  judges  in  London,  to  deal  with  cases  of 
the  same  magnitude  as  the  County  Court  judges  are  thought  per- 
fectly competent  to  deal  with  in  the  country. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  false  principle  to  endeavour  to  adjust 
the  character  and  number  of  the  causes  arising  for  trial  to  the 
machinery  and  arrangements  of  the  Courts.  On  the  contrary, 
the  machinery  and  arrangements  of  the  Courts  should  be  reformed 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  causes  which  present  them- 
selves for  trial.  And  such  reform  is  needed  both  in  the  County 
Court  and  in  the  arrangements  of  the  High  Court  for  dealing  with 
provincial  business. 

The  Continuous  Sittings  Bill  provides  that  (sec.  3)  "sittings  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  held  in  the  several  districts 
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hereinafter  mentioned  to  be  appointed  under  this  Act  (that  is 
to  say)  a  district  to  include  the  Hundred  of  West  Derby,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  and  such  parts  of  the  County  of  Chester,  including 
the  City  of  Chester,  and  such  parts  of  North  Wales  as  may  be 
included  in  such  district  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
sections  8  and  9  of  this  Act,  to  be  called  the  Liverpool  District 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  a  district  to  include  the  Hundred  of 
Salford,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  and  such  other  parts  of  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  and  such  parts  of  any  of  the  counties 
adjacent  to  the  County  of  Lancaster  or  other  counties  as  may 
be  included  therein  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  8 
and  9  of  this  Act,  to  be  called  the  Manchester  District  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice ; "  "a  district  to  be  called  the  Birmingham 
District,  and  such  other  district  or  districts  as  Her  Majesty 
may  by  Order  in  Council,  pursuant  to  this  Act,  from  time 
to  time  appoint."  Section  4  provides  that  the  sittings  shall 
be  held  during  such  periods  as  the  sittings  are  held  at  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice ;  sections  5  and  6  provide  for  selection  of  the 
judges  to  hold  the  sittings  according  to  rules  to  be  framed  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  in  case  of 
illness. 

Section  7  gives  to  the  judges  appointed  to  hold  the  said  sittings 
jurisdiction  over  "  all  matters  and  question  of  fact  and  law  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  Queen's  Bench  Division,  or  Admiralty  Branch 
of  the  Probate  Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court 
commenced  in  any  District  Registry  and  arising  wholly  or  in  part, 
or  in  respect  of  which  the  place  of  trial  is  laid  within  their 
respective  districts  capable  of  being  tried,  heard,  or  determined  by 
a  single  judge  of  the  High  Court"  and  all  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  capable  of  being  exercised  by  a  judge  at  Nisi  Prius, 
or  sitting  as  a  divisional  or  other  court,  or  by  a  judge  at  chambers, 
and  also  jurisdiction  over  all  actions,  petitions,  matters  and  issues 
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of  fact  though  not  commenced  or  pending  in  any  district  registry 
which  may  be  sent  down  or  appointed  for  trial  in  the  districts,  and 
over  issues  in  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Branch  of  the  Probate,  Divorce 
and  Admiralty  Division  which  maybe  sent  down  for  trial  and  other 
mattei'S.  Section  8  empowers  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
fix  the  limits  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Districts.  .  Section 
9  empowers  the  Queen,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  create  other 
districts.  Section  10  makes  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  ex- 
officio  commissioners  of  assize.  Section  11  provides  that  after  the 
Act  no  civil  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  assize  within  any  of 
the  districts  under  the  act.  Section  12  provides  for  the  making 
of  rules  of  court  to  carry  the  act  into  effect. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  at  Liverpool,  and  had  been 
said  by  a  member  of  the  Bar  in  newspaper  correspondence  before, 
that  if  we  had  one  judge  sitting  continuously  in  the  Manchester 
District,  and  one  in  the  Liverpool  District,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Justice  Cave  said: — "At  present  the  time 
occupied  by  the  assizes  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool  was  200  days 
in  the  year.  Tf  they  were  to  have  continuous  sittings  at  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  with  one  judge  sitting  the  whole  of  the 
legal  year  at  each  of  those  places,  they  would  have  400  days,  200 
days  being  the  average  time  each  judge  sat  in  the  year.  Where 
was  the  work  to  come  from  which  was  to  occupy  double  the  time 
which  the  assizes  took  at  present  1 " 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  that  there  was  no  increase  of 
work,  the  number  of  trials  (resulting  in  an  absolute  verdict), 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  1883,  was  238 

But,  as  there  were  only  two  judges,  multiply  by 10 

And  we  have  2380 

As  against  the  trials  (resulting  in  an  absolute  verdict), 

tried  by  20  judges  in  London  or  Westminster 1184 
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So  that  the  judges  would  be  just  twice  as  busy  as  they  are  in 
London,  without  considering  any  criminal  business. 

These  figures  also,  by  the  way,  prove  incontestably  the  truth  of 
the  complaints  about  hurried  trials,  for  they  show  that  cases, 
which  we  have  seen  are  of  as  great  importance  as  those  tried  in 
London,  are  disposed  of  on  the  average  in  one  quarter  of  the  time. 

But  this  objection  also  leaves  out  of  account  the  proposal  to 
incorporate  in  the  two  districts  named  parts  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  the  proposals  to  give  Admiralty  jurisdiction  to  the 
District  Courts,  aud  to  facilitate  the  trial  of  Chancery  actions  by 
having  the  judges  (and,  by  consequence  chief  clerks,  or  their 
equivalents),  sitting  in  Chambers ;  and,  lastly,  it  ignores  the 
increase  of  business  which  all  experience,  and  especially  (as  near 
at  hand),  that  of  the  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine,  teaches  us 
would  certainly  follow  the  increase  of  facilities. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  strongly  urged  is,  that  to 
isolate  the  judges  from  their  brethren  in  London,  and  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  support  and  criticism  of  the  powerful  Bar  of  the 
Metropolis,  would  tend  to  deteriorate  them. 

The  advocates  of  the  Continuous  Sittings  Bill  would  not  venture 
to  deny  the  probability  of  some  such  deterioration,  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  localise  any  of  the  judges  permanently,  or  for  very  long 
periods.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  (although  the  Bill  does  not 
attempt  to  dictate  in  a  matter  which  is  peculiarly  the  subject  of 
rules)  that  a  rota  would  be  formed,  and,  if  so,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  influence  of  the  temporary  rustication  might  be  found 
beneficial  to  the  whole  bench  of  judges.  The  Judges  of  the 
District  Courts  would  have  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
features  of  the  business  life,   and    the   customs   of   this  District, 
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with  which  they  have  sometimes  been  considerably  puzzled. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  passing  of  the  Continuous  Sittings  Bill 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Bar,  and  although  the  Bar  would  cer- 
tainly not  venture — nor  do  I  think  that  they  would  wish — to 
oppose  any  measure  which  was  clearly  for  the  public  good,  in 
their  own  selfish  interests  ;  yet  they  cannot  be  materially  injured, 
at  any  rate  in  the  sense  of  being  deteriorated,  without  the  public 
suffering  too. 

But,  so  far  as  the  fears  for  the  deterioration  of  the  Bar  are 
based  upon  the  increased  localization,  which  would  result  from  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  they  are  too  late  in  the  day.  As  the  writer 
in  the  Guardian  of  the  14th  February  last  (to  whom  I  have  already 
referred)  says  :  "  The  decentralization  of  the  Bar  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  our  time.  There  is  not  a  town  of 
any  size  in  England  that  has  not  one  or  more  barristers  practising 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  older  members  of  the  Bar  are  un- 
willing to  recognise  the  change.  Local  common-law  barristers  may 
continue  for  a  time  to  describe  themselves  as  'members  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  practising  locally,'  but  even  they  themselves 
admit  that  the  old  circuit  system  is  broken  up.  At  Birmingham 
a  local  Bar  Committee  has  been  formed,  and  apparently  everything 
points  to  the  local  mess  taking  the  place  of  the  circuit  mess." 
The  public  would  gain  by  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  the 
District  Courts  would  put  a  stop  (to  a  large  extent)  to  the  irresistible 
attraction,  which  now  drags  off  to  London  every  man  who  has 
more  than  average  success  at  the  Local  Bar.  But  further,  I  think 
that  it  can  hardly  be  conceded  that  localization  of  the  Bar  leads 
to  its  deterioration.  The  number  of  eminent  Queen's  Counsel  who 
have  been  local  Manchester  or  Liverpool  Barristers,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  Attorney  General  (Sir  John  Holker)  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  several  late  judges  are 
sufficient  to  disprove  it.     The  honours  gained  by  our  own  local  Bar 
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are  out  of  all  proportion  larger  than  those  gained  by  the  non- 
local Bar. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  Bill  should  have  asked 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  with 
the  High  Court.  I  understand  that  it  was  feared  that  there 
might  be  difficulties  as  to  Duchy  rights,  but  surely  that  was 
equally  so  with  the  old  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Lancaster, 
which  was  incorporated  with  the  High  Court.  It  would  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  have  transferred  the  present  machinery 
of  the  Court  to  the  new  District  Court,  and  the  business  which  it 
now  does  would  help  to  meet  the  difficulty  (if  it  has  any  real 
existence)  as  to  the  want  of  work  for  the  District  Court.  But 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  include  such  a  suggestion  in  the  Bill,  or  to 
wait  for  the  Government  to  initiate  it,  the  incorporation  must  take 
place  sooner  or  later  if  the  Bill  passes. 

It  seems  most  improbable  that  the  present  session  will  see  the 
Bill  passed,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  have 
to  wait  very  long  before  the  present  antiquated  and  obsolete 
system  shall  pass  away.  It  is  a  system  such  as  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  have  proposed  in  the  present  day,  and  its  continuance 
until  now  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  l'everence 
which  is  naturally  felt  for  its  ancient  origin. 
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The  Need  for  Better  Organisation  of  Benevolent 
Effort  in  Manchester  and  Salford. 

By  Me.  Feed  Scott. 


[Read  May  13th,  1885.] 


"We  are  emerging  from  an  era  of  sect  making,  individualism  and  separation. 
We  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  association,  of  co-operation,  and  of  union." — 
From  a  speech  recently  delivered  in  Manchester  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  M.P. 


The  existence  of  voluntary  institutions  in  all  civilised  communities 
implies  the  insufficiency  of  legislation  alone  to  promote  the  fullest 
well-being  of  the  people.  Voluntary  institutions  are  essential  to 
progress.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  every  society  whose 
object  is  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  towns  helps 
to  diminish  or  keep  in  check  the  growth  of  pauperism,  crime, 
and  conditions  adverse  to  public  health,  and  thus  relieves  the 
rates  of  burthens  which  they  would  otherwise  have  to  bear.  It 
will  also  be  at  once  conceded  that  duties  which  may  appropriately 
be  undertaken  by  voluntary  associations  could  not  be  discharged  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  involving  as  they  do  operations  which 
are  incapable  of  legal  enforcement.  Voluntary  effort  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  possessing  an  equal  moral  claim  for  support 
with  legal  institutions  upon  the  members  of  a  community. 
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As  compared  with  other  towns  Manchester  is,  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  liberally  supplied,  as  regards  number  and  variety, 
with  philanthropic  agencies;  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  in  such 
a  wealthy  community  many  of  the  voluntary  organisations  are — 
according  to  the  stereotyped  appeals  in  their  reports  for  increased 
support — in  a  chronic  state  of  impecuniosity.  Thus  in  many  cases 
good  work  has  to  be  curtailed  for  want  of  funds,  sometimes  large 
districts  being  deprived  of  the  special  services  of  certain  institu- 
tions, and  recruiting  places  for  the  evil  influences  which  the 
institutions  in  question  are  meant  to  counteract  are  thereby 
formed. 

The  preparation  of  this  paper  is  the  outcome  of  a  convic- 
tion long  entertained  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
who  make  comfortable  livings  in  Manchester  and  Salford  fail  in 
their  duty  to  support  organisations  which  indirectly  increase 
their  means,  by  the  influence  that  such  organisations  exert 
in  keeping  down  the  rates.  In  order  to  prove  the  unequal 
incidence  of  the  burthen  of  support  of  our  voluntary  societies, 
I  have  made  a  combined  list  of  subscribers  to  all  the  institutions 
whose  reports  convey  the  information  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  such  an  inquiry.  The  list  embraces  forty-one  institutions,  and 
only  two  or  three  minor  ones  are  excluded.  Religious  organisa- 
tions and  temperance  societies  are  purposely  left  out,  because  they 
do  not  afford  a  test  of  the  public  sense  of  moral  claim  possessed 
by  voluntary  effort  strictly  comparable  with  that  afforded  by 
other  voluntary  agencies.  Owing  to  the  length  of  time  required 
for  this  work,  and  the  variety  of  dates  of  publication  of 
reports,  I  have  had  to  take  the  returns  for  1883,  which  are, 
however,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  as  serviceable  as  those  for 
last  year  would  be.  An  analysis  of  the  large  pile  of  sheets  before 
you  shows  the  following  results. 
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Table  I. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF    SUBSCRIBERS    TO    THE    41    INSTITUTIONS 
ACCORDING    TO    THE    NUMBER    CONTRIBUTED    TO. 


Number  of 
Institutions 

subscribed  to. 

Number  of 
Subscribers. 

Proportion  of 
total  number  of 

Subscribers 
per  cent. 

Number  of 
Subscriptions. 

1 

S1S4 

78-07 

S1S4 

2 

1065 

10-16 

2030 

3 

442 

422 

1326 

4 

234 

2 '2  3 

936 

5 

141 

1-35 

705 

6 

100 

•96 

GOO 

7 

76 

-73 

532 

8 

40 

•38 

320 

9 

50 

•48 

450 

10 

35 

•34 

350 

11 

23 

•22 

253 

12 

16 

•16 

192 

13 

20 

•19 

260 

14 

12 

•12 

16S 

15 

13 

•13 

195 

16 

6 

•06 

96 

17 

5 

•04 

S5 

IS 

6 

•05 

10S 

19 

2 

•01 

3S 

20 

1 

•01 

20 

21 

o 

•01 

42 

22 

1 

•01 

22 

23 

2 

•01 

46 

24 

1 

•01 

24 

25 

2 

•01 

50 

26 

1 

•01 

26 

29 

1 

•01 

29 

30 

1 

•01 

30 

31 

1 

•01 

31 

104S3 

100-00 

17148 
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NUMBER    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS    TO    THE    41    INSTITUTIONS 
ACCORDING   TO    THE    AMOUNTS. 


Amount  of  Subscription. 

Number  of 
Subscriptions. 

Percentage 
to  Total. 

£1     0     0  and  under. 

2412 

14-07 

110 

8564 

49-95 

2     2     0 

2374 

1385 

3     3     0 

2324 

13-56 

4     4     0 

125 

•73 

5     5     0 

576 

3'36 

6     6     0 

76 

•44 

7     7     0 

10 

•or. 

8     8     0 

12 

•06 

9     9     0 

/ 

•04 

10  10     0 

13S 

•so 

Odd  amounts  varying  from  \ 

*530 

3-09 

£1  to  £189  10s.           J 
Total  subscriptions... 

17,148 

100-00 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  statements  give  by  any  means 
a  full  index  of  the  extent  of  the  benevolence  of  the  charitable 
public  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  I  am  aware  that  much  money 
is  contributed  for  charitable  purposes  which  appears  in  no  pub- 
lished lists,  and  much  is  also  given  in  offertories  in  churches,  &c. 
Many,  too,  who  regard  religion  and  temperance  as  the  only 
efficient  civilising  agencies,  contribute  liberally  to  organisations 
connected  with  them.  But  even  in  the  lists  of  religious  and 
temperance  societies,  the  fact  which  most  strikes  one  on  even  a 
cursory  perusal  is  the  great  frequency  of  names  which  are  most 
familiar  in  the  subscription  lists  of  such  institutions  as  are 
included  in  my  table. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  contri- 
buting to  one  or  more  charities,  I  have  taken  the  following  bases 
of  calculation  : — 

*  Of  these  Subscriptions  50S  or  95  per  cent  are  amounts  between  £1  and  £50,  including 
such  amounts  as  £1  5s.  (29),  £1  lis.  6d.  (27),  £3  (36),  £10  (S3),  &c.  There  are,  also,  several 
single  instances  of  odd  amounts  such  as  £48  L6s.  6d.,  £51  3s.  2d.,  £113  2s.  Id.,  &c,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  Subscription  Lists  I  can  only  account  for  by  the  assumption 
that  some  persons  regulate  the  amount  of  their  contributions  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
to  charity  a  definite  proportion  of  their  incomes,  a  most  praiseworthy  rule  for  subscribers 
to  act  upon. 
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(1)  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  district  where  those 
whose  occupations  are  in  Manchester  or  Salford  mainly  reside. 

(2)  The  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  certain  selected  profes- 
sions and  trades  in  Manchester  and  Salford  at  three  intervals  of 
ten    years    apart,    counted    from    Slater's    Directory ;    and 

(3)  The  value  of  property  assessed  for  Income-Tax  under  each 
schedule,  with  the  number  of  separate  assessments  in  the  area 
embracing  what  is  popularly  known  as  Greater  Manchester. 


Table  II— INHABITED    HOUSES.* 

(1)  SUMMARY  OF  THE  STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF 
INHABITED  HOUSES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  KNOWN  AS  GREATER 
MANCHESTER.+ 


Name. 

Is 

-  =« 

5 

3 

O    -  O 

u 

*** 

3 

£100 

and  under 

£200 

£200 

and 

upwards 

Total 

Warehouses,  Shops,  kc 

^ 

158 
1,209 

764 
6,583 

1,708 
159 
214 

3,394 

1,254 
163 
298 

1,055 

1,94S 
332 

2  :  ; 

434 

15,919 
901 

Hotels  and  Public  Houses  . . 
Dwelling  Houses    

1 

2,718 
94,697 
64.S51 

Total  . . 

94,697 

i 

-   .-- 

9.  77(1          9  CU7 

179,086 

v_                                                       , 

21,019 

Table  III.— REMUNERATIVE   OCCUPATIONS. 

(2)  Number  of  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  a  selected  number 
of  the  most  remunerative  occupations  in  Manchester  and  Salford  in 
1883.     (See  Appendix  Table  A). 

18,412. 


*  See   Appendix  Table  H. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  the  following  Assistant  Overseers  for  supplying  me  with  the  returns 
for  this  table  :— Messrs.  S.  H.  Needham  (Newton),  J.  Brown  (Openshaw),  J.  H.  Norris 
(Didsbury),  J.  E.  Balmer  (Crunrpsall),  J.  Johnson  (Moston),  J.  Davies  (Broughton),  J. 
Berry  (Clifton),  R.  Andrew  (Worsley) ;  and  to  the  following  Assistant  Overseers  for 
granting  me  access  to  their  books  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  tenements,  &c.  : — 
Messrs.  T.  Lings  (Manchester),  A.  J.  Bennett  (Chorlton-on-Medloek),  J.  E.  Balmer 
(Cheetham),  J.  D.  Andrew (Ard wick),  G.  F.  Tatton  (Hulme),  D.  Ogden  (Bessvick  and  Fails- 
worth),  W.  Oldham  (Gorton),  C.  Warburton  (Bradford),  E.  Jones  (Moss  Side),  P.  De  La 
Wyche  (Rusholme  and  Lcvenshulme),  S.  Chorlton  (Withington,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  and 
Burnage),  J.  Norbury  (Harpurhey,  Blackley,  Great  Heaton,  and  Little  Heaton),  J.  Harrop 
(Salford),  T.  Dcarden  (Pendleton  and  Pendlebury),  G.  Middleton  (Prestwich),  J.  Andrew 
(Barton-upon-Irwell),  G.  Shaw  (Stretford),  J.  Smith  (Urmston  and  Flixton). — F.  S. 
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Table  IV.— INCOME    TAX.* 

Summary  of  Return  of  the  net  amount  of  Property  or  Profits  charged 
to  Income  Tax  under  each  of  the  Schedules  A,  B,  D,  and  E,  in  ■'  Greater 
Manchester",  for  the  years  1S62-63,  1S67-6S,  1S72-73,  and  1832-83;  and 
also  of  the  number  of  separate  assessments  to  Income  Tax  in  the  district  in 
the  same  years. f 


RATEABLE  VALUE. 


Schedule  D. 

Professions, 

Schedule  E. 

Schedule  B. 

Trades,  Voca- 

Public Ap- 

Schedule A. 

Occupation 

tions  ;  Income 

pointments, 

Ownership  of 

of  Land 

from  Foreign 

Salaries  paid 

Year. 

Lands,  Tene- 

(Farmers' Tax 

and  Colonial 

by  Public 

Total. 

ments,  and 

calculated 

Property  and 

Bodies,  Banks. 

Messuages. 

upon  half  the 

Interest  on 

and  Limited 

amount  of 

Loans  to 

Liability  Com- 

Rent.) 

Corporations. 

panies. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S62-3 

4,060,720 

76,:;43 

5,031,349 

208,101 

9,376,519 

18G7-S 

2,858,852 

76,603 

8,146,770 

272,562 

11,354,796 

1872-3 

3,442,088 

78,168 

9, '.102,043 

360,702 

13,S73,001 

1SS2-3 

4,S37,331 

88,481 

10,667,050 

560,035 

16,152,897 

Schedule  C  relates  to  Government  and  Foreign  Government  Stocks  assessed 
in  London  only,  through  the  Clearing  Houses. 


ASSESSMENTS. 


Year. 

Schedule 

Schedule 
B. 

Schedule 
1). 

Schedule 
E. 

Total. 

1862-3 

No. 
110,844 

No. 

1,360     * 

No. 
10,481 

No. 

077 

123,662 

1867-S 

138,700 

1,259 

12,570 

1,217 

153,845 

1872-3 

159,134 

1,590 

16,961 

2,032 

179,717 

L8S2-3 

196,897 

1,653 

16,137 

2,874 

217,561 

*  See  Appendix,  Table  E. 

i  [neome-Tas  statistics  other  than  those  published  in  the  Blue  Books,  are  nol  i 
obtainable,  and  last  year  1  failed  to  get  this  information:  but  through  the  court 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  who  kindly  used  his  influence  in  the  proper  quarter,  I  am  now 

able  to  present  these  interesting  figures. 
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From  tables  II.  and  III.  we  gather  that  in  the  district  called  Greater 
Manchester  there  are  21,019  premises  assessed  at  £30  a  year  and 
upwards;  and  in  Manchester  and  Salford  there  are  18,412  firms 
engaged  in  occupations  that  are  generally  regarded  as  remunerative 
that  is  sufficiently  so  to  enable  the  individuals  engaged  in  them  to 
reside  in  houses  of  £30  a  year  and  upwards.  The  number  of 
dwelling  houses  of  this  description  in  the  district  is  11,464.  Allow- 
ing a  percentage  of  these,  of  say  25  per  cent,  for  persons  who  are 
not  connected  by  business  with  Manchester  and  Salford,  we  get 
about  8,500  houses  rated  at  £30  and  upwards,  the  occupants  of 
which  derive  their  incomes  from  Manchester  and  Salford.  The 
number  of  warehouses,  shops,  offices,  and  other  places  of  business, 
(excepting  hotels  and  public  houses,  the  proprietors  of  which  reside 
on  the  premises),  is  8,046,  i.e.,  approximately  the  same  as  the 
number  of  dwelling  houses  at  rentals  such  as  the  owners  of  the 
places  of  business  may  be  expected  to  occupy.  I  take  rental  all 
round  to  represent  about  10  per  cent  of  income.  Adding  lodgers 
and  extra  members  of  families  earning  £300  a  year  and  upwards, 
and  persons  residing  in  places  not  embraced  in  the  return  (including 
such  popular  residential  neighbourhoods  as  Sale,  Bowdon,  Knuts- 
ford,  &c),  it  will  be  no  exaggeration  to  fix  a  proportion  of  three 
persons  per  place  of  business  or  dwelling  house  as  possessing  in- 
comes above  what  I  have  selected  as  the  minimum  subscribing 
test.  Twenty-five  thousand  is  the  number  of  persons  thus 
arrived  at  who  are  in  a  position  to  support  voluntary  organisa- 
tions in  Manchester  and  Salford.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  figures  in  this  table  are  for  1883,  and  as  shown  in 
Table  IV.  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  assess- 
ments for  income  tax  of  upwards  of  20  per  cent  in  the  ten 
years,  1871-81,  an  increase  which  I  have  the  best  authority  for 
stating  has  been  Avell  maintained  to  the  present  moment. 
The  number  of  persons  or  firms  engaged  in  remunerative  occupa- 
tions is  18,412.  Of  coarse  my  judgment  may  be  greatly  at 
fault  in  determining  which  are  the  most  remunerative  trades, 
&c.       You  will  judge  of  that   for  yourselves    from  the  list   in 
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the  Appendix(A),  but  if  we  discount  this  return  again  by  25  per  cent 
there  will  be  left  upwards  of  13,000  firms  and  individuals.  Now, 
when  we  consider  the  great  number  of  shipping  and  other  large  ware- 
houses, banks,  mills,  insurance  offices,  employing  several  officials 
with  good  salaries,  in  addition  to  the  partners,  two,  three,  or 
more  in  number  in  many  cases,  it  can  scarcely  be  an  over 
estimate  to  put  down  two  persons  for  each  occupation  as  possessing 
salaries  above  the  minimum  of  £300.  This  would  give  26,000 
persons  as  capable  of  occupying  houses  rated  at  £30  and  upwai'ds, 
a  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  the  first  estimate. 

Table  IV.  showing  the  amounts  rated  for  Income  Tax  and  the 
number  of  separate  assessments,  is  chiefly  interesting  as  proving 
conclusively  that  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  to  which  we 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  about  bad  trade  there  has  been, 
nevertheless,  a  steady  increase  of  wealth  in  the  district  comprising 
Greater  Manchester  for  the  past  20  years,  and  that  coincident!}- 
there  has  been  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth. 

As  the  assessments  at  £300  and  upwards  are  not  distinguished 
from  those  less  than  that  sum  (I  did  not  feel  justified  in  asking  for 
what  would  have  greatly  increased  the  labour  of  the  officials 
at  Somerset  House,  who  prepared  the  return),  the  total  assess- 
ments can  only  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  even  a  rougher  calculation 
than  I  have  made  from  the  two  first  returns.  A  larger  proportion 
of  the  persons  included  in  this  enumeration  will  necessarily  be 
persons  upon  whom  Manchester  institutions  have  no  claim ;  but 
making  full  allowance  for  these,  and  for  the  number  of  persons 
whose  incomes  are  under  £300,  it  is,  I  think,  quite  safe  to  say 
that  the  return  fully  confirms  the  estimate  that  there  are  upwards 
of  25,000  persons  deriving  incomes  from  Manchester  and  Salford 
of  £300  a  year  and  upwards,  and  all  such  I  hold  to  be  capable 
of  subscribing  to  one  or  more  institutions.  But  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  means  for  vitalizing  the 
consciences  of  the  Levites  of  the  community.  Some  of  the 
proposals  I  have  to  make  would,  in  my  opinion,  convert  many 
of  them  into  good  Samaritans,  but  more  on  that  head  later.     My 
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immediate  purpose  is  to  present  a  picture  of  things  as  they  arc, 
and  discuss  means  for  making  the  best  of  existing  agencies. 

Regarding  voluntary  societies  as  necessary  supplementary 
agencies,  the  prevalence  of  pauperism  and  crime  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  a  community  must  be  regarded  as  the  crucial  tests  of 
the  efficiency  of  such  organisations  as  well  as  of  rate-supported 
establishments.  The  following  tables  show  how  Manchester  and 
Salford  stood  in  respect  of  each  at  the  several  periods  selected  for 
comparison. 

The  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford  at  the  three  last 
census  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


1S61.  1S71. 

Manchester...  338,717  ...  350,978 
Salford 102,448  ...  12-1,805 


441,165        475,783 


Increase  Decrease  Increase  Decrease 

percent,  percent.  1SS1.        percent,  percent. 

..    51    ...    —    ...  341,231  ...    —    ...    2-8 

..21-8...    —    ...  176,233  ...41-2  ...    — 


7-8         — 


517,464        87         — 


Table  V.— CRIME.* 


Other  Offences. 

Crime. 

Total 

Offences. 

Comparison. 

Miscell 

meous. 

Drunkenness. 

O  4^ 

g+3 

a  a 

9  +* 

O  a 

&  a 
•S  a 

s*8 

fi  a 

sa 

m  a 

S+3 

*  Si 

Q  a 

1371  with  1861— 

Manchester   .... 

20-S 

114-7 

368-4 

100-2 

Salford    

24-9 

114-5 

171-8 

71-7 

Both  Towns  .... 

•21-4 

114-6 

330-2 

95  -9 

1SS1  with  1871- 

Manchester    .... 

10-9 

2-4 

13-1 

5-4 

Salford    ' 

11-4 

71-t) 

65-9 

59-2 

Both  Towns  .... 

77 

11-9 

3-4 

31-2 

*  See  Appendix  Tables  C  and  D. 
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Table   VI.«  PAUPERISM. 

MEAN  NUMBER  OF  PAUPERS  RELIEVED  ON  THE  1st  JANUARY  AND  1st  JULY 
IN  THE  YEARS  1S61,  1S71,  AND  1SS1. 


o 

o 

o 
o 

O 

Lunatics 
in 

Asylums. 

4* 

s 

SO 
> 

o 
H 

1861. 

2,476 

5S9 
1,392 

3,471 
1,962 

4,441 

192 

39 
94 

39 

10 

1 

6,178 

2,600 

5,92S 

Total     .... 

4,457 

9,874 

3'5 

50 

14,706 

1871. 

3,117 

844 
2,519 

6,107 
2,465 
9,214 

300 

99 

301 

30 
IS 
50 

9.554 

3,426 

1'2.0S4 

Total 

6,4S0 

17,7S6 

700 

98 

25,064 

1881. 

3,482 
1,628 
3,487 

1,053 
3,345 
5,959 

231 
164 
570 

34 
2S 

4,S00 

5,165 

10,016 

Total 

S,597 

10,357 

965 
1 

62 

19,981 

Table   VII.— PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  HEALTH  CONDITION  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD 
AT  VARIOUS  INTERVALS  AS  INDICATED  BY  THE  GENERAL  AND  ZYMOTIC 
DEATH  RATES,  AND  THE  INFANT  MORTALITY. 


Period. 

General  Death 
Rate  per  1,000. 

Rate  for 

Six  Zvmotics 

per  1,000. 

Diarrhoea  Rate 
per  1,000. 

Infant  Mortality 
Deaths   of    Chil- 
dren under  one 
year  of  age  per 
1,000  births.* 

Man- 
chester. 

Salford. 

Man- 
chester. 

Salford. 

Man- 
chester. 

Salford. 

Man- 
chester. 

Salford. 

1861   

30-43 
29-91 

27-:;7 
24-81 
27-02 

24-6 
30-3 
L'7-l 
22-5 
27-9 
22-7 

3-4 

::■! 
tis 
1-6 
3-0 
2-1 

2  "7 
5  '2 
4-5 
2-0 
1-2 
2-4 

2-6 

2  '7 
*8'0 
0-7 
1-6 
1-0 

2  '8 
2-3 
0-9 
L-9 
1-3 

161 
175 

1871 

221 

Average  1861-70  . . 
1881 

163 

Average  1871-80  .. 
Average  1881 

185 

174 

*   See  Appendix  Table  B. 

f  These  figures  are  averages  for  186S  (first  year  of  the  Health  Committee's  existence) 
to  1870  only. 
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Table  VIII.— SUMMARY. 
Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Public  Health. 


Comparison. 

Crime. 
Total  Offences. 

Pauperism. 

Public      Health, 

General      Death 

Rate  per  1,000. 

0>-|J 

a  a 
o  a 

g+s 

Q  A 

9  -*j 

Decrease 
per  cent. 

u 

0) 

a 

1871  with  1861. 

Salf ord  

Both  Towns 

100.2 

71.7 
95.9 

59.2 
34.2 

5.4 

*7S.7 
31.8 

70.4 

50.7 

1  46.7 
25.4 

5.7 

.5 

1881  with  1871. 

5.1 

Salford  

7.8 

Average  for  10  years,  1S71-S0,  as  compared  with  1S61-70. 
Average  for  4  years,  1SS3-84,  ,,  ,,        1S71-S0. 


*  Including  the  Chorlton  Union. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  summary  (Table  VIII.)  that  crime  and 
other  offences  had  increased  in  Manchester  and  Salford  in  1871,  as 
compared  with  1861  by  95-9  per  cent,  and  in  1881  as  compared 
Avith  1871  by  34-2  per  cent.  In  Table  V.  the  figures  under  the 
head  of  "  Crime,"  that  is  offences  punishable  at  Assizes  and  Quarter 
Sessions  are  misleading  without  explanation.  In  1861  the  returns 
included  all  petty  larcenies  under  the  value  of  5s.  reported  to  the 
police.  Between  1861  and  1871  the  following  instruction  was 
issued  from  the  Home-Office,  and  has  since  been  printed  as  a  foot- 
note to  the  record  sheets,  viz.,  "  All  cases  of  simple  larceny  reported 
to  the  police,  where  the  amount  is  under  5s.  and  for  which  no 
apprehension  takes  place  should  be  excluded  from  this  table."  In 
Manchester  and  Salford  the  majority  of  the  robberies  committed 
come  under  this  category,  so  that  the  decrease  of  the  more  serious 
offences  here  indicated  is  only  apparent.  The  enormous  increase 
of  miscellaneous  offences  and  drunkenness  in  1871,  as  compared 
with  1861,  is  real  (see  Appendix  Tables  C  and  D).  The  increase  of 
drunkenness  accounts  for  the  corresponding  large  increase  of 
miscellaneous  offences.  The  figures  for  1881  show  a  marked 
improvement  upon  1871,  but  when  compared  with  those  for  1861 
do  not  look  so  well. 
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Pauperism  also  showed  an  enormous  increase  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  in  1871,  as  compared  with  1861,  and  the 
increase  was  maintained  in  Salford  in  1881,  whilst  in 
Manchester  a  considerable  decrease  was  recorded  in  the 
latter  year,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  show  a  net  decrease  for  both 
towns  of  25,4  per  cent.  No  doubt,  the  unfavourable  position 
of  Salford  in  this  matter  is  largely  owing  to  the  extensive 
migration  into  that  borough  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  now 
occupied  by  the  Central  Eailway  Station.  Mr.  George  Macdonald, 
clerk  to  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians,  in  a  letter  conveying 
some  information  for  which  I  applied  to  him,  said,  in  explanation 
of  the  reduction  of  pauperism  in  the  Manchester  Township,  "  With 
respect  to  your  inquiry  as  to  when  the  labour  test,  which  you 
appear  to  think  has  reduced  the  number  of  paupers  of  late,  was 
introduced,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  pauperism  has  not 
resulted  from  any  alteration  of  the  labour  test,  but  from  the 
adoption  of  certain  regulations  restricting  the  bestowal  of  out -door 
relief  which  were  adopted  by  the  Guardians  in  the  year  1875." 
From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  poverty  has  not  necessarily 
decreased,  although  the  rates  are  not  burdened  with  it  so  much  as 
heretofore.  The  Public  Health  returns  show  but  little  more 
favourable  results  than  those  of  Pauperism  and  Crime.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  general  death  rate  had  decreased  in  1881  by  5*1  per  1000  in 
Manchester,  and  by  7 "8  in  Salford,  as  compared  with  1871,  but  the 
average  for  the  ten  years,  1871  to  1880,  shows  that  the  death  rate 
was  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  previous  ten  years,  and  the 
average  for  the  past  four  years  shows  only  the  insignificant  decrease 
of  1*5  per  1,000.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  a  higher  standard 
of  health  prevails  now  than  in  1861  or  1871,  but  that  is  scarcely 
a  sufficient  set  off  to  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  has  virtually 
been  stationary  for  the  two  decenniads  at  the  abnormally  high 
figure  of  27  per  1,000.  The  population  of  Manchester  had  only 
increasi  d  •">••">  per  cenl  in  1871, as  compared  with  1861,  and  decreased 
2*8  in  1881,  whilst  the  Salford  population  had  increased  21 -8  in  Ls7  1 
and  41-2  in  1881,  giving  a  net  increase  for  the  combined  towns  of  7'8 
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per  cent  in  1871,  and  8-7  in  1SS1.  It  will,  I  think,  be  readily  seen 
from  these  figures  that  the  forces  brought  to  bear  against  pauperism, 
crime,  and  disease  have  not  achieved  an  adequate  amount  of 
success.  Looking  at  the  whole  picture  of  social  relationships  as 
representing  a  kind  of  ';  tug  of  war"  between  good  and  evil  agencies, 
it  would  unfortunately  appear  as  though  the  latter  had  pulled  the 
harder  during  the  last  20  years.  The  preventive  agencies 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  directed  by  the  authorities  have 
expended  annually  for  the  periods  respectively  stated  the  following 
sums  : — 

Table   IX.— POLICE. 

GROSS    EXPENDITURE    FROM    1861    TO    1SS5    INCLUSIVE. 


Yeak  Ekdinc 


Manchester. 


Salford. 


August  31, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
March  31, 
August  31, 
March  31, 
August  31, 
March  31, 
August  31, 
March    31, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1861 
1862 

1864 
1805 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1S69 
1S70 
1871 
1872 
1S73 
ls74 
1875 
1876 
1S77 
1878 
1878 
1S79 
1879 
1SS0 
1S80 
1SS1 
18S1 
1882 
1SS3 
1884 
1SS5 


i 
41,413 
39,823 

42,122 
40,582 

44,343 

47,074 

61,497 

50,749 
59,000 
61.32S 

73,793 
75,370 

73,987 

76,075 


s.  d. 

I 

10  11 

3  2 
14  11 

16  3 

1  S 

17  0 

4  S 
1'2  11 
12  5 

5  9 
19  3 

5  1 

6  10 

2  6 

3  9 
3  5 


10  4 
15  10 


79,387  6  11 

*45,308 

77,433 
78,107 
70,940 


5  1 

6  S 

7  0 
11  4 


;.  d. 
9  S 


7.31S 

7,505  15  6 

7,57S  19  5 

7,704  5  7 

8,392  16  7 

I  17  6 

8,935  9  4 

10,462  11  10 

13,105  8  1 

12,998  10  11 

12,724  10  4 

10,303  10  2 

10,091  0  11 

19,199  8  3 

20,515  9  3 

24,570  17  3 

25.07S  17  10 


*10,224  8 

29,042'  0 

30,230  15 

30,91S  12 

31,019  12 

30,483  11 

30,073  17 

30,079  3 


to.:-,2i; 
48,919 
47,402 
49,SS7 
48,975 
52,797 
56,010 
67,238 
66,734 
74,496 
63,474 
75,904 
77,419 
S5,005 
SO,  460 
100,139 
99,472 


s.  d. 
7  11 
12  5 

2  7 
0  0 

12  10 
19  2 

6  4 
16  6 

0  0 

3  4 


91,594  14  4 
103,029  16  6 
100,306  10  10 

110,305  19  0 

76  328  0  10 
107,916  18  : 
10S.1S1  4  6 
107,619  14  11 


1,501,673  8  6 


400,273  11  10   1,957,947  0  4 


Seven  Months. 
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Table  X.— PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

GROSS  EXPENDITURE  FROM  1S69  TO  1885  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

Manchester. 

Salford. 

Total. 

£       s. 

d. 

£       s.    d. 

£     s.     d. 

1S69 

1,239     5 

7 

2,027  11     S 

3,266  17     3 

1S70 

1.665     9 

6 

1     2 

3,195  10     8 

1S71 

2,895  19 

6 

1,425  16     1 

4.321  15     7 

1S72 

S 

2.30S  14     3 

3,836     6  11 

1873 

5,816  10 

0 

1,692  17    5 

7,509     7     5 

1874 

6,841     0 

6 

1.96S     1  11 

S.809     2     5 

1875 

9,788    6 

7 

2,404  10     9 

12,252  17     4 

1876 

8,272  14 

3 

7,211     4  11 

19     3 

1S77 

15,725     5 

0 

15,953     7     4 

31.67S  12     4 

1S78 

12,419     6 

6 

*13,004  17    6 

25,424    4    0 

1879 

13,762     3 

9 

8.1S5     0     5 

21,947     4    2 

1SS0 

15,363  12 

S 

8,974  IS     0 

3  10    S 

LS81 

12,907  10 

6 

9.S1S  17     0 

22,726     7    6 

IS82 

*10,5S3  16 

9 

3,757     1     4 

19,345  IS     1 

1883 

12,952  15 

11 

3,305  12     2 

21,258    8    1 

1SS4 

14,515     S 

2 

9,161     1  11 

23,076  10     1 

151, 2S1  17 

10 

;"j.:-:>  is  10 

254,071  11     S 

Seven  months. 


Table  XL— EDUCATION. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  BOARD 
SCHOOLS  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  SINCE  THE 
FORMATION    OF    THE    BOARDS.  * 


Year. 

Manchester. 

Salford.                         Total. 

+1871 

1872 

£     s.     d.     j                  £     s.     (1.                      £     s.     d. 

723  17     6     |                 22  11     0     ,               746     S     6 

2  644     4     3                    S41            .">     ;            S  485     5     8 

1874 

10,157     0     0 
5,009     7     7 
5,001  14     3 
13,396     3     3 
12.895     9     7 
19,345     6     6 
24.242  10     8 
27,216     9     5 
34,724  13     0 
37,547     2     9 
43,247  14     7 
43,402  13     1 

1,121     2     7               11,278     2     7 
1,391     9     4     1             6,400  16  11 
1,479     0     2     |             6,480  14     5 
1,359     3  11               1-1  755     7     3 

1875 

1876 

1877 

849     3     3 
484     0     8 

885  17     8 
2,256     6     6^ 
3  805  13     l" 

13  744   12  10 

1878 

19.S29     7     2 

1879 

26,128     8     4 

1880 

29  472  15  11 

1881 

38  n?:0      fi      7 

1882 

4  S12     2     5               -1°  aSQ     -r'     "' 

1883 

6,439  17     1 
S,373     4     2 

49  687  11     8 

1884 

99,554     6     5 

34,120  13     9k 

313,675     0     2 

'  Sue  Appendix,  Table  G.  t  For  six  months  only. 

A.S   a   means  of  estimating  the  cost  of  education  in  all  other 
elementary  schools,  the  expense  of  maintenance  being  taken  as 
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approximately  the  same  as  in  Board  Schools,  the  relative  atten- 
dance at  the  end  of  March,  1885,  may  be  given — 

Manchester.  Salford. 

Attendance  at  Board  Schools  23,465         ...         5  538 

Attendance  at  all  other  Elementary  Schools     26,006         ...       22  154 

Since  March  31st  two  or  three  schools  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Manchester  School  Board,  by  which  they  have  now  under 
their  jurisdiction  fully  half  of  the  children  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  city. 

To   the    totals   of  the  expenditure   for  public  health  purposes 
ought   to  be   added   a  considerable   proportion  of  the  outlay  for 
our  excellent  water  supply   and   some  proportion  of  the   cost  of 
paving  and  sewering.     The  outlay  shown  in  these  tables  seems  to 
be  a  very  liberal  provision  for  the  respective  services.     When  we 
consider  that  the  present  stringent  Education    Act  has  been  in 
operation  fourteen  years,   and  that  there  has  been  a   coincident 
improvement  in  Poor  Law,  Police,  and  Sanitary  Administration, 
the  results  obtained  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory. 
In  suggesting  causes  for  this  condition  of  things  two  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.      First,  the  separation  of  classes  which  has 
been  steadily  going  on  for  some  years  in  Manchester,  and  which  has 
now  become  so  completely  effected  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  city  (Mr.  Leigh)  describes  Manchester  as  being,  from  a 
residential  point  of  view,  a  city  of  cottages.     The  policy  of  municipal 
authorities    is    often    mysterious    to    outsiders,   and    that    of  the 
Manchester   and    Salford   Corporations    in    allowing  this  state  of 
affairs  to  arise  is  an  instance  in  point.     They  have  placidly  main- 
tained a  policy  of  "masterly  inactivity"  for  many  years  in  respect 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  which  is  the  most  serious  charge  against 
them  in  this  connection,  and  they  have  no  excuse  on  the  gi'ound 
of  public  apathy  on  the  subject.     The  Manchester  and  Salford 
Sanitary    Association    and     the    Noxious     Vapours    Abatement 
Association  have  repeatedly  urged  them  to  suppress  the  nuisance, 
and   their   own   Medical   Officers   of   Health  have  from  time    to 
time  spoken  as  strongly  on  the  subject  as   even  the   voluntary 
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societies  named.  All  who  can  afford  to  escape  from  the 
polluted  atmosphere  of  the  town  for  their  leisure  hours  naturally 
do  so,  and  the  number  of  empty  houses  of  £30  rental  and  upwards 
is  now  so  great  that  dwellings  can  easily  be  obtained  within  the 
municipal  boundaries  at  50  per  cent  less  rental  than  in  such 
suburbs  as  Withington,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Arc,  and  whilst 
house  building  of  the  better  class  is  entirely  at  a  standstill  in  the 
town,  it  is  in  active  progress  in  the  townships  named. 

The   rateable   value  of  property  in   Manchester   has   been  as 
follows,  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 

£  £ 


1875  1,972,233 

1876  2,125,756 

1877  2,229,186 

1878  2,276,517 

1879  2,295,09S 


1880  2,296,537 

1881  2,301,225 

1882  2,300,224 

1883  2,293,381 

1SS4  2,265,984 


Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  general  depreciation  of 
property  which  is  known  to  have  existed  for  several  years 
accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  rateable  value  in  the  last  two  years, 
but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  unpleasant  fact 
cannot  be  thus  disposed  of.  The  value  of  warehouse  and  office 
property  within  the  city  is,  as  all  who  require  accommodation 
of  either  kind  know,  comparatively  well  maintained,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  new  warehouses  and  offices  of  a  more  costly  kind 
than  anything  attempted  twenty  years  ago  in  Manchester,  arc 
now  constantly  being  erected.  Again,  if  the  depreciation  of  property 
from  other  causes  than  depopulation  had  exerted  any  material 
influence  on  warehouse  and  office  property  it  would  have  become 
apparent  seven  or  eight  years  ago ;  but  the  backward  tendency 
did  not  show  itself  until  1S82.  Assuming,  however,  that  warehouse 
and  office  property  in  the  city  have  depreciated  in  common  with 
all  other  real  property,  it  will  be  conceded,  I  suppose,  that  the  new 
buildings  at  least  compensate  for  the  depreciation,  so  that  we  may 
reasonably  attribute  the  recent  falling  off  in  the  total  rateable 
value  to  the  increasing  depreciation  of  residential  property.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
building  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  southern  suburbs 
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with  exceptioual  activity,  whilst  the  population  of  the  city  shows  a 
tendency  to  decrease.  The  evil  has  not  progressed  so  far  yet 
that  the  Corporation  may  not,  by  a  serious  attempt  to  make  the 
city  attractive,  recover  lost  ground.  The  suppression  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  provision  of  plenty  of 
open  spaces,  are  amongst  the  most  obvious  ways  of  doing 
this.  The  suicidal  policy  now  pursued  is  based  upon 
deference  to  the  outcry  against  interference  with  trade,  always 
raised  if  any  restrictions  upon  smoke  producers  be  attempted ; 
the  persons  who  raise  that  cry  being  just  those  who  invariably 
secure  immunity  to  themselves  from  the  nuisances  they  create  by 
residing  at  more  or  less  considerable  distances  from  their  works. 
The  estrangement  thus  created  between  the  cultured  classes  and 
those  compelled  to  reside  amid  depressing  surroundings,  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out  as  productive  of  many  evils. 

The  second,  and  to  my  mind  the  main  cause  of  the  inadequate 
results  obtained  in  the  struggle  with  crime,  pauperism,  and 
disease,  is  the  want  of  combined  action  between  the  voluntary 
organisations,  or  supplementary  ngencies  necessary  to  progress. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  some  charities  or  benevolent 
agencies  are  inadequately  supported,  and  that  the  burthen  of 
support  of  the  various  institutions  is  most  unequally  distributed. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  by  better 
organisation  of  voluntary  effort  much  greater  results  might  be 
obtained  for  the  means  already  supplied. 

The  volume  of  benevolent  effort  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  Table,*  is  very  considerable  : — 

*  The  total  of  the  two  first  columns  only,  (£90,841  ISs.  lid.)  must  be  taken  as  represent- 
ing the  contributions  from  the  public  for  benevolent  objects  within  the  year. 
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Indeed,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  charitable  public 
were  accustomed  to  regard  the  means  provided  by  them  en  masse. 
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and  compare  them  with  the  results  achieved  they  would  be  very 
dissatisfied  with  the  said  results. 

THE  MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

The  subject  of  co-operation  between  Hospitals  is  no  new  one. 
Indeed,  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  upon  it  that  it  would  alone 
afford  ample  material  for  a  paper  of  the  length  to  which  this  must 
necessarily  be  confined.  Something  has  been  done  in  the  matter 
in  London,  where  an  Hospitals'  Association  was  formed  two  years 
ago,  a  statement  of  the  aims  and  proceedings  of  which  will  best 
indicate  some  of  the  advantages  of  co-operation  in  this  depart- 
ment of  charitable  work. 

The  objects  of  the  London  Hospitals'  Association  are  (1)  to 
facilitate  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  matters  connected 
with  hospital  management,  and,  where  advisable,  to  take  measures 
to  further  the  decisions  arrived  at ;  and  (2)  to  afford  opportunities 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  hospital  administration,  both 
lay  and  medical.  Amongst  the  subjects  already  discussed  by  the 
Association  are  "Difficulties  associated  with  the  administration  of 
the  Out-patient  Department,  and  howr  best  to  deal  with  them  ; " 
"  How  far  our  hospitals  should  be  Training  Schools  for  Nurses  ; " 
"  How  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Funds  can  be  made 
more  useful  to  the  Hospitals  ; "  "  Is  it  desirable  that  Hospitals 
should  be  made  Self-supporting,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  1 "  ':  The 
Relation  of  the  Hospitals  to  the  Medical  Schools;"  and  "How 
far  is  the  principle  of  the  endowment  of  beds  and  of  contributions 
with  conditions  attached,  for  the  advantage  of  a  Hospital?"  It 
will  be  seen  that  most  of  those  subjects  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
managers  of  provincial  as  well  as  Metropolitan  hospitals.  But 
many  other  problems  of  importance  will  suggest  themselves  to 
those  interested  in  our  medical  charities  as  likely  to  be  solved  by 
intercourse  and  co-operation  between  the  managers  of  such 
institutions.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  system  of  granting 
recommendations  to  subscribers—  a  system  under  which  no  end  of 
abuse  is  possible,  unless  a  most  effective   system   of  investigation 
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be  simultaneously  adopted  by  all  hospitals.  The  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  have  becomingly  taken  the  lead 
in  introducing  a  reform  in  this  matter,  and  they  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  resolution  adopted  by  them  at  their  monthly 
meeting  on  March  30th  last,  agreeing  to  abolish  the  recommenda- 
tion system  for  out  and  home-patients.  If  an  organisation 
existed  whose  object  was  to  encourage  combined  action  by  the 
medical  charities,  this  desirable  reform  might  have  been  simul- 
taneously adopted  by  all  the  hospitals  which  have  the  l-ecom- 
mendation  system  in  use.  Economical  administration  would  be 
largely  promoted  by  co-operation.  In  the  purchase  of  supplies,  for 
instance,  all  the  advantages  obtained  by  co-operation  in  commercial 
undertakings  might  be  secured.  By  submitting  the  accounts  of 
the  various  institutions  to  the  same  Auditor,  who  should  be  an 
expert  in  Hospital  administration,  an  important  advantage  would 
also  be  gained.  Mr.  George  Rooke,  Poor  Law  Guardian, 
made  the  following  significant  remarks  in  a  paper  read  by  him 
before  this  society,  in  February,  1879: — "Workhouses  and 
"  all  establishments  are  periodically  visited  by  an  experienced 
"  inspector,  and  all  monetary  transactions  are  submitted  to  an 
"  auditor,  two  agencies  which  might  with  advantage  be  extended 

"  to    other  organisations Compare    the    cost, 

"  for  instance,  of  our  large  hospitals,  supported  by  volun- 
"  tary  contribution,  which  per  patient  per  week  is  28s. — 30s., 
"or  even  more,  with  the  cost  in  a  pauper  hospital  under  inspection 
"and  audit  of  7s.  and  under  10s.  By  many  persons  the  com- 
"  parison  would  be  supposed  to  be  absurd  and  that  such  hospitals 
"  had  little  in  common,  but  do  these  good  people  know  that  in  the 
"  pauper  hospitals  of  the  Metropolis  and  of  our  large  towns,  the 
"  medical  skill  and  the  nursing  arrangements  are  equal  to  the  best 
"  hospitals,  and  the  food  little  if  at  all  inferior,  while  the  cost  is 
"scarcely  one-fourth.  The  cases  under  treatment  are  not  so 
"  severe,  and  the  stimulants,  Arc,  may  be  less,  but  a  comparison  of 
"the  cost  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the 
"  attendance,  the  food,  and  the  establishment  between  a  public 
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"  and  pauper  infirmary.  This  is  attributable  mainly  to  the 
"  advice  and  suggestions  of  experienced  inspectors,  bringing  to 
"  bear  the  experience  not  of  a  single  town  or  district,  but  of  the 
"  whole  country." 

Another  matter  of  no  slight  importance,  that  hospitals  might 
with  great  public  advantage  co-operate  in,  is  the  spread  of  sanitary 
information  amongst  the  poor  with  whom  they  are  so  widely 
brought  into  close  contact.  The  medical  staffs  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  and  of  the  Clinical  Hospital  and  Victoria  Dental 
Hospital,  have  set  a  very  good  example  in  this  particular,  having 
published  handbills,  giving  plain  instructions  upon  matters  in 
keeping  with  the  objects  of  the  respective  institutions. 

OTHER    INSTITUTIONS. 

To  deal  with  the  peculiar  capabilities  of  each  class  of  institu- 
tions for  conferring  and  deriving  benefit  from  co-operation  with  each 
other  would  require  a  much  longer  time  than  I  dare  presume  to 
occupy  your  attention  ;  but  a  few  general  hints  may  be  dropped 
which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  convince  you  that  there  is  almost 
unlimited  scope  for  developing  forms  of  increased  usefulness  open 
to  voluntary  organisations  by  combining  their  forces.  Take  for 
instance  two  institutions,  employing  district  visitors,  the  Man- 
chester Sick  Poor  and  Private  Nursing  Institution,  and  the  Ladies' 
Branch  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association.  In 
the  last  published  report  of  the  former,  the  following  passage 
occurs  : — 

"  It  is  very  certain  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen,  either 
the  subscription  list  must  be  at  least  doubled  or  that  some  of  the 
di&trict  work  must  be  given  up." 

Whilst  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  make  the  following 
appeal : — 

"The  want  of  sufficient  voluntary  help  is,  however,  a  great 
drawback.  Taking  the  Mothers'  Meetings  alone,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  have  a  large  membership  in  each.  If,  how- 
ever, we  could  double  the  number  of  our  Lady  Superintendents, 
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each  one,  having  thus  a  smaller  number  of  members,  would  be 
able  to  gain  a  closer  acquaintance  with  their  circumstances  than  is 
possible  with  the  larger  gatherings." 

Both  institutions,  in  their  reports  for  1884,  publish  maps 
showing,  in  colour,  the  districts  in  which  their  operations 
(both  invaluable)  are  carried  on.  The  copies,  which  I 
place  on  the  table  for  your  inspection,  show  that  large 
areas  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  not  the  least  in  need  of  such 
services  as  those  institutions  render,  are  not  touched  by  them. 
But  much  of  the  same  ground  is  covered  by  both  sets  of  visitors. 
The  duties  of  the  sick  nurses  are  not  only  to  attend  to  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  patients,  but  to  aid  when  necessary  in  making 
their  surroundings  clean  and  tidy,  in  washing  children,  and  giving 
simple  instruction  in  sanitary  matters  generally.  They  supply 
such  medical  comforts  and  food  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  medical 
attendants,  and  cook  the  latter  where  it  may  not  otherwise  be 
done  well. 

The  duties  of  the  Sanitary  Mission  Women  are  almost  identical, 
except  that  they  are  not  expected  to  act  like  trained  nurses,  and 
moreover  they  discharge  such  duties  as  selling  disinfectants,  and  aid 
in  securing  members  for  the  clothing  clubs  and  mothers'  meetings 
conducted  by  the  Ladies  Superintendent.  It  is  conceivable  that 
by  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  institutions  both 
classes  of  visitors  might  be  trained  so  as  to  reciprocate  each  others' 
duties  sufficiently  to  release  the  visitors  from  those  districts  where 
over-lapping  takes  place,  for  service  in  districts  altogether 
neglected. 

Again,  the  various  institutions  possessing  visiting  agencies 
might,  under  an  efficient  system  of  co-operation,  extend  very 
largely  the  advantages  of  those  exercising  an  educational  influ- 
ence or  acting  as  vigilance  committees.  For  instance,  the  visitors  of 
the  nursing  and  other  institutions  might,  without  any  appreciable 
increase  of  labour,  distribute  the  publications  of  the  Sanitary 
Association,  and  report  to  that  society  all  nuisances  observed,  thus 
enabling    the    committee   to    lay   systematic    reports    before    the 
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authorities,  for  the  whole  city  and  borough,  with  a  view  to  securing 
remedial  action.  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent  with  ex- 
cellent results  by  the  ladies'  branch  of  the  Association.  The  various 
visiting  agencies  might,  too,  aid  the  District  Provident  Society  very 
efficiently  in  pursuing  inquiries  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  applicants 
for  relief,  &c.  Much  advantage  would  also  result  to  institutions 
such  as  the  Industrial  Schools,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools,  and 
Blind  Asylum,  from  the  development  of  such  a  system  of  co- 
operation as  would  provide  a  home  market  for  much  of  the  goods 
made  in  those  establishments.  These  are  only  a  few  typical 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  well-considered  arrangement 
for  mutual  help.  Everybody  present,  who  cares  to  pursue  the 
subject,  will  readily  imagine  for  himself  other  means  of  reciprocal 
advantages  open  to  societies  willing  to  co-operate. 

But  there  is  one  very  important  matter  which  claims  special 
attention  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  viz.,  the  application  of  the  system 
of  co-operation  to  the  collection  of  subscriptions,  &c.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
various  charities,  only  a  few  of  them  are  represented  as  paying  a 
commission  for  the  collection  of  their  subscriptions.  A  few  more 
do  also  pay  collectors'  commission,  but  the  item  does  not  appear 
separately  in  the  financial  statements.  With  these  exceptions, 
sums  are  included  for  this  service  which  vary  from  5  to  8  per  cent 
upon  the  amount  collected.  Now,  assuming  the  remuneration  for  the 
independent  collection  of  subscriptions  by  each  institution  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  (that  is  the  usual  rate  paid),  the  proportion  of 
expenditure  for  this  service,  reckoned  upon  the  total  subscriptions 
to  the  41  Institutions  (£33,338),  would  be  £1,666.  Of  this 
large  sum  a  considerable  proportion  is  unnecessarily  diverted 
from  the  prime  objects  of  the  several  institutions  through  the 
present  mode  of  collection.  In  Liverpool,  a  system  of  com- 
bination for  the  collection  of  subscriptions  has  been  in 
operation  for  upwards  of  eight  years,  with  the  results  shown 
in  the  following  Table  : — 
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Table  XIII. 
STATEMENT    SHOWING    SUBSCRIPTIONS    AND     DONATIONS    TO 
LIVERPOOL     CHARITIES     RECEIVED     DURING    THE    EIGHT 
YEARS    ENDING    30th    SEPTEMBER,    1884. 


Tear. 

No.  of 
Charities 
on  List. 

Total 
Subscriptions 

as  per 

last  published 

Report. 

Received  per  Central  Relief  Society. 

Subscriptions. 

Donations. 

New  and  Increased 
Subscriptions. 

1S77 
1878 
1879 
18S0 
18S1 
1882 
1883 
1884 

18 

41 
54 
57 
66 
65 
67 
69 

Total.. 

£18,459 
28,601 

31,935 
32,792 

35,103 
36,441 
3S,063 
40,691 

£4,641 
9,233 
11,940 
13,019 
15,072 
20,264 
21,619 
22,689 

£3,28 

7s7 
1,600 
1,943 
5,216 
4,845 
2,770 
2,53S 

£535  over  1876 
1,074     „     1877 
1,027     „     1878 
931     ,,     1879 
1,137     „     1S80 
Returns  discontinued. 

£262,085              £118.557 

£20,027 

£4,606  for  5  years. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  success  of  the  scheme 
has  steadily  developed,  and  that  the  result  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  funds  to  the  several  charities  which  co-operate. 

As  a  feature  of  the  Liverpool  system  it  has  been  found  desirable 
to  have  an  Unappropriated  Fund,  the  object  of  which  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  "Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  a  number  of  persons 
who,  though  well  disposed  to  assist  benevolent  institutions,  cannot 
assist  all,  and  in  the  multitude  of  claimants  are  at  a  loss  to  make 
a  selection,  and  also  that  some  of  the  more  wealthy  find  a  difficulty 
in  discriminating  among  the  charities.  To  enable  these  to  con- 
tribute, an  Unappropriated  Fund,  to  be  distributed  amongst  such 
of  the  charities  on  the  list  as  may  be  thought  desirable  by  the 
committee  of  this  society,  has  been  added.  A  list  of  contributions 
to  this  fund,  and  particulars  of  its  disposal,  will  be  published  in 
the  Society's  Annual  Report.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  fund 
should  take  the  place  of  any  existing  subscriptions  to  the 
individual  charities." 

To  this  fund  there  has  been  contributed : — 


In  1879 
„  1880 
„  1881 
„  1882 


Total  for  the  four  years 


£120 
130 
151 
1S6 

£587 
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To  such  a  scheme  as  this  many  objections  are,  of  course,  in- 
evitable. It  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  of  so  revolutionary 
a  character  that  persons  who  have  not  had  the  defects  of  the 
present  system  forced  upon  their  attention,  may  be  excused  if 
they  view  with  some  suspicion  any  proposal  of  the  kind.  To  such 
possible  hostile  critics  I  would  say  that  almost  every  conceivable 
objection  was  raised  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  in  Liverpool 
nine  years  ago,  for  they  seem  to  have  felt  the  need  for  reform  in 
that  town  longbeforethe  necessity  became  very  urgent  in  Manchester. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  was  that  small  institutions  would 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  larger  ones  by  subscribers  dividing  the 
subscriptions  they  gave  to  the  latter  amongst  the  former.  To 
ascertain  whether  such  would  be  the  result  or  not  returns  were 
kept  for  5  years  (see  Table  XIII)  which  showed  that  the  various 
institutions  actually  benefited  to  the  extent  of  about  £1000  a 
year  from  the  new  system  of  collecting,  thus  : — 

In  1877  the  Charities  gained         £537 

„  1878  a  further  sum  of 1,074 

„  1879        „            „         1,027 

„  1880         „             „          931 

„  1881         „            „         1,037 


Total  for  the  five  years       £4,606 


Again  some  concern  was  felt  lest  collectors  who  had  long- 
been  engaged  in  such  work  would  lose  their  employment.  No 
cases  of  hardship  of  this  kind  have  been  noticed  in  Liverpool. 
Indeed  such  an  objection  seems  particularly  weak,  because  the  new 
system  of  collecting  would  itself  necessarily  require  a  staff  of  men, 
so  that  at  the  worst,  the  employment  in  those  cases  where  change 
would  be  necessary,  would  be  merely  transferred  from  one 
institution  to  another,  and,  in  the  cases  in  which  collectors  would  be 
partially  deprived  of  their  occupation,  they  might  be  very  usefully 
employed  in  canvassing  for  new  subscriptions  for  their  charities. 
It  was  also  feared  in  Liverpool  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
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subscribers  to  pay  all  their  contributions  in  one  sum,  and  further, 
that  when  they  had  displayed  to  them  in  the  aggregate  how  much 
they  subscribed  they  would  be  induced  to  reduce  their  contributions. 
Both  fears  turned  out  to  be  unfounded.  Very  few  objected  to  pay 
the  total  amount  of  their  subscriptions  at  once,  and  where  they 
did  their  wishes  were  of  course  complied  with,  and  their  con- 
tributions were  collected  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  effect  of 
presenting  a  combined  list  of  charities  for  collection  was  to  obtain 
from  many  who  subscribed  to  only  one  charity,  a  con- 
tribution to  some  other.  The  saving  of  labour  by  collecting 
subscriptions  in  this  way  is  obvious,  and  there  would,  of  course,  be 
corresponding  gain  to  the  charities  co-operatiug;  but  perhaps  the 
most  important  advantage  to  be  gained  would  be  that  of  affording 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  general  co-operation. 

There  will  naturally  be  much  misgiving  as  to  the  practicability 
of  a  system  of  general  co-operation  between  voluntary  institutions. 
But  on  this  point  we  have  also  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
others  for  guidance.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  instance  of 
co-operation  possible  between  voluntary  institutions  is  afforded  by 
the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  what  is  Good,"  in  Bale,  which 
as  described  in  the  S2)eei«tar  for  June  2nd,  1883 — 

"  Is  organised  on  so  simple  and  broad  a  basis  as  to  afford  room  for  the 
organic  development  of  every  form  of  benevolence,  so  that  at  the  present  day 
(or  at  least  at  the  end  of  18S1),  it  can  provide  for  45  different  objects  which  in 
practical  England  would  have  required  45  offices,  45  paid  secretaries,  45 
separate  subscription  lists,  and  45  separately  published  annual  reports.  Its 
objects  include  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  class,  public 
eating-rooms,  baths  and  washhouses  (including  men's  and  women's  swimming- 
baths),  athletics,  a  skating-rink,  public  lectures,  Sunday  schools  for  girls, 
choral  singing,  various  libraries,  kindergarten,  infant  schools,  drawing  and 
modelling  schools,  music  schools,  sewing  schools,  assistance  of  various  kinds  to 
clever  or  to  poor  scholars,  provision  for  orphans,  the  maintenance  of 
apprentices,  help  to  discharged  prisoners,  the  care  of  young  deaf  mutes,  the 
protection  of  the  insane,  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  environs  of  Bale,  a  savings-bank,  sick,  and  burial  societies,  an 
asylum  for  the  aged,  the  furtherance  of  domestic  industry,  the  providing  of 
appliances  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  maintenance  of  the  city  museum  of 
natural  history  and  of  its  mediaeval  collection.  The  machinery  of 
the    Society    consists,    besides    a    1  >irectorate    ( Vorstand)   of    nine  persons 
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for  the  most  part  of  separate  Committees  for  the  several  objects, 
ranging  from  three  to  seventeen  members ;  in  other  cases,  where 
particular  undertakings  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Society, 
or  are  simply  contributed  to  by  it,  of  from  one  to  four  delegates  for  each  of 
such.  In  one  or  two  cases,  companies  or  societies  which  have  sprung  out  of  it 
report  directly  to  it.  For  it  has  repeatedly  happened  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  that  it  has  served  as  pioneer  to  the  State,  and  has  seen  objects  taken 
up  as  of  public  obligation  which  it  had  originally  sought  to  compass  by  private 
effort  ;  whilst  in  other  cases  the  work  which  it  has  initiated  has  either  so 
developed  itself  as  to  require  an  organisation  of  its  own,  or  from  its  costliness 
has  required  this  from  the  first.  Hence  its  forty-five  present  objects  represent 
nearly  seventy  which  it  has  had  in  all,  although  new  ones  are  frequently  added 
in  place  of  those  which  have  passed  out  of  its  hands.  In  a  few  cases,  indeed, 
it  has  had  simply  to  give  up  what  it  had  undertaken.  In  other  cases  where  a 
first  attempt  had  failed,  another  has  succeeded  in  later  years.  Thus,  instead 
of  the  senseless,  sickening,  intolerable  competition  of  charity  with  charity 
which  fills  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Times  and  the  waste-paper 
baskets  of  every  person  who  has  a  discoverable  address,  these  Swiss  burghers 
have  made  it  a  practice,  for  now  these  106  years,  to  bring  their  benevolence  to 
a  focus,  to  set  it  to  work  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  the  most  practical  and 
most  scientific,  and  which  at  the  same  tiuie  answers  best  to  the  spirit  of  true 
Christian  fellowship.  No  political  or  religious  differences  have  ever  been 
suffered  to  exclude  from  its  membership  ;  it  has  been  found  wide  enough  for 
men  of  the  most  various  characters,  sympathies,  and  tendencies." 

Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  the  reorganisation 
of  our  philanthropic  institutions  after  such  a  model,  but  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  propose  that  its  example  should  be  followed  to  some 
extent.  It  is  not  impracticable  to  have  a  kind  of  federal  council, 
consisting  of  representatives  appointed  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
various  institutions,  at  their  annual  meetings,  which  body 
would  in  turn  be  divided  into  sections  or  sub-committees  of  the 
representatives  of  each  class  of  institutions — hospitals,  training 
institutions,  &c, — the  main  body  to  legislate  upon  all  common 
interests,  such  as  the  collection  of  funds,  the  sections  to  determine 
matters  affecting  their  particular  interests,  and  report  to  the  main 
body,  who,  as  a  kind  of  Parliament  for  the  whole,  would  have 
power  to  remove  abuses,  redress  grievances,  lend  a  helping  hand 
where  wanted,  and  generally  command  so  much  influence  as  would 
be  a  source  of  increased  strength  all  round.  The  experiment  of 
co-operation  has  been  tried  in  Manchester  on  a  small  scale,  by 
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the  Health  societies,  the  result  being  some  of  the  substantial  advan- 
tages experienced  by  the  Bale  Society.    Thus  for  several  years  past, 
one  annual  meeting  has  served  instead  of  several,  the  time  of 
public  men  like  the  Mayor,  the  Bishop,  and  others,  has  not  been 
unduly  taxed  to  preside  at  their  gatherings,  the  annual  reports 
have  been  published  in  a  combined  form,  and  various  forms  of 
co-operation  have  been  developed  as  in  the  case  of  joint  district 
visiting  by  members  of  the  Committees  of  the  Sanitary  Association 
and  its  Ladies'  branch,  joint  deputations,  combined  representations 
by  memorial  to  the  authorities,  &c.     The  variety  of  considerations 
to  be  met  in  dealing  with  such  a  proposal  are,  I  admit,  very 
formidable,  but  as  the  Mayor  recently  said,  in  connection  with 
another  matter,  the  difficulties  "  are  not  insurmountable,  in  fact 
they  ought  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  an  intelligent  community." 
Our  motto  in  this  matter  should  be  that  of  our  municipal  arms — 
Concilio  et  Lahore.     Council  and  labour  have  made  Manchester 
what  it  is.     They  will  also,  if  the  object  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
trouble,  overcome   the   difficulties  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
undertaking,  although  those  difficulties  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
insuperable.    Many  workers,  or,  to  continue  the  fighting  metaphor, 
combatants,  chafe  at  the  slow  progress  they  are  at  present  able 
to  make  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  various  regiments.     What 
object  can  be  more  worthy  than  freeing  their  hands  to  utilise  to 
the  fullest  possible    extent  the  weapons  provided  by  the  benevo- 
lent for  waging  war  against  the  growing  powers  for  evil  in  our  midst. 
In   any   scheme   for  the  better  development  of  the  forces  of 
voluntary  benevolent  agencies,  the  influence  of  ladies'  work  should 
receive  due  recognition.     My  experience  has  led  me  to  attach  the 
very  highest  importance  to  it,   and  it  was  this  feeling  that  caused 
me  some  months  ago  to  suggest  in  the  pages  of  the  Health  Journal 
the  establishment  of  an  organisation  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  I  described  as  a  Ladies'  Club.     The  place  I  contemplated 
would  be  a  central  building,   which  would  not  only  include    a 
meeting  place  for  ladies  when  visiting  the  city  for  shoppiug,  &c, 
but  be  a  home  for  a  number  of  institutions  with  kindred  objects. 
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Thus  the  Domestic  Economy  Classes  might  occupy  the 
basement,  and  utilise  the  practical  lessons  given  by  them  for 
the  supply  of  refreshments  to  the  Ladies'  Club.  The  Classes 
would  prove  an  excellent  training  school  for  servants,  and 
a  Registry  for  servants  as  another  department  would  prove  a 
great  convenience.  The  Ladies'  Work  Society  might  have  their 
shop  in  the  same  building  with  advantage,  and  there  might  also 
be  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  sanitary  publications,  &c.  Membership  of 
the  Ladies'  Meeting  Rooms  would  be  controlled  by  a  committee  of 
ladies  on  the  same  plan  as  the  membership  of  a  gentlemen's  club 
is  controlled,  and  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  respectability  would  thus 
be  secured.  The  advantages  of  affording  ladies  connected  with  the 
management  of  various  institutions  means  of  intercourse  in  this  way 
are  obvious.  The  results  of  the  different  branches  of  ladies'  philan. 
thropic  work  would  be  constantly  discussed  by  those  who  have  at 
present  no  means  of  exchanging  views;  ladies  not  engaged  in  any 
philanthropic  work  would  have  their  interests  aroused  in  one  or 
other  institution,  and  thus  the  establishment  would  become  a 
recruiting  ground  for  the  various  agencies  with  which  ladies  are 
connected.  The  great  convenience  of  having  so  many  places  of  busi- 
ness that  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  at — such  as  Registry 
Offices,  Ladies'  Work  Society,  and  Restaurants — in  one  building 
is  such  that  a  scheme  of  the  kind  ought  on  that  ground  alone 
meet  with  their  hearty  approval. 

Another  consideration  in  organising  combined  benevolent  effort 
should  be  the  adequate  representation  of  the  wage-earning  class 
in  the  administration  of  such  effort.  As  bearing  directly  upon 
this  point,  I  would  quote  the  following  exti-act  from  a  letter 
received  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  late  Conference  on 
Education  from  the  Secretary  of  a  Trade  Society,  which 
had  been  asked  to  appoint  representatives  to  the  Conference  : — 
"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  both  our 
"  own  and  other  societies  would  only  be  too  glad  to  in  any  way 
"  assist  such  movements  as  the  one  under  consideration,  but  we 
"  are  rarely  invited  to  join  them  unless  a  numerous  demonstration 
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il  is  wanted.  Even  such  a  movement  as  the  '  Saturday  Hospital 
"  Collection  '  has  not,  I  believe,  a  single  working  -  class 
"  representative  on  its  Board  of  Management.  I  do  not  mean 
"  to  say  that  others  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  included 
"  by  the  term  '  working  men,'  cannot  represent  our  views 
"and  interests  on  matters  which  affect  our  welfare.  From 
"  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  know  they  can  do  this  as 
"  well  and  often  better  than  some  who  might  be  appointed  by  the 
"  rank  and  file,  but  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  management  of 
"  a  movement,  letting  them  understand  that  it  is  theirs,  and  not 
"  organised  simply  as  a  hobby  for  wrell-to-do  people,  a  little  more 
"  interest  is  awrakened ;  and  the  masses  are  so  difficult  to  move,  so 
"  densely  conservative  on  everything  which  tends  to  make  them- 
"  selves  and  their  homes  uncomfortable,  that  every  point  will  have 
"  to  be  utilised  to  make  any  impression."  These  words  are  pregnant 
with  meaning,  and  form  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  ending  to 
this  paper. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  publicly  my  great  indebtedness 
to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Borough  Treasurers,  and 
the  Chief  Constables  for  Manchester  and  Salford ;  to  the  Clerks 
of  the  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Chorlton  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
to  the  Officers  of  the  School  Boards,  for  their  courtesy  in  supplyiug 
me  with  information  or  the  means  of  collating  it ;  also  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Grisewood,  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Central  Relief 
and  Charity  Organisation  Society,  for  papers,  &c,  which  have  been 
most  useful  to  me. 
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LIST    OF    PROFESSIONS     AND    TRADES    IN     MANCHESTER  AND 
SALFORD  AT  THREE  INTERVALS  OF  TEN  YEARS  APART,  IN 

1865,  1874,*  and  1885. 

[  Those  occupations  which  are  printed  in  large  type  have  been  selected  by  the  compiler 
as  being  most  remunerative — see  text  page  133.] 

1S65  1874  1885 

Academies  and  Schools   392  ...  445  ...  467 

Accountants  and  Auditors  Ill  ...  164  ...  250 

Manufacturers  of  Military  and  Naval  Accoutrements  —  ...  —  ...  1 

Agents— Miscellaneous  and  Commission  ...  825  ...  936  ...  1268 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers  and 

Dealers  9  ...  14  ...  14 

Albumen  Manufacturers  —      ...  —  ...  5 

Ale  and  Porter  Merchants  and  Agents 58  ...  54  ...  60 

Analytical  Chemists    5  ...  8  ...  16 

Aniline  Dye  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  —  13  ...  49 

Aquarium  and  Fern  Case  Manufacturers —  ...  —  ...  1 

Architects 80  ...  —  ...  198 

Artificial  Flower  Makers  and  Warehouses  24  ...  19  ...  24 

Artificial  Limb,  Truss,  and  Surgical  Bandage  Makers  3  ...  5  ...  8 

Artists  115  ...  118  ...  105 

Artiste'  Repositories    8  ...  9  ...  11 

Asbestos  Manufacturers —  ...  —  ...  12 

Asphalters    7  ...  9  ...  21 

Auctioneers  and  Valuers  67  ...  92  ...  97 

Axletree  Makers  6  ...  9  ...  6 

Baby  Linen  and  Ladies' Underclothing  Warehouses  42  ...  90  ...  118 

Bacon  and  Ham  Dealers 47  ...  56  ...  81 

Bakers  and  Flour  Dealers  313  ...  328  ...  341 

Baking  Powder  Manufacturers —  ...  1  ...  3 

Bandanah  and  Corah  Printers    12  ...  3  ...  7 

Bankers 17  ...  23  27 

Basket  and  Skip  Makers 26  ...  34  ...  30 

Baths 8  ...  8  ...  11 

Bead  Merchants    3  ...  —  ...  — 

Bed,    Bedding,    Bedstead,    and    Mattress 

Manufacturers 26  ...  42  ...  51 

Bed  Tick  Manufacturers   48  ...  64  ...  86 

Bellows  Manufacturers    — '■  ...  4  ...  3 

Belting  Manufacturers  —  ..  —  ...  56 

Berlin  Wool  and  Worsted  Warehouses    20  ...  19  ...  35 

Bicycle  and  Tricycle  Makers  and  Agents —  ...  —  ...  27 

*  1874  has  had  to  be  taken  instead  of  1S75,  as  the  Directory  was  not  published 
annually  at  that  time. 
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1865 

Bill  Posters   — 

Billiard  and  Bagatelle  Table  Manufacturers  6 

Billiard  Room  Proprietors  4 

Bird  Dealers  and  Bird  and  Animal  Preservers     10 

Birmingham  and  Sheffield  Warehouses    40 

Biscuit  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  — 

Blacking  Merchants 6 

Blacksmiths  152 

Blanchine  Manufacturers    — 

Blanket  Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen  30 

Bleachers  91 

Bleachers'  Blue  Manufacturers  — 

Bleachers'  Powder  Manufacturers — 

Block  Tin  Pipe  Manufacturers   — 

Boat  Builders  3 

Bobbin  and  Skewer  Turners  4 

Boiler  Composition  Manufacturers   — 

Boiler  Insurance  and  Inspection  Companies    — 

Boiler  Makers 26 

Bookbinders  and  Account  Book  Makers     83 

Bookbinders'  Cloth  Manufacturers   — 

Booksellers  and  Stationers 105 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers    959 

Bottle  Merchants  and  Wine  Bottlers    — 

Bowling  Green  Bowl  Makers — 

Box  Makers,  Paper  and  Fancy  24 

Brace  Manufacturers  13 

Brassfounders  59 

Brattice  Cloth  Manufacturers    — 

Braziers  and  Coppersmiths 41 

Brewers 96 

Brewers,  Engineers,  &  Plant  Manufacturers  — 

Brokers,  General  Miscellaneous — 

Brick  Makers 53 

Bricklayers    76 

Bristle  and  Brush  Material  Merchants 4 

British  Wine  and  Cordial  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  12 

Bronze  Founders — 

Brush  Makers  and  Dealers  48 

Builders  and  Contractors'  Merchants    — 

Building  Material  Brokers 9 

Building  Societies  and  Land  and  Investment  Cos....  32 

Bullion  Brokers  and  Money  Exchangers  ...  7 

Butchers    010 
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1S65  1874 

Butter  Factors  and  Importers  48  ...  46 

Button  Manufacturers  and  Warehouses   23  ...  18 

Cabinet  Makers    209  ...  208 

Calender  and  Bowl  Makers    —  ...  6 

Calenderers,  Makers  Up,  and  Packers 59  ...  68 

Calico  Printers  and  Print  Warehouses 127  ...  133 

Candle  and  Lamp  Wick  Manufacturers    16  ...  23 

Candle  Manufacturers —  ...  10 

Cane  and  Walking  Stick  Manufacturers  5  ...  6 

Canvas,  Sacking,  &  Hessian  Manufacturers  31  ...  41 

Cap  Manufacturers,  Fur  and  Cloth 57  ...  41 

Card  Cloth  Manufacturers  —  •■•  — 

Card  Manufacturers 5  ...  11 

Carpet  Cleaners  —  .  .  — 

Carpet,   Drugget,    Floor    Cloth,    and    Rug 

Manufacturers    48  ...  47 

Carriers  and  their  Agents    —  •••  — 

Cart  and  Railway  Sheet,  Tent  and  Pitch 

Manufacturers    38  ...  39 

Carvers,  Gilders,  and  Picture  Frame  Makers  105  ...  110 

Cattle  Dealers  —  ...  21 

Cement   and   Plaster    of   Paris  Manufacturers  and 

Dealers  19  ...  25 

Chain  and  Hame  Makers    12  ...  14 

ChairMakers    26  ...  32 

Chandelier  and  Lamp  Manufacturers  and  Dealers...  27  ...  32 

Charcoal  Makers 2  ...  4 

Checks,  Regattas,  Stripes,  Mottles,  Denims, 

&c,  Manufacturers  95  •••  115 

Cheese  Factors  61  ...  56 

Chemical    Apparatus    and    Plant    Manu- 
facturers     —  •••  — 

Chemical  Brokers —  ...  — 

Chemical  Glass  Manufacturers —  ...  4 

Chemists  and  Druggists 236  ...  250 

Chemists— Manufacturing    90  ...  107 

Chicory  Manufacturers   —  ...  — 

Chimney  and  Church  Steeple  Repairers  —  ...  — 

Chimney  Pieces,  Marble  and  Stone,  Manu- 
facturers    —  ...  — 

China  Clay  Merchants     —  ...  — 

Chiropodists 3  ...  3 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Manufacturers —  ...  5 

Church  and  School  Furnishers  9  ...  11 

Churn  Makers  —  ...  4 
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1865 

Cigar  Importers  and  Dealers 35 

Cistern  Manufacturer — 

Civil  Engineers  46 

Clergy  List  — 

Clock  Case  Makers  — 

Clock  Makers  and  Importers 20 

Clog  and  Patten  Makers 155 

Clog  Iron  Makers — 

Clothes  Dealers  and  Brokers  133 

Clothiers— Wholesale  19 

Coach  and  Livery  Lace  Manufacturers 7 

Coach  Builders  26 

Coach,  Cab,  and  Omnibus  Owners    77 

Coal  Agents 27 

Coal  Dealers 327 

Coal  Owners  and  Merchants  71 

Coffee  Roasters    4 

Coffee  Taverns  and  Cocoa  Rooms — 

Coffin  Furniture  Manufacturers    2 

Colour  &  Paint  Manufacturers  &  Dealers...  26 

Commercial  Boarding  Houses    29 

Concreters    — 

Confectioners    233 

Consuls 15 

Contractors  64 

Coopers 54 

Cop  Tube  Manufacturers    3 

Copper  Merchants  and  Smelters 12 

Copper  Roller  Manufacturers 9 

Copperas  Manufacturers 2 

Cork  Cutters    17 

Corn  and  Flour  Dealers 83 

Corn  and  Flour  Merchants  and  Factors  ...  76 

Corset  Busk  Manufacturers    — 

Cotton  Merchants,  Brokers,  and  Dealers...  64 

Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  485 

Cotton,  Twine,  and  Banding  Manufacturers  15 

Cotton  Waste  Dealers 96 

Cotton  Waste  Packers — 

Counterpane,  Mocks,  Quiltings,  Alambras, 

and  Quilt  Manufacturers  43 

Crane  Makers — 

Crape,  &c,  Manufacturers  and  Warehouses 7 

Crash  Exporter    — 

Cricketers'  and  Lawn  Tennis  Outfitters   4 
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1S65  1S74 

Crucible  Manufacturers —    •••       7 

Curriers  and  Leather  Cutters    57            50 

Cutlers  29     ...       23 

Dairymen  —     ...       — 

Decorators  and  Furnishers  for  Bazaars  and  Balls    ...  —     ...       — 

Dental  Material  Manuf acturers —     ...       — 

Designers  and  Card  Cutters  —     ...       — 

Die  Sinkers  and  Seal  Engravers — 

Dietetic  Preparation  Manufacturers  and  Dealers — 

Dimity  and  Quilting  Manufacturers 9 

Dining-Rooms  and  Restaurants 130 

Distillers  and  Rectifiers    7 

Doctor  Manufacturers,  Steel  and  Composition    2 

Doublers 43 

Drain  Pipe  Makers  — 

Draughtsmen    9 

Drawing  Material  Importers  and  Dealers — 

Dressing  Case,  Pocket  Book,  Reticule,  and  Satchel 

Manufacturers  — ■ 

Drill  Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen 39 

Druggists,  Grocers,  and  General  Shop  Fitters    — 

Druggists' Sundrymen  and  Plaister  Spreaders   6 

Druggists— Wholesale 15 

Drysalters 95 

Dyers — Fancy,  and  Clothes  Cleaner 38 

Dyers  of  Yarn  and  Piece  Goods  108 

Earth  or  Ashes  Closet  Manufacturers  — 

Earthenware  Manufacturers  3 

Egg,  Herring,  and  Dried  Fish  Dealers  24 

Elastic  Web  and  Band  Manufacturers 28 

Electric   Bell   and   Speaking  Tube  Manu- 
facturers      —    ■••      — 

Electric  Light  Companies  and  Agents —     ...        — 

Electric  Light  Engineers —     ...       — ■ 

Electrical  Instrument  Makers    —     ...       — 

Electricians  —    •••      — 

Electro-plate  Manufacturers —    •••      — 

Electro-platers  and  Gilders  4    ...      12 

Electrotypers —     ...         1 

Embossers — Ribbon,  Velvet,  Paper,  &c 25      ...        17 

Embroiderers  8    ■■■      20 

Emery  M'fters,  Glass,  Sand,  and  Emery  Paper 

and  Cloth  Makers 8    ...      12 

Emery  Roller  and  Strickle  Makers   —     ...       — 
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Emery  Wheel  and  Machine  Manufacturers  — 

Encaustic  and. Geometrical  Tile  M'fters — 

Engine  Packing  Manufaturers    — 

Engine  Waste  Manufacturers — 

Engineers  and  Machinists 158 

Engravers  and  Copperplateand  Lithographic 

Printers 190 

Engravers  to  Calico  Printers 10 

Engravers — Wood   — 

Estate  Agents  253 

Estate  and  Mortgage  Brokers    — 

Fancy  Goods— Importers  of  and  Dealers  in  — 

Fancy  Rejiositories  60 

Farina  Manufacturers  and  Importers — 

Farmers  99 

Feather  Manufacturers 14 

Fellmongers  and  Tawers — 

Felt  Manufacturers  and  Agents 10 

Fender  Manufacturers     13 

Fent    and    Patchwork    Warehouses    and 

Dealers  114 

File  Manufacturers 21 

Filter  Manufacturers— Water 5 

Filter  Press  Manufacturer — 

Fine  Art  Repositories — 

Finishers  76 

Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Safe  Manufacturers  5 
Fire  Bricks,  Tile,  Sanitary  Tube,  Chimney 

Top,  &c,  Makers    23 

Fire  Engine  Makers — 

Fire,    Life,    Marine,    &c,    Insurance    Offices    and 

Agents  129 

Firelight  Manufacturers — 

Fire  Loss  Assessors — 

Firewood  Dealers — 

Fish  and  Game  Salesmen    27 

Fish  Curers  — 

Fishing  Line  Manufacturers  — 

Fishing  Net  Twine  Manufacturers     — 

Fishing  Tackle  Dealers  and  Makers 6 

Fishmongers 96 

Flag  an  1  Banner  Makers      — 

Flannel,    Baize,   &c,    Manufacturers    and 

Warehouses 47 
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Flax,  Jute,  &c,  Spinners    27 

Flock  Manufacturers  — 

Floor  Cloth  Manufacturers 5 

Foreign  Trading  Companies  5 

French  Polishers 19 

Friendly  Societies    — 

Frilling  Manufacturers — 

Fringe,  &c,  Manufacturers 27 

Frizette,  Chignon,  and  Hair  Pad  Manufacturers     ...  — 

Fruiterers  and  Greengrocers  577 

Fuel  Economiser  Manufacturers  3 

Funeral  Carriage  Proprietors 4 

Funeral  Plume  Manufacturers   — 

Furnace  Engineers  and  Smoke  Preventor 

Manufacturers  — 

Furniture  Brokers    337 

Furniture  Polish  Manufacturers    — 

Furniture  Storers  and  Removers  2 

Furriers 13 

Fustian  Cutters 11 

Fustian  Manufacturers  and  Warehousemen  107 

Fustian  Printers — 

Fustian  Shearers  and  Finishers — 

Galvanizers  — 

Ganister  Manufacturers  — 

Gas  Apparatus  Manufacturers 40 

Gas  Engine  Makers  — 

Gas  Engineers  — 

Gas  Meter  Manufacturers — 

Gauge  Glass  Manufacturers  — 

Gingham  and  Handkerchief  Manufacturers 

and  Warehousemen  61 

Girth  and  Brace  Web  Manufacturers   10 

Glass  Benders  and  Bevellers  — 

Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers — 

Glass,  China,  and  Earthenware  Dealers    172 

Glass  Cutters  '9 

Glass  Manufacturers  and  Merchants 51 

Glass  Painters  and  Stainers  8 

Glazier's  Diamond  Manufacturer  1 

Glovers,  Wholesale  12 

Glue  Makers  and  Dealers    10 

Gold  and  Silver  Thread  and  Plate  Manufacturers  ...  3 

Gold  Beaters  and  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf  Manufacturers  5 

Gold  Chain  Manufacturers  — 
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Grease  Manufacturers 24 

■Grindstone  Merchants 7 

Grocers  and  Tea  Dealers 406 

Grocers,  Wholesale  — 

Grocer's  Canister,  &c,  Makers  — 

Gun  Makers 12 

Gunpowder  Merchants    — 

Gut  Manufacturers — 

Gutta    Percha   Articles,     Manufacturers     of     and 

Dealers  in 7 

Haberdashers  -Wholesale 25 

Hairdressers  and  Perfumers  '210 

Hair  Seating  and  Curled  Hair  Manufacturers 11 

Hammock  Thread  Manufacturers — 

Hardware  and  General  Dealers — 

Hat  Manufacturers  43 

Hatters 7S 

Hatters'  Trimmers  Manufacturers  15 

Hay  and  Straw  Dealers  44 

Heald  Knitters 5 

Heald  Yarn  Manufacturers 11 

Hide  and  Sizing  Dealers 5 

Hide  Merchants — 

Hop  Merchants  10 

Horse  and  Cattle  Food  Manufacturers — 

Horse  Dealers  and  Horse  and  Carriage  Repositories  15 

Horse  Hair  Crinoline  Manufacturers — 

Horse  Slaughterers — 

Horticultural  Builders  — 

Hose  Piping  and  Tubing  Manufacturers  ...  — 

Hosiers  and  Glovers     123 

Hosiers— Wholesale 23 

Hydraulic  Engineers  and  Press  Makers  ...  20 

Hydraulic  Hoist  Makers  

Ice  Merchants  — 

Illuminators — 

Indiarubber  Manufacturers — 

[ndigo  Extract  Manufacturers  — 

Injectors  and  Water  Elevators,  Makers  of  — 

Ink  and  Sealing  Wax  Manufacturers    10 

Inns  and  Hotels   41 

Iron  and  Brass  Bedstead  Makers 7 

Iron  and  Red  Liquor  Manufacturers 5 

In m  and  Tin  Plate  Workers  and  Braziers    114 

Iron  Door  Makers— Fire  Proof 
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Iron  Fencing  and  Palisading  Manufacturers  8 

Iron  Founders 79 

Iron  Founders' Blacking  &  Coal  Dust  Manufacturers  — 

Iron  Manufacturers 21 

Iron  Merchants 43 

Ironmongers 90 

Italian  Warehousemen  22 

Jacquard  Machine  Makers  3 

Japanners 7 

Jewellers — Working    31 

Joiners  and  Builders  360 

Knife  and  Guide  Makers  7 

Knife  Cleaning  Machine  Makers    — 

Lace  Manufacturers  and  Warehouses  47 

Lacquerers  and  Bronzers    - — 

Ladder  Makers — 

Lard  Refiners — 

Last  and  Boot  Tree  Makers    8 

Lathe  and  Tool  Makers    27 

Lath  Renders  14 

Launderers    — 

Laundry  Blue  Manufacturers — 

Law  Stationers     5 

Lawn  Tennis  Bat  Makers   — 

Lawn  Tennis  Net  Makers  — 

Lead  Light  Workers    — ■ 

Lead  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 8 

Lead  Pipe  Makers — 

Lead  Sheet  Rollers    — 

Leather  Cloth  Manufacturers  6 

Leather  Dressers    18 

Leather  Enatnellers  and  Japanners   — 

Leather  Factors 35 

Leather  Sellers 51 

Legal  List— Barristers 28 

Legal  List— Solicitors  183 

Legal  List— Notaries    6 

Letter  Copying  and  Embossing  Press  Makers 3 

Libraries    43 

Lightning  Conductor  Manufacturers  and  Erectors...  8 

Lime  Burners  and  Merchants  11 

Linen  Agents— Commission,  &c — 

Linen  Drapers,  Silk  Mercers,  &c 334 

Linen  Drapers     Travelling 109 

Linen  Manufacturers 54 
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Linen  Merchants 57 

Linen  Thread  Manufacturers 20 

Lithographic  Artists  and  Writers — 

Lithographic  Stones — Importers  of  — 

Livery  Stable  Keepers    28 

Loan  Societies  and  Offices  34 

Lock  Manufacturers    6 

Locksmiths  and  Bellhangers  61 

Logwood  and  Drug  Grinders 6 

Loom,  Warping  Mill,  and  Heck  Makers   6 

Lubricator  Manufacturers  — 

Machine  and  File  Grinders     3 

Machine  Makers   148 

Machinery  Agents  and  Brokers   52 

Magnetic  Appliance  Manufacturers  — 

Machinery  Band  and  Strapping  Manufacturers 21 

Makers  Up  and  Packers  — 

Malt  and  Hop  Merchants  and  Dealers 14 

Manchester     Warehousemen     and     Home 

Trade  Houses 103 

Manganese  Merchants  and  Dealers 4 

Mantle  Manufacturers  and  Dealers — 

Manufacturing  Joiners  — 

Manure  Manufacturers  and  Merchants 8 

Map  Publishers    2 

Marine  Store  Dealers  260 

Master  Porters 60 

Mat  and  Matting  Manufacturers 8 

Match  Manufacturers  and  Dealers    2 

Mathematical    and    Philosophical    Instru- 
ment Makers  12 

Mechanical  Stoker  Makers — 

Mediaeval  and  Ornamental  Metal  Workers  7 

Medicated  Lozenge  Manufacturers    — 

Medical  List 254 

Medical  List— Dentists  68 

Merchants  and  Shippers  734 

Metal  Merchants  and  Brokers  27 

Metal  Refiners 1 

Mill  Furnishers 20 

Mill  Makers  5 

Mill  Board  Manufacturers  — 

Millers    30 

Milliners  and  Dressmakers 607 
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Milliners— Wholesale  33 

Millwrights 52 

Mineral  and   Aerated  Water  and   Ginger 

Beer  Manufacturers  20 

Mineral  and  Aerated  Water,  &c,  Box  Manufacturers  — 

Mineral  Merchants  9 

Mining  Companies  20 

Mining  Engineers ■•• — 

Mining  Tool  Makers     

Mirbane  Manufacturers  — 

Modellers  and  Plaster  Cast  Figure  Makers  — 

Mop  Makers — 

Morter  Grinders   — 

Mould  Makers  1 

Mount  Cutters — 

Mourning  Warehouses      14 

Music  Sellers  and  Musical  Instrument  Makers    32 

Musical  Box  Importers    — 

Muslin  Manufacturers  and  Warehouses  ...  54 

Mustard  Manufacturers  — 

Nail  and  Rivet  Makers 25 

Nankeen,       Jean,        Coutil,        Grandrill, 

Gambroon,  &c,  Manufacturers 79    ...      88    ...      88 

Naturalists    7     ...       

Neatsfoot  Oil  Dealers  and  Tripe  Dressers   54     ...       65     ...     14S 

Needle  Manufacturers    2    ...       2    ...       2 

Newspaper  and  Periodical  Dealers    223 

Newspapers,  &c,  their  Offices  and  Publishers 9 

Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Landscape  Gardeners...  12 

Official  Assignee 1 

Oil  and  Colour  Men 23 

Oilcloth  Manufacturers 23 

Oil  Cake  and  Cattle  Food  Manufacturers 3 

Oil  Manufacturers 11 

Oil  Merchants  and  Dealers  75 

Opticians    22 

Ordnance  and  Ammunition  Manufacturers  — 

Organ  Builders  6 

Oyster  Piooms 8 

Packing  Case  Makers  50 

Packing  Hoop  Manufacturers  and  Merchants ..,       2 

Packing  Materials— Manufacturers  of  and 

Dealers  in 8    ...     18    ...     20 
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Painters— House,  &c 259 

Paper  Bag  Makers , 11 

Paper  Hangings  Manufacturers 12 

Paper  Hangers 89 

Paper  Machine  Wire  Manufacturers — 

Paper  Makers 34 

Paper  Makers'  Steel  Tool  Makers — 

Paper  Merchants  and  Dealers 49 

Paper  Rulers     19 

Paper  S tainers 1 7 

Paper  Waste  Dealers  — 

Paraffin  Oil  and  Lamp  Dealers  — 

Parcels  Despatch  Companies 9 

Parquet  Flooring  and  Constructive  Wood- 
work Manufacturers  — 

Paste  Blue  Manufacturer    — 

Paste  Board  and  Card  Makers    — 

Patent  Offices  and  Agents 8 

Pattern  Card  and  Book  Makers     37 

Pattern  Designers  to  Calico  Printers 8 

Pawnbrokers   258 

Perambulator  Manufacturers 5 

Photographers —     ...       — 

Photographic  Apparatus  and  Requisites- 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers 11    ...     12 

Phrenologists    —     ...       — 

Pianoforte  Tuners    26 

Picker  Makers  23 

Pickle,  Sauce,  and  Preserve  Manufacturers  — 

Picture  Dealers  and  Restorers    16 

Plane  Makers    4 

Plumbers,  Glaziers,  and  Gasfitters     225 

Polish  Manufacturers — 

Portmanteau,  Trunk,  and  Travelling  Bag 

Makers  7 

Potato  Merchants 60 

Poulterers 41 

Pocket  Book,  Eeticule,  and  Satchel  Manufacturers  9 

Printers'  Joiners 4 

Print  Sellers 13 

Printers'  Blanket  Manufacturers   — 

Printers — Letterpress 168 

Printers'  Machinists     — 

Printers'  Materials — Brokers  and  Dealers  in    — 

Produce  Brokers,  Merchants,  and  Importers  — 
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Professors  and  Teachers 185 

Provision  Merchants    42 

Publishers 22 

Pulley  Manufacturers — 

Pump  Makers  — 

Rag  Merchants  and  Dealers   34 

Railway  Carriage  and  Waggon  Builders  ...  2 

Railway  Plant  Manufacturers  10 

Reed  Makers     10 

Reflector  Manufacturers  — 

Regalia  Manufacturers    — 

Register  Offices  for  Servants 27 

Ribbon,  Ribbon  Velvet,  Galloon,  &c,  Manu- 
facturers, and  Warehouses 19    ...      20    ...     24 

Riddle  Makers —     ...       —     ...          1 

Riveting  Machine  Makers  3     ...         3     ...         2 

Roller  Leather  Makers     6 

Roller  Manufacturers 3 

Rope  and  Twine  Manufacturers   76 

Rule  Makers 5 

Sack  and  Bag  Makers — 

Saddlers  and  Harness  Makers    45 

Saddlers'  Ironmongers 5 

Safety  Valve  Makers — 

Salt  Merchants  7 

Sand  Grinders  and  Dealers     13 

Sanitary  Engineers  — 

Sail  Makers  2 

Saw  Makers  4 

Saw  Mill  Owners  33 

Scale  Board  Cutters 6 

Screw,  Bolt,  Nut,  and  Rivet  Makers    27 

Screwing  Apparatus  Manufacturers — 

Sculptors  15 

Seedsmen  9 

Sewing  Cotton  Manufacturers 49 

Sewing  Machine  Makers  and  Warehouses     22 

Shawl  Manufacturers  and  Warehouses 42 

Sheriffs'  Officers  2 

Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers  and  Agents...  — 
Shirt,  Collar,  Front,  Cravat,  Scarf,  Tie,  &c, 

Manufacturers  65 

Shirting    and    Twill    Manufacturers    and 

Warehouses 61 
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Shoe  Manufacturers  and  Warehouses   30 

Shopkeepers,  Provision    Dealers,   and    Dealers    in 

Sundries    2349 

Shutter  (Patent  Revolving)  Manufacturers  — 

Shuttle  and  Skewer  Makers  10 

Silk  Brokers  and  Agents 32 

Silk,  Cotton  and  Worsted,   Mixed  Goods, 

and  Fancy  Dress  Manufacturers 65 

Silk  Manufacturers  and  Warehouses 95 

Silk  Mercers   24 

Silk  Throwsters 8 

Silver  Platers    — 

Silverers  on  Glass    — 

Silversmiths  and  Jewellers 43 

Size  Makers  10 

Sizers S 

Skewer  Makers  for  Butchers  and  others  — 

Skirt    and    Costume    Manufacturers    and 

Warehouses 62 

Slate  Quarriers  and  Merchants 14 

Slate,  Slab,  &c,  Merchants — 

Scotch  Warehouses  21 

Slaters  and  Plasterers 49 

Slipper  Manufacturers ■  — 

Small  ware  Dealers  and  Haberdashers    209 

Smallware  Manufacturers  and  Dealers 97 

Soap  Manufacturers    25 

Spade  and  Shovel  Makers  — 

Spindle  and  Fly  Manufacturers    3 

Sponge  Cloth  Manufacturers — 

Sponge  Merchants    — 

Spring  Makers  — 

Spring  Mattress  Makers  -- 

Stamp  Makers  and  Print  Block  Cutters  16 

Starch  and  British  Gum  Manufacturers  ...  16 

Stationers 104 

Stay  and  Corset  Makers 41 

Steam  Gauge  and  Indicator    Makers  and 

Merchants — 

Steam  Hammer  Makers — 

Steam  Oven  Makers — 

Steam  Shipping,  &c,  Companies  7 

Steam  Trap  Makers — 

Stearine  Manufacturers  and  Refiners — 

Steel  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  13 
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Stereotype  Founders   6 

Stiffeners  20 

Stock  and  Share  Brokers  60 

Stone  and  Marble  Masons    66 

Stone  Merchants  and  Quarry  Owners 19 

Stove,  Grate,  and  Kitchen  Range  M'fters ...  17 

Straw,  Bonnet,  and  Hat  Makers    36 

Straw,  Tuscan,  &c,  Plait  Dealers 3 

Stuff,  Merino  and  Mouseline  De  Laine  and 

Cobourg  M'fters 44 

Surgical  Instrument  Makers   ...  — 

Sugar  Refiners 2 

Surrogates 4 

Surveyors 44 

Table  Linen,  Diaper,  and  Damask  Manufac- 
turers and  Warehouses  30 

Tailors   562 

Tailors'  Trimming  Manufacturers — 

Tallow  Chandlers  14 

Tanners 19 

Taverns  and  Public-Houses 636 

Tawers  13 

Taverns — Retailers  of  Beer    2356 

Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers  44 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Spice  Merchants    49 

Telegraph  Companies 7 

Telegraph  Engineers  6 

Telephone  Company    — 

Temperance  Hotels  and  Coffee  Rooms 2S 

Temple  Makers     — 

Terra  Cotta  Manufacturers 8 

Theatrical  Repository — 

Ticket  Writers 8 

Timber  Merchants  70 

Tin  Foil  Manufacturers  — 

Tinplate  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  ...  15 

Tobacco  Manufacturers 16 

Tobacco  Pipe  Makers  9 

Tobacconists 274 

Tobacconists' Fancy  Goods,  Importers  of    — 

Toilet  Cover  and  Quilting  Manufacturers  13 

Tool  Dealers }    71 

Tool  Makers   ) 

Towel  Manufacturers — 

Toy  Dealers  and  "Warehouses 66 


1874 

5 

27 
53 
74 
16 
20 
34 
4 

59 


12 
54 

32 

682 

17 

19 

620 

6 

2241 

43 

86 


S 


13 

11 
67 

4 
15 
13 

9 
335 

5 
21 

66 


61 


1SS5 

7 
22 
59 
91 
22 
17 
23 

3 

44 
10 

31 
114 

34 
59S 
26 
73 
20 
665 

2323 

60 

112 

4 

14 


14 

1 

19 

80 

o 

19 
12 
10 
418 
S 
31 
22 
80 
23 
SI 
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55  .. 
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94  . 

..  109 
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.   15 
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.  143 

19  .. 

.  56 

33  . 

.   37 
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.   35 

22  ., 

.   38 
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Trade  Protection  Societies 7 

Tallow  Merchants  and  Importers 23 

Tar  Distillers    5 

Trimming  Manufacturers  and  Warehouses..  40 

Tube  Manufacturers 8 

Turbine,  Fan,  Ventilator,  &c,  Makers — 

Turkey  Red  Dyers  and   Printers  of  Cloth 

and  Yarn   — 

Turners  in  Wood,  Ivory,  and  Metal 4  7 

Type  Founders    2 

Umbrella  and  Parasol  Manufacturers  and 

Dealers   70 

Umbrella  Cloth  and  Material  Dealers   — 

Undertakers 74 

Upholsterers 32 

Upholsterers'  Trimming  Manufacturers    ...  34 

Valuers  — 

Varnish  Manufacturers  and  Merchants 14 

Vegetable  and  Lamp  Black  Manufacturers  — 
Velvet,    Velveteen,    Plush,    Sealette,   &c, 

Manufacturers   47    ...      67    ...    100 

Venetian  Blind  Web  Manufacturers — -     ...       —     ...          7 

Ventilator  Manufacturers —    ...      —    ...     20 

Veterinary  Surgeons  20    ...      18    ...      23 

Vinegar  Makers  and  Dealers  ll     ...          6     ...        13 

Vulcanised  Indiarubber  Manufacturers  and 

Merchants 19    ...      25    ...      28 

Wadding  and  Jewellers'  Cotton  Manufacturers  and 

Dealers  S     ...        13     ...        11 

Waistcoating  Manufacturers  11    ...     14    ...      10 

Warming      and     Ventilating     Apparatus 

Manufacturers    8    ...     12    ...      37 

Washing,  Wringing,  and  Mangling  Machine 

Makers  15 

Watch  and  Clock  Makers  and  Jewellers  106 

Watch  and  Clock  Material  and  Tool  Makers    — 

Watch  Glass  Makers    3 

Water  and  Air  Proof  Fabrics  and  Garments,  Manu- 
facturers of  and  Dealers  in    20 

Water  Meter  Manufacturers  1 

Waterers    — 

Waterproof  Cloth  Manufacturers 11 

Weigh  Bridge  Manufacturers — 

Well  Sinkers  and  Pump  Makers    5 

Weighing  Machine  and  Scale-Beam  Makers  10 
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22 
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15   . 
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Wharfingers  and  Canal  Companies    17 

Wheel  Tyre  Makers  for  Road  Vehicles — 

Wheelwrights   73 

Whip  Makers    4 

Whitesmiths 55 

Whiting  Manufacturers  and  Merchants    , 6 

Willow  Merchants    4 

Window  Blind  Makers 29 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants    103 

Wire  Drawers  and  Manufacturers 14 

Wire  Workers  15 

Wood  Carvers  20 

Wood  Planing  and  Moulding  Mills    

Wood  Pulp  Manufacturers  and  Merchants — 

Wool  Merchants,  &c — 

Woollen  and  Woollen  Cloth  Manufacturers 

and  Warehousemen 83 

Woollen  Drapers 7 

Woollen  Stuff  and  Mousseline  de  Laine  Printers    ...  11 

Worsted  Spinners  and  Manufacturers  19 

Writers  and  Gilders  on  Glass 12 

Yarn  and  Cloth  Commission  Agents  396 

Yarn  Merchants 30 

Yarn  Spinners    4 

Yeast  Dealers  and  Merchants — 

Zinc   Manufacturers  and    Merchants    and 

Workers  in  Zinc    13 
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B. 

INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  IN  EACH 
YEAR  FOR  WHICH  THE  FIGURES  ARE  RECORDED  BY  THE 
RESPECTIVE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS. 


MANCHESTER. 

SALFORD. 

Deaths 

Mortality 

Deaths 

Mortality 

Total 

under 

per 

Total 

under 

Births. 

1,000. 

Births. 

1  Year. 

1.000. 

186S     . 

■ — 

— 

1871 

.     5,127     . 

.      1,134 

. .      221 

1869     . 

.     12,252     . 

. 

..     263 

1S72 

.     5,399     . 

932 

..     173 

1870     . 

.     13,729     . 

. .     235 

1S73     . 

.     5,691     . 

.     1,055 

..     185 

1871     . 

.     13,391     . 

..     269 

1S74     . 

.     5,8S4     . 

.     1,110 

..     189 

1S72     . 

.        Di.MIII 

.     3,189 

. .     230 

1S75     . 

.     0,421     . 

.     1,141 

..     17S 

1873     . 

.     13,543 

.     3,304 

..     24:: 

1876     . 

.     6,S06     . 

.     1,286 

..     189 

1S74     . 

.     3,235 

..     238 

1877     . 

.     6,S66     . 

.     1,108 

. .     161 

1875     . 

.     3,058 

..     223 

1S7S     . 

.     7,161     . 

.      1 .3-24 

..     185 

1876     . 

.     14,098     . 

.     3,026 

..     214 

1870     . 

.      7,240      . 

.     1,230 

..     170 

1877     . 

.     13,354 

.     2,59? 

..     194 

1S80     . 

.     7,102     . 

.     1.403 

. .     198 

1878     . 

.     12,333     . 

.      2,741 

. .      222 

1881     . 

.     6.SS0     . 

.     1,122 

..     163 

1879     . 

.     12,370     . 

.      2, Ml 

..     203 

1SS2     . 

.     7,130     . 

1,261 

..     177 

1880     . 

.     12,605     . 

.     2,-537 

..     201 

1883     . 

.     6,778     . 

.     1,160 

..     171 

1881     . 

.     12,520     . 

.     2,020 

..     161 

1884     . 

.     7,139     . 

.     1,315 

..     184 

1882     . 

.     2,196 

..     183 

1883     . 

.     11,895     . 

.     2,099 

..     176 

1884     . 

.     11,982     . 

.     2,186 

..     182 
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c. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  CRIME  AND  DRUNKEN- 
NESS IN  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  IN  THE  YEARS  1861, 
1871,  AND  1881. 


Crimes. 

Offences  punishable  b} 

Justices. 

Mis- 
cellaneous 
Offences. 
Arrests 
represent- 
ing all 
known 
Offences. 

Drunkenness. 

Total 

Number  of 

Offences 

committed 
during 
the  year. 

Offences. 

Arrests. 

Offences. 

Arrests. 

1861. 

Manchester.. 
Salford     .... 

5S0S 
1010 

1576 
476 

6334 
1007 

22S4 
550 

1618 

529 

14426 
2573 

6S24 

2052 

7341 

2S34 

2147 

16999 

1S71. 
Manchester. . 
Salford     .... 

4597 
703 

1362 

403 

13600 
2160 

10699   ': 
1495 

S350 
1442 

2SS96 
441S 

5360 

1765 

15760 

12194 

9792 

33314 

1SS1. 

Manchester.. 
Salford     .... 

4095 
S50 

7S0 
5S3 

13935 

3707 

9297 
24S0 

S156 

2424 

27::-7 
7037 

4945 

1363 

17642 

11777 

105S0 

34364 

D. 

DRUNKENNESS     IN     MANCHESTER     AND     SALFORD     FOR 

THIRTEEN    YEARS,    1S72-S4. 

Total  Offences. 

Manchester.  Salford.  Total. 

1S72  6,640  2,125  8,765 

1873  6,915  2,552  9,467 

1S74  7,600  3,170  10,770 

1875  10,553  3,550  14,103 

1876  9,612  3.307  12,919 

1877  ...  8,867  2,834  11,701 

1878  7,994  2,516  10,510 

1879  S,501  1,973  10,474 

1S80  8,709  2,109  11,818 

1881  9,297  2,480  11,777 

1882  9,304  1,888  11,192 

1883  8,950  1.737  10.6S7 

1884  8,654  1,S07  10,461 
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MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

(ESTABLISHED   1833.) 

VV\VV\V\AVWVVWVVVVIVWIVVVV\A*\VWVVVVV\ 

KEPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  FIFTY-SECOND  SESSION,  1884-5. 

THE  Society's  Fifty-second  Session  was  opened  on  the  19th 
November,  1884,  by  an  Inaugural  Address  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  on  "  A  Comparison  of  some  of  the 
"  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  Manchester  and  the  Sur- 
"  rounding  District  in  1834  and  1884." 

At  the  five  subsequent  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society,  the 
following  papers  were  read,  viz.,  by 

Professor  Robert  Adamson,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  on  some  considerations 
on  the  "  Theory  of  Money." 

Mr.  George  H.  Pownall  on  "  Local  Taxation  and  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Lonsdale  Broderick  on  "  Proportional  Representation." 

Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Watts  on  "  The  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Lancashire." 

Mr.  Fred  Scott  on  "  The  Need  for  Better  Organisation  of 
Benevolent  Effort  in  Manchester  and  Salford." 

Nine  ordinary  members  have  been  elected,  and  fifteen 
members  have  died  or  resigned  their  membership  during  the  year, 
the  number  remaining  on  the  Society's  books  at  the  close  of  th<? 
Session  being  193. 

At  their  meeting  on  the  21st  January,  1885,  the  President 
reported  to  the  Council  the  death  of  two  of  his  predecessors  in 
office,  Mr.  Samuel  Robinson,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society, 

G 


1S2 

and  of  Dr.  Daniel  Noble,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council,  viz.  : — 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  have 
"  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  a  former 
"  president  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  its  founders.  They  desire  to 
"  express  their  sympathy  with  his  family,  and  to  record  their 
"  sense  of  the  eminent  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Society," 
and — "  That  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
"  desire  to  record  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained 
"  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Daniel  Noble,  who  was  for  nearly  forty  years 
;1  a  valued  and  active  member  of  this  Society,  and  who  twice  filled 
"  the  President's  Chair.  They  desire  to  express  their  deep 
"  sympathy  with  his  family  in  their  bereavement." 

The  Council  have  to  express  their  indebtedness  to  Signor  Louis 
Bodio,  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce,  and  to  the  other  donors  of  books  whose  names  are 
appended  to  this  report. 

A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  showing  a  balance  now 
in  hand  of  £366  Is.  9d.,  will  also  be  found  appended  hereto. 


MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


SESSION   1884-5. 


List  of  Works  'presented  to  the  Library. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


The  Board  of  Trade 


The  Government  j 

Statist  of    Victoria  , 
(Australia)    ) 


. . .  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial 
and  other  possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.      18G9-83. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  and 
other  Foreign  Countries.  18  73  to 
1882-83. 

Agricultural  Returns — Great  Britain,  1884. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    1869-83. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions  for  the  year 
1883. 

Annual  Statement  of  Navigation  and 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  year  1884. 

Tables  showing  the  extent,  in  statute 
acres,  and  the  estimated  average  pro- 
duce per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  for 
the  year  1881 

Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria.   1882.    Parts  8  and  9,  and  Index 


Statistical  Register  of  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria.    1883.     Parts  1  to  9,  and  Index. 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1883-84. 

Census  of  Victoria,  1881.     Parts  7  and  8. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Colony  of 
"Victoria,     1883-84. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Government  Statist  in  connec- 
tion with  Friendly  Societies  for  the 
year  1883. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


The    Government 
Statist   of    Victoria 
(Australia)    


The  Ministry  of  Agri-^ 
culture,  Industry,  &  f 
Commerce   (Rome),  ^ 
per     Signor     Louis 
Bodio     


Australasian  Statistics  for  the  year  1883, 

with     Report    from    the    Government 

Statist. 
Agricultural  Statistics  of   the  Colony  of 

Victoria  for  the  year  ended  March  1st, 

1885. 
Handbook  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 
Government  Statist's  Report  on  the  Vital 

Statistics  of  Melbourne  and  Suburbs. 
Crime  in  New  South  Wales.     Paper  by 

H.  Heylyn  Hayter. 


MovimentoCommercialedel  Regno  dTtalia 
nelP  anno  1882. 


Bolletino  mensile  delle  situazioni  dei  Couti 
degli  Istituti  d'Emissione.  Anno  15. 
Nos.  5  to  12  ;  Anno  16,  Nos.  1  to  4. 

Bolletino  Bimestrale  del  Risparmio.  Ap- 
pendice  al  No.  6. 

Casse  di  Risparmio.  Anno  1.  Bolletino 
del  1°  Semestre.     1881. 

Bolletino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica 
Doganale  e  Commerciale.      1884-85. 

Bolletino  Semestrale  del  Credito  Co- 
operative ordinario,  agrario,  e  fondiario. 
Anno  2. 

Annali  di  Statistica.  Serie  3,  4  vols. ; 
Serie  4,  3  vols. 

Atti  dell  Giunta  per  la  Inchiesta  Agraria 
e  sulle  condizione  delle  Classe  Agricola. 
(9  vols.) 

Relazione  Statistica  dei  Telegrafi  del  Regno 
dTtalia  nelT  anno  1883. 

Relazione  Statistica  sulla  construzione 
e  sulP  esercizio  delle  Strade  Ferrate 
Italiana  per  l'anno  1883. 

Relazione  Medico  Statistica  sulle  con- 
dizione sanitarie  dell'  esercito  Italiano 
neir  anni  1879-80-81. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


The  Ministry  of  Agri-^  I 

culture,  Industry,  &  I  Bolletino  Semestrale  del  Credito  Co-opera- 
Commerce   (Rome),  ^j     tivo    ordinario,    agrario,     e    fondiario. 
Appendice  1883. 


per     Signor     Louis  I 
Bodio     J  I 


Bilanci  Provincial  di  previsione.      Anno 

1882. 
Bilanci  Communali  per  l'anno  1882. 
Relazione      sull'      Amrninistrazione      del 

gabelle  per  l'anno  1883. 
Superficie    del    Regno    d'ltalia,     valutata 

nel  anno  1884. 
Introduzione  alia  Statistica  delle  Banche 

Popolari  Italiana.     Anni  1881-S3. 
Delia  Leva  sui    giovani    nati   nell'  anno 

1863,  e  delle  vicende  del  R.  Esercito  dal 

1°  Ottobre,  1883,  al  30  guingo,  1884. 
Movimento  dellaNavigazione  nei  Porti  del 

Regno — nell' anno  1883. 
Statistica  delle  Causa  di  Morti.       Anno 

1883. 
Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio, 

1883  and  1884,      10  vols. 
Annali  del    Credito    e    della    Previdenza, 

1884-85,  5  vols. 
Statistica  Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale 

per  l'anno  1881. 
Statistica   Giudiziaria  degli  Affari  Penali 

per  l'anno  1881. 
Statistica    dell'    Istruzione    Secondaria    e 

Superiore  per  l'anno  scolastica  1882-83. 
Statistica  della  Emigrazione  Italiana  nell' 

anno  1883. 
Annali     del    Credito  e  della    Previdenza. 

Anno  1885.      2  vols. 
Popolazione-Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile. 

1883. 
Popolazione-Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile  ; 

confronti    iuternazionali    per    gli     anni 

1&35-85. 
Movimento    Commerciale   del    Regno   d' 

Italia  nell'  anno  1883. 
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By  -whom  Presented. 


The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  <fc 
Commerce  (Rome), 
per  Signor  Louis 
Bodio    


Works  Presented. 


The  Health  Society 
of  Milan,  per  Signor 
Bodio    

The  London  Statistical 
Society 

)>                  >> 
The  Danish   Political 
Economy  Society... 
M.  Alfred  de    Foville 
(Ministere  des  Fin- 
ances, Paris) 

Herr  Josef  Korosi 
(Buda-Pesth)    


Prof.  Erben  (Prague) 


The  Vice-President  of 
the  Junta  de  Aran- 
celes  y  Valoraciones 
(Madrid)   


Censimento  della  popolazione  del  Regno 
d'ltalia,  al  Dicembre,  1883.  3  vols., 
and  tables. 

Censimento     degli     Italiani     all     estero 

Dicembre,  1881. 
Statistica  dell'  istruzione  elementare  per 

l'anno  Scolastico  1881-82. 
Annuario  Statistico  Italiano,  anno  1884. 
Bolletino  di  notizie  sul  Credito  e  la  Pre- 

videnza.       Anno  2,  Nos.  10  to  20,  and 

Index  ;   Anno  3,  Nos.  1  to  10 
Giornale  della    Societa    Italiana  d'Igiene. 

Anno  6,  Nos.  5  to  12;  Anno  7,  Nos.  1 

to  5. 

Copies  of  their  Journal  for  1884-85. 

Catalogue  of  their  Library. 
National    (Ekonomisk    Tidsskrift,     18S4. 
Parts  3  to  6;    1885,  parts  1  to  3. 

Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation 
Comparee,  June,  1884,  to  May,  1885. 

Die  offentlichen  Volksschulen  der  Haupt- 

stadt    Budapest    in    den     Schuljahren 

1873-4  1876-7,  und  1877-8,  1880-1. 
Die    Sterblichkeit    der    Stadt    Budapest 

in   den   Jahren     1876-81,    und    deren 

ursachen. 
tjber  den  einfluss  der  Wohlhabenheit  und 

der  Wohnverhaltnisse  auf  Sterblichkeit 

und  Todesursachen. 
Statistisches    Handbiich  der    Koniglichen 

Hauptstadt    Prag    flir  das    Jahr  1882 

(2  copies). 
Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Prague,  1SS4-85. 

Supplernento  a  lasMemorias  Commerciales 
Nos.  36  to  58. 
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By  whom  Presented. 


Works  Presented. 


The  Vice-President  of\ 
the  Junta  de  A.ran-  f 
celes  y  Valoraciones  [ 
(Madrid)   J 

Corporation  of  Salford... 


Corporation  of  Liverpool 


Corporation  of  Bolton 

Corporation   of    Man- 
chester   


Manchester  Account-  ] 
ants'  Students) 
Society j 

Manchester  Associa- 
tion of  Employers, 
Foremen,  and 
Draughtsmen   

Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. . . 

The  Author 

The  Author 


Tablas  de  Valores  para  la  estadistica' 
Commercial  y  el  arancel  de  aduanas  para 
los  aiios  de  1883  y  1884. 


Report     of     the 
and    Parks'   Com- 


Thirty-sixth      Annual 

Museum,    Libraries, 

mittee,  1883-84. 
Thirty-second  Report  of  the  Committee  of 

the  Public  Free  Library,  Museum,  and 

Walker  Art  Gallery. 
Thirty-first  Annual  Report   of  the    Free 

Library. 
Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Free 

Library  Committee. 
Statistical    Returns    of    the    Manchester 

Police  for  the  year  ended  29th  Septem- 
ber, 1884. 

Library  Catalogue,  1884. 


Nineteen  Papers  read  before  their  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Mortality  Experience  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  Distribution  of  Products.  By  Edward 
Atkinson. 

Stoechiological  Medicine  (pamphlet).  By 
J.  F.  Churchill,  M.D. 
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MANCHESTER     STATISTICAL     SOCIETY. 

Established    1833. 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

SESSION     1884-8. 


President : 
ROBERT  MONTGOMERY. 


Vice-Presidents . 
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Hobhouse  on,  70 ;  new  purposes  committed  to  local  bodies, 
71  ;  unity  of  area  a  first  principle  of,  72  ;  indebtedness  of 
municipal  corporations,  73 ;  Manchester  an  example  of 
divided  authority,  73  :  unity  of  area  necessary  to  unity  of 
assessment,  75  ;  confusion  of  areas,  crossing  of  boundaries, 
and  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  76  ;  debts  of  urban  places,  78 ; 
debts  of  rural  places,  78 ;  impossibility  of  a  budget  of  local 
government,  79;  outstanding  loans,  1881-2,  82;  receipts  of 
local  government  bodies,  1881-2,  83;  sanitary  purposes: 
powers  of  urban  and  rural  authorities,  83;  receipts  from  rates, 
1867  to  1881-2,  distinguishing  urban  and  rural  purposes,  85. 

"  Local  Taxation  and  Government,"  by  George  H.  Pownall,  59. 

Local  Taxation  :  Outstanding  loans,  82 ;  receipts  of  local  govern- 
ment bodies,  1881-2,  83;  total  amount  of  rates,  &c,  1867-80, 
84;  historical  review  of,  84;  receipts  and  expenditure  of  local 
bodies,  1881-2,  86;  receipts  and  expenditure  of  urban 
authorities,  1881-2,  88. 

Manchester:  comparison  of  its  economic  condition,  1834-84,  1; 
influence  of  the  Statistical  Society  in  helping  beneficent 
changes,  1  ;  corporation  of,  73 ;  prices  paid  for  commodities 
Manchester  Infirmary,  1834-84,  17  ;  at  Manchester  Work- 
house,  18;  government  of  workhouse  by  churchwardens,  18; 

Manchester  and  Salford  :  need  for  better  organisation  of  charitable 
effort,  127;  classification  of  subscribers  to,  41  ;  charitable 
institutions,  129;  number  of  subscriptions  to,  130  ;  inhabited 
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houses  in  Greater  Manchester,  131  ;  remunerative  occupa- 
tions, 131  ;  income  tax,  132  ;  number  of  persons  able  to 
assist  voluntary  charities,  133;  gross  expenditure  on  police, 
1861-85,  139  ;  gross  expenditure  on  public  health,  1869-84, 
140;  cost  of  maintenance  of  board  schools,  141;  separation 
of  classes  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  141  ;  inactivity  of  the 
corporations  in  the  smoke  nuisance,  141  ;  rateable  value, 
1875-84,  142  ;  falling  off  in  rateable  value  attributable  to 
depreciation  of  residential  properties,  142;  combined 
action  of  voluntary  associations  necessary  to  progress,  143; 
summary  of  income  and  expenditure,  41  ;  classified  institu- 
tions, 144;  medical  charities,  145;  other  institutions,  147; 
crime  and  drunkenness,  1861-71-81,  174  ;  income  tax,  1862-3, 
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sion, 1832,  5. 

Money :  some  considerations  on  the  theory  of,  by  Professor 
Robert  Adamson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  31  ;  various  and  confused 
meanings  of  the  term,  36  ;  root  idea  of,  39 ;  historical 
development  of,  43  ;  difficulty  of  defining,  45  ;  relative  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  metals  employed  as  circulating  medium 
in  1880,  48  ;  "  value  of,"  an  ambiguous  term,  49  ;  relation  to 
prices,  51. 

Montgomery  (Robert) :  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  Economic  and 
social  conditions  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  district 
in  1834  and  1884,  1. 

Mc.Cullough  :  on  the  growth  of  the  cotton  trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  (quoted)  4. 

Muncipal  Corporations:  Act,  1835,  60;  indebtedness  of,  73. 
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National  debt,  the  conversions  of  1834  and  1884,  3. 

Prices,  1834-1884,  17;  paid  for  commodities  at  Manchester 
Infirmary,  17;  "Mr.  Tooke's  History,"  18-19;  of  clothing, 
18-19  ;  what  determines  the  range  of?  51 ;  cost  of  production 
the  ultimate  ground,  53 ;  the  movements  of  industry  cause 
of  price  variations,  56. 

Pauperism  in  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Chorlton  Unions,  136  ; 
public  health,  136  ;  crime,  pauperism,  and  public  health,  137. 

Police,  gross  expenditure  on  Manchester  and  Salford,  1861-85,  139. 

Pownall  (George  H.)  on  "Local  Taxation  and  Government,"  59. 

Poor-law,  operations  of,  3. 

"  Proportional  Representation,"  by  Lonsdale  Broderick,  89. 

Proportional  representation,  society  for,  89 ;  and  single  member 
constituencies,  89 ;  described,  89 ;  Mr.  Hare's  plan,  92 ; 
working  of,  94;  the  element  of  chance  in,  101;  experiments 
to  test,  102;  an  ideal  to  be  striven  for,  104. 

Railways,  development  of,  2. 

Reform  bill,  1884,5;  red'stribution  of  seats,  89;  proportional 
representation,  89 ;  equal  electoral  districts  working  of,  95. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  27. 

Rents,  proportion  to  expenditure  1834-1884,  20,  21. 

Sanitation — powers  of  local  governing  bodies,  61. 
State,  The,  and  Education,  2. 
School  Boards,  63. 

Scott  (Fred)  on  "  The  Need  for  Better  Organisation  of  Benevolent 
Effort  in  Manchester  and  Salford,"  127. 

Soetbeer  on  the  relative  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  circulating- 
medium  in  1880  (quoted),  48. 

Taxation  for  Improvements,  a  sound  investment,  64. 
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"  The    Need    for   Better    Organisation    of    Benevolent     Effort    in 
Manchester  and  Salford,"  by  Fred  Scott,  127. 

United  States — Working  of  its  Electoral  System  Illustrated,  95. 

Wages,  1834-1884,  movements  in,  8,  15;  in  engineering  works, 
1834-1884,  30. 

Watts   (W.  H.  S.)  on  "The  Administration  of  Justice  in  Lanca- 
shire," 105. 

Wright  and  Hobhouse  on  Local  Government  (quoted),  70. 

Table. — Crime  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  135. 

,,         Inhabited  houses,  greater  Manchester,  1883,  180. 

„  Justice,  administration  of,  judicial  business  of  Lancashire, 
107,  108 ;  cases  entered  at  the  Assizes,  Manchester, 
1883-84,  111  ;  mode  of  disposal  of  cases  (all  circuits), 
assizes,  1883,   113. 

„  Education  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  cost  of  maintenance 

of  board  schools,  140. 

„  Income  Tax,  Manchester  and  Salford,  1861,  1871,  1881, 

175. 

„  Lancashire,  judicial  business  of,  107,  108,  139. 

,,  Local    taxation,    outstanding  loans  of  governing  bodies, 

1881-2,  82;  receipts  of  local  governing  bodies,  England 
and  Wales,  1881-2,  83;  historical  statement  of,  84; 
total  amount  of  rates,  1867-80,  compared  with  Imperial 
taxation,  84;  receipts  from  rates,  1867  to  1881-2, 
distinguishing  urban  and  rural  purposes,  85  ;  receipts 
and  expenditiire,  1881-2,  86;  urban  authorities,  receipts 
and  expenditure,  1881-2,  88. 

„  Manchester  and  Salford  ;  classification  of  subscriptions  to 

charitable  institutions,  41  ;  charitable  institutions  in, 
129;  inhabited   houses  in    Greater    Manchester,    131; 
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rateable  value,  132;  public  health,  crime,  and 
pauperism,  136-7  ;  summary  of  income  and  expenditure, 
41  ;  voluntary  institutions,  1883,  144;  occupations  in, 
1865-74,  85,  157;  infant  mortality,  186.8-84,  173; 
crime  and  drunkenness,  1861-71-81,  174;  income  and 
expenditure  of  41  voluntary  institutions,  1883,  176. 

Table. — Money.     Relative  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  used  in 
circulation,  1880 — Soetbeer  (quoted),  48. 

,,         Occupations — Manchester  and  Salford,  1865-74,  85. 

,,  Pauperism    Manchester,   Salford,   and    Chorlton    Unions, 
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,,  Prices  of  Commodities,  1S34-84,  paid  at  Manchester 
Infirmary,  17;  at  Manchester  Workhouse,  18;  of  Clothing 
1834-1884,  19. 

,,  Proportional  representation,  its  working,  94. 

,,  Wages    in    1834-1884,     spinning    mills,    weaving    mills, 

calico  printing,  bleach  works,  dye  works,  calendering 
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trades,  &c,  9  to  15;  comparative  review  of  wages  paid  in 
engineering  works,  1834-S4,  30. 


